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PHILOSOPHY  AND  THE  COLLEGE 


AT  the  present  day,  when  vocational  training  is  in  the  air, 
when  we  all  feel,  and  feel  rightly,  that  the  education  of 
an  American  should  be,  not  for  gentlemanly  leisure  but  for 
manly  work,  the  C[uestion  may  well  be  asked,  what  need  can 
there  be  for  the  teaching  of  so  "  unvocational "  a  subject  as 
philosophy.  Of  the  need  for  the  sciences  we  are  well  enough 
assured.  They  make  their  important  contributions  to  that 
stock  of  knowledge  in  the  individual  which  is  indispensable  to 
his  intelligent  participation  in  the  work  of  the  world.  They 
need  offer  no  apology  for  their  existence.  They  need  not  beg 
to  be  retained  in  our  curricula.  They  are  there  by  right  of 
splendid  achievement. 

It  sometimes  seems  otherwise  with  philosophy.  Once  queen 
of  the  sciences,  she  is  now  too  often  a  spurned  beggar  in  the 
roadside,  driven  to  ask  of  men  not  their  devotion  but  their 
pity.  Or  if,  in  a  brief  generosity  of  men,  she  is  admitted  to 
the  halls  of  the  accredited  ones,  she  is  treated  with  a  kindly 
condescension  more  cutting  than  scorn.  For  it  is  the  conde- 
scension for  the  superannuated,  the  outworn.  A  few  years 
more,  men  say,  and  she  will  be  gone  from  the  midst  of  us. 
Let  her  fondly  believe,  the  poor  old  creature,  that  she  still  has 
some  function  to  perform.     She  can  do  no  great  harm ! 

Is  it  so?  We  who  are  philosophers  must  ask  ourselves 
honestly  whether  the  task  we  are  performing  or  believe  we 
are  performing  is  really  worth  men's  while.  Is  it  not  true 
that  what  was  once  philosophy  was  but  the  sciences  inchoate; 
that,  as  the  sciences  have  defined  and  disengaged  themselves, 
philosophy  has  disappeared  ?  Or  if  it  has  not  yet  wholly  dis- 
appeared, that  it  is  but  the  vague,  ever  decreasing  residuum  of 
what  is  not  yet  science  but  is  due  with  greater  or  less  rapidity 
to  become  science, — a  kind  of  left-over,  a  not-yet-clarified,  a 
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ncvcr-ncvcr  laiul  where  one  may  waiuler  at  will  aiul  ,i;ct  f^lo- 
riously  nowhere? 

Soniclimes  ihc  philosopher  himself  believes  that  all  this  is 
true  of  his  subject.  He,  like  his  human  fellows,  has  stronpf 
within  him  the  desire  for  clarity,  for  precision  of  outline  and 
for  accomplishment.  He  must  act.  and  to  act,  must  know; 
but  to  know,  he  nuist  he  subject  to  no  shiftinj^s  of  sense  or 
thought.  And  he  finds  so  little  of  the  clear  and  stable  in  phi- 
losophy! He  cannot,  like  the  scientist,  point  his  i'\np;cr  to  this 
law  or  to  that,  and  say,  with  the  pride  of  loyalty,  this  has 
been  accomplished!  Rather  he  must  keep  his  hnpers  and  his 
hands  to  both  his  ears  lest  he  be  deafened  by  the  noise  of 
ape-long  philosophic  clamor. 

And  yet  he  knows  better  than  to  despair.  He  knows  that 
philosophy  is  not  science,  nor  ever  may  be ;  that  while,  indeed, 
it  is  most  intimately  related  to  the  several  sciences — it  can  do 
nothing  whatever  without  them — it  is  itself  something  other 
than  they :  that  its  methods  and  results  arc  peculiar  to  its  own 
distinctive  purposes  and  problems  and  must  be  condemned  or 
approved  in  terms  of  these. 

There  was  a  time,  indeed,  when  certain  men — Plato,  Aris- 
totle, Democritus.  Descartes,  etc. — were  both  philosophers  and 
scientists :  but  that  time  has  long  since  passed.  With  the  vast 
increase  of  human  knowledge,  the  philosopher-scientist  has 
suffered  the  inevitable  penalty  of  growth, — he  has  "split  up" 
into  the  philosopher  and  the  scientist.  In  this  process  the  phi- 
losopher has  not  disappeared.  He  has  rather  been  disengaged 
from  an  entangling  alliance,  clarified  as  to  method  and  aim, 
given  a  more  specific  place  and  function  in  the  intellectual  life 
of  humanity. 

The  philosopher-scientist  was  engaged  upon  a  very  difficult 
double  task.  At  times  he  failed  to  realize  that  he  was  in  fact 
leading  a  double  life,  and  would  permit  the  methods  and  stand- 
ards of  the  one,  the  philosophic  self,  to  enter  and  play  hob 
with  the  methods  and  standards  of  the  other,  the  scientific 
self.  Speaking  broadly,  his  task  was  to  know  the  facts;  but 
also  to  understand  them.     The  one,  again  speaking  broadly, 
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was  the  task  of  description ;  the  other  of  interpretation.  While 
there  were  yet  few  facts  to  describe,  there  was  leisure  for 
ranging  over  the  whole  field  of  them,  regarding  them  in  this 
aspect  and  that,  conceiving  them  as  a  whole  scheme  of  things 
and  so  speculating  as  to  their  wider  meaning.  But  the  facts 
have  grown  so  beyond  all  measure  great  in  number  that  the 
mere  enumeration  of  some  one  body  of  them,  not  to  speak  of 
the  careful  description  of  even  a  few  of  them,  has  become  a 
task  taxing  the  strength  of  the  single  investigator  to  the  utter- 
most. So  that  to-day  he  who  describes  has  scarcely  the  leisure 
to  interpret,  to  read  his  facts  in  their  widest  meaning. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between 
description  and  interpretation.  The  scientist  is  still  in  many 
respects  a  philosopher,  and  the  philosopher  a  scientist.  And 
yet  there  is  a  point  where  the  demarcation  becomes  evident 
enough.  For  example,  one  may  describe  with  some  accuracy 
even  a  small  part  of  a  thing;  but  one  may  not  grasp  the  mean- 
ing of  such  a  part  if  one  confines  himself  wholly  or  in  the  main 
to  the  part.  One  must  have  the  thing  in  its  larger  context, 
must  know  its  place  and  function  in  the  wider  scheme  of 
things.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  would  describe  with  success, 
one  must  curb  his  desire  to  know  the  thing  in  its  wider  reaches ; 
one  must  restrict  his  attention  to  the  narrower  context.  Di- 
vide et  impera.  This  is  the  watchword  of  description  as 
against  interpretation,  of  him  who  would  know  the  facts  as 
against  him  who  would  understand  the  meanings. 

There  are,  then,  in  human  thought  always  two  supple- 
mentary tendencies,  the  tendency  to  narrow  and  specialize  the 
scope  of  inquiry,  and  the  tendency  to  expand  and  generalize 
it.  The  first  is  characteristic  of  the  sciences;  the  second  of 
philosophy.  Thus  Professor  James  describes  philosophy  as 
"  the  knowledge  of  things  in  general  by  their  ultimate  causes, 
so  far  as  natural  reason  can  attain  to  such  knowledge."  "  The 
name  philosophy  has  come  more  and  more  to  denote  ideas  of 
universal  scope  exclusively.  The  principles  of  explanation 
that  underlie  all  things  without  exception,  the  elements  com- 
mon to  gods  and  men  and  animals  and  stones,  the  first  whence 
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am!  the  last  whither  of  the  cosmic  procession,  the  conditions 
of  all  knowinj;.  the  most  general  rules  of  human  action — these 
furnish  the  pr.'ltliins  conitnoiily  (It'cmcii  philosophic  f>ar  cx- 
ccUcncc." 

Now  it  shouKl  he  obvious  that  as  intcllii,'cnt  human  hcinii^s 
we  mav  no  more  {lisi>en?c  with  the  pcncral.  the  swccpini::.  the 
all-inclusive  views  than  with  the  views  that  arc  ])articular, 
specific,  precise.  It  is  true  indeed  that  wc  arc  primarily  con- 
cernetl  with  our  specific  tasks  in  tlio  world — we  arc  hewers  of 
wood  and  carriers  of  water.  It  is  incumbent  upon  us  tliere- 
fore  to  pive  strict  heed  to  our  tasks,  to  hew  with  a  clean  stroke 
and  carrv  without  slopping  over.  Education  sliould  concern 
itself  with  the  sj>ecific  and  the  practical.  And  ycl  it  is  equally 
obvious  that  we  are  not  merely  hewers  and  carriers.  These 
tasks  are  means  to  human  and  perhaps  cosmic  ends.  If  we 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  ends,  no  knowledge  of  the  bigger 
reach  and  purpose  of  life,  we  are  but  sorry  slaves  to  the  means. 
We  are  like  dray  hor.'^es  that  pull  and  tug  at  the  harness,  for 
no  reason  in  the  world  but  that  they  must  just  pull  and  tug. 
We  achieve  our  free  humanity  wdien  in  the  midst  of  our  special 
occupations,  we  come  to  understand  the  reason  for  them,  can 
see  direction  and  purpose  and  ultimate  achievement.  But  such 
understanding  comes  only  in  so  far  as  we  are  willing  ever  and 
again  to  disregard  the  specific  tasks,  the  pressing  needs,  the 
immediate  "practical"  things,  to  stand  apart  from  them  and 
view  them  in  the  light  of  a  larger  context. 

Buried  in  the  thick  forest,  one  may  hew  his  tree  and  never 
know  where  in  the  larger  world  he  is.  On  the  other  hand  one 
may  climb  his  tree  before  he  hews  it,  and  so  take  note  of  the 
wider  landscape,  to  learn  of  exits  and  entrances,  of  fertile 
slopes  and  sunny  plains.  Such  a  procedure,  doubtless,  must 
often  seem  to  the  laborious  hewers  nothing  less  than  a  lazy 
shirking  of  tasks.  To  sway  with  the  winds  in  the  top  branches 
while  all  the  axes  are  ringing  steadily  below^ — it  is  little  wonder 
that  now  and  then  an  indignant  worker  shouts  up  his  angry 
scorn.  Yet  when  the  time  for  larger  planning  comes,  when  it 
is  a  question  of  direction,  of  finding  a  way  to  more  profitable 
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places,  doubtless  the  idle  fellow  in  the  tree  top  brings  his  fair 
share  of  wisdom. 

Philosophy,  then,  is  in  its  way  an  attempt  to  climb  to  the 
tree  tops,  to  get  the  wider  sweep  of  life  and  reality.  It  would 
indeed  be  a  sad  day  when  we  should  all  proclaim  that  because 
such  wider  views  were  not  immediately  and  practically  helpful, 
they  were  no  longer  essential.  For  it  would  mean  that  we  had 
at  last  come  to  regard  our  ideal  anticipations,  our  forecasts, 
our  hopes  and  faiths  as  useless  factors  in  life.  It  would  be  a 
sad  day,  for  these  hopes  and  faiths — unproved  and  perhaps 
unprovable — are  unquestionably  the  essential  stimulus  to  hu- 
man advance.  Because  they  reach  beyond  the  specific  and  the 
present,  they  push  us  on  or  draw  us  forward ;  they  refuse  to 
permit  us  to  halt  in  the  march,  to  lie  down  in  a  dream  of  com- 
fort, to  say  the  fatal  words,  "  Verweile  dock!"  They  are  the 
larger  self  of  us  ever  urging  dissatisfaction  with  the  accom- 
plished,  ever  at  war  with  the  actual  and  the  achieved.  It  is  the 
task  of  philosophy  to  create  and  to  scan  these  larger  views,  to 
make  and  to  preserve  for  humanity  the  great  vistas,  the  splen' 
did  outlooks,  the  visions  of  things  not  yet  achieved. 

"  Philosophy  bakes  no  bread  ;  but  she  gives  us  God,  freedom 
and  immortality."  We  may  paraphrase  this  to  meet  our  pres- 
ent situation  by  saying  that  philosophy  indeed  gives  no  train- 
ing for  a  special  vocation,  but  it  makes  possible  the  humaniz- 
ing, socializing,  idealizing  of  all  our  vocations.  It  makes  one 
better  able  to  see  in  one's  vocation  no  mere  end  in  itself  but  a 
means  to  greater  things — to  a  wider  service  and  therefore  to 
a  more  human  joy.  Not  living,  said  Aristotle,  is  enough,  but 
living  well.  So  we  may  again  paraphrase,  not  a  vocation  is 
enough,  but  a  vocation  made  rich  with  the  vision  of  ideal  pos- 
sibilities. Something  of  this  enrichment  of  our  ordinary  tasks 
it  is  the  high  function  of  philosophy  to  accomplish. 

The  foregoing  will  doubtless  be  sufficient  to  indicate  my 
own  reasons  for  the  conviction  that  the  pursuit  of  philosophy 
is  worth  while  and  that  it  should  be  part  of  every  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  the  education  of  young  men.     Perhaps  I  may 
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now  sjKak  more  specifically  of  my  thought  of  the  manner  in 
which  philosophy  shoiilil  he  presented  in  the  City  CoUcj^'e. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  inii)ortant  to  me  that  phil«)S()i>hy 
be  presented  as  a  suhject  that  will  "  niaUe  a  dilTerence"  to  the 
students.  In  a  very  hroad  sense  of  the  word,  it  must  have 
practical  results.  It  is  to  he  no  purely  academic  discussion  of 
isjiues  that  have  long  since  ceased  to  concern  any  one.  Such 
a  practical  treatment  of  philo.soi)hy  is  possil)lc,  1  iliink.  without 
the  lo-ss  oi  any  of  the  peculiar  suhtloty  that  is  characteristic  of 
philosophic  thought.  Treliminary  to  the  work  in  pliilosophy 
proper  should  he  the  training  in  logic  and  psychology.  This 
should  be  followed  by  a  course  in  which  the  student  is  intro- 
duced to  the  broader  pliilosoi)hical  problems  through  the  works 
of  the  great  masters  of  philosophic  thought.  To  win  for  the 
student  some  intimate  acquaintance  with  such  men  as  Soc- 
rates, Plato,  Aristotle.  Plotinus,  Spinoza,  Kant,  and  the  rest 
of  the  philosophic  succession — men  who  have  in  many  ways 
been  the  highest  expression  of  the  progress  of  civilization — is 
in  itself  to  liberalize  him,  to  free  him  from  bondage  to  a  too- 
easy  dogmatism,  to  stimulate  him  to  a  search  for  values  and 
standards  but  vaguely  realized  in  normal  human  thought. 
"To  know  the  chief  rival  attitudes  towards  life,"  says  Pro- 
fessor James.  "  as  the  history  of  human  thinking  has  developed 
them,  and  to  have  heard  some  of  the  reasons  they  can  give  for 
themselves,  ought  to  be  considered  an  essential  part  of  liberal 
education.  .  .  .  Things  can  be  taught  in  dry  dogmatic  ways 
or  in  a  philosophic  way.  At  a  technical  school  a  man  may 
grow  into  a  first-rate  instrument  for  doing  a  certain  job,  but 
he  may  miss  all  the  graciousness  of  mind  suggested  by  the  term 
liberal  culture.  He  may  remain  a  cad,  and  not  a  gentleman, 
intellectually  pinned  down  to  his  one  narrow  subject,  literal, 
unable  to  suppose  anything  different  from  what  he  has  seen, 
without  imagination,  atmosphere,  or  mental  perspective." 

After  such  a  course  the  students  should  be  induced  to  turn 
their  thought  to  human  society  in  order  to  learn  in  how  far  the 
great  ideals  have  been  realized  in  social  organization,  or,  if 
they  have  not  been  realized,  in  how"  far  there  is  still  hope  that 
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they  may  be  realized.  A  course  in  ethics  should  place  the  stu- 
dent in  the  midst  of  the  social  situation  of  to-day  with  the 
questions  constantly  uppermost  in  his  mind :  How  has  this 
social  order  grown  into  being?  How  far  is  it  yet  from  its 
ideal  realization?  Through  what  changes  may  it  be  made 
more  nearly  what  it  should  rightly  be?  In  such  a  course  the 
student  will  bring  to  bear  upon  his  problem  all  the  pertinent 
knowledge  which  he  possesses  as  a  result  of  his  study  of  the 
special  sciences.  He  will  particularly  apply  his  political  sci- 
ence and  economy,  his  anthropology  and  sociology,  and  his 
biology.  He  will  seek  to  discover  how  the  results  which  men 
have  achieved  in  these  special  sciences  may  be  directed  to  the 
enhancement  of  human  life. 

Such  a  course  I  believe  to  be  central  in  importance  in  a 
department  of  philosophy.  Philosophy  may  there  exercise  her 
prerogative  of  scanning  all  the  special  sciences  in  order  to  win 
from  them  some  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  direction 
and  purport  of  life,  and  of  the  means  to  its  proper  organiza- 
tion. At  the  present  time,  with  the  rapid  development  of 
democratic  institutions,  the  demands  which  life  makes  upon 
men  for  intelligent  understanding  and  wise  adjustment  are  so 
great  that  philosophy  would  be  wholly  false  to  its  trust  if  it 
made  no  effort  to  win  for  its  students  some  adequate  compre- 
hension of  the  intricate  problems  of  individual  and  social  life. 
Philosophy  must  interpret  from  its  more  extended  point  of 
view  the  whole  array  of  significant  human  institutions — the 
family,  the  civil  order,  the  industrial  order,  the  state,  educa- 
tion, and  religion — in  order  to  find  some  clear  word  of  direc- 
tion for  the  student  who  goes  to  take  his  mature  place  in  the 
midst  of  them. 

These  two  courses  in  the  history  of  philosophy  and  in  ethics 
should  constitute  the  main  body  of  the  student's  work.  So 
much  every  student  should  have.  But  some  will  desire  more; 
and  provision  should  be  made  to  satisfy  interests  that  have 
been  awakened  in  various  directions.  One  type  of  student  will 
be  desirous  of  entering  more  deeply  into  metaphysical  and 
logical  problems.     Courses  should  be  offered  covering  special 
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periods  of  philoj^ophy  or  dcnliiii:  with  individual  philosophers. 
Three  such  courses  it  is  hoped  will  he  tjiveii  in  the  iinniediatc 
future,  a  course  in  Plato,  in  British  philosophy,  and  in  eon- 
tetiiiK>rary    uielai>liysics.      Another    type   of    stutUnt,    havini; 
awakened  to  ethical  pr«>blcnis.  will  wish  to  piusue  these  more 
carefully  in  the  realm  of  econotuics.  law.  or  the  state.     The 
department  ho|KS  to  otTer  one  course  in  the  immediate  fuliire 
in  partial  resjwnse  to  this  need,  a  course  in  the  philnsophy  of 
law.     Or  another  type,  the  scientific  student,  may  wish  to  ^^'m 
a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  method  and  purport   of 
scientific  work.     Here  is  great  scope  for  splendid  and  nnicli 
needed  work   in  philosoi)hy.      Tlie  department   ])lans  to  offer 
a  course  in  the  philosophy  of  the  sciences.     Or  the  student 
having  taken  the  clemcntar>'  course  in  psychology  may  wish  t*; 
pursue  advanced  problems.     For  this  purpose  an  experimental 
laboratory  should  be  provided.     Such  laboratory  equipment  is 
now  considered  inilispensable  to  effective  psychological  work. 
In  connection  with  such  a  laboratory,  higher  courses  in  psy- 
cholog>%  both  normal  and  pathological,  could  be  offered.     At 
present,  without  the  assistance  of  a  laboratory,  the  department 
offers  one  course  in  advanced  psychology,  treating  problems 
of  human  behavior,  such  as  personal  resources,  initiative  and 
efficiency.     In  recent  years  psychology  has  been  taking  rapid 
strides  towards  making  itself  an  effective  instrument  of  prep- 
aration for  medicine,  law,  teaching,  and  business  life.     The 
psycholog)'  of  efficiency,  abnormal  psychology,  social  psychol- 
ogy  are  all  becoming  increasingly  important  to  the  world  of 
practical  affairs.     It  is  hoped  that  the  work  in  City  College 
may  be  developed  to  an  extent  commensurate  with  the  well- 
nigh  unexampled  opportunities  of  this  College  of  the  city  to 
come  into  touch  with  men  in  all  walks  of  life. 

In  connection  with  all  this  a  library  of  well  selected  philo- 
sophical and  psychological  works  should  be  at  the  student's 
disposal.  The  present  library  is  exceedingly  inadequate,  which 
makes  necessar}*  an  altogether  too  strict  adherence  to  text- 
books. Through  a  recent  generous  gift  of  a  friend  of  the 
College,  however,  the  department  has  been  able,  in  a  measure. 
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to  make  good  some  of  the  more  glaring  deficiencies  in  library 
equipment.  Its  library,  however,  is  still  far  too  meager  for 
effective  use. 

The  possibilities  of  splendid  influence  which  the  department 
of  philosophy  may  exert  upon  the  young  men  who  go  forth 
into  the  big  city  are  so  great  that  I  dare  not  begin  to  speak  of 
them.  The  department  has  a  high  mission  to  fulfil,  a  mission 
which  it  is  my  hope  that  it  may,  at  least  in  some  small  measure, 
bring  to  realization. 

Harry  Allen  Overstreet. 


THE  KMri.()VMi:x  r  i;rRi:AU 


I 

IN  the  early  part  of  loii  the  l'\-iculty  Coniniittcc  on  \\m- 
plo>-mcnt  for  Stiulcnts.  apix^iiilcd  by  President  Finley,  and 
conMStini:  then  of  Professors  McGnckin.  Du.tr.tran  and  the 
writer,  sent  out  an  appeal  to  the  indivichial  ahinmi  of  the 
College  for  contributions  to  enable  it  to  carry  on  its  work  in  a 
systematic  and  useful  manner.  This  appeal  was  financed  by 
the  students  of  the  CoUe.cfc  who  throu.e:h  their  Council  voted  a 
certain  sum  of  money  and  thus  expressed  their  interest  and 
belief  in  the  necessity  of  the  work  proposed. 

This  appeal  was  successful  to  a  limited  extent.  A  sum 
of  monev  amounting  to  more  than  three  hundred  dollars  has 
been  contributed  by  forty-six  Alumni  of  our  College,  and  the 
subscription  is  to  be  repeated  in  the  next  two  years. 

In  the  fall  of  191 1  the  Committee,  now  consisting  of  Pro- 
fessors Bruckner.  W'oolston  and  the  writer,  with  the  approval 
of  President  Finley,  took  further  steps  in  the  development  of 
its  plans.  Circulars  were  sent  to  many  business  houses  which 
might  require  extra  help  during  the  fall  and  w^inter  and  the 
holiday  season  and  on  Saturdays,  and  a  further  effort  was 
made  to  secure  additional  funds  so  that  the  work  then  entered 
upon  might  be  continued  during  the  winter,  spring  and  summer 
of  1912. 

The  plans  of  the  Committee  include  an  arrangement  wnth 
Mr.  Willard  Bartlett  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  the  College  whereby 
this  gentleman  is  giving  to  the  work  of  the  Committee  approxi- 
mately one  half  of  his  time  and  receives  in  return  approxi- 
mately one  half  of  the  time  and  services  of  the  clerk  whom 
the  Committee  hires  and  pays.  For  the  use  of  Mr.  Bartlett 
and  of  the  clerk  a  room  has  been  secured  on  the  third  floor  of 
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the  Main  Building  through  the  courtesy  of  Professor  Over- 
street,  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  and  here  it  is  intended 
to  install  a  telephone  and  a  typewriter  for  the  better  conduct 
of  business. 

This  practical  and  persistent  work  has  now  been  going  on 
since  the  middle  of  November  and  has  produced  results  that 
are  both  satisfactory  now  and  of  good  promise  for  the  future. 
It  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Bartlett  to  prepare  before  long  a 
statement  of  what  has  been  attempted  and  accomplished  as 
well  as  a  presentation  of  some  of  the  facts  that  make  work 
of  this  kind  necessary  and  beneficial  at  the  College. 

It  is  especially  to  the  latter  phase  of  the  matter  that  the 
Committee  desires  to  call  attention.  We  have  all  heard  of 
the  student  who  is  working  his  way  through  College ;  but  very 
few  of  us  realize  the  hardships  endured  by  many  of  those  who 
are  working  their  way  through  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  Nor  will  it  do  to  advise  such  young  men  to  leave 
College  and  seek  work  outside.  For  there  is  in  most  of  these 
young  men  the  indomitable  purpose  to  get  the  very  education 
which  our  College  affords.  In  spite  of  misery  at  home,  these 
young  men  see  in  the  College  education  the  one  escape  for 
themselves  and  for  those  who  often  are  utterly  dependent 
upon  them;  and  even  the  unfortunate  members  of  their  fam- 
ilies can  not  endure  the  thought  that  the  student  of  the  family 
shall  leave  College  and  give  up  a  professional  future  forever. 
No  sacrifice  therefore  seems  too  great.  It  would  be  both  a 
kind  and  a  gracious  act,  and  a  great  encouragement  and  stim- 
ulus if  the  Alumni  of  the  College  would  assist  these  young 
men  in  their  difficult  undertaking  not  by  charitable  gifts,  but 
rather  by  aiding  them  to  secure  more  remunerative  employ- 
ment under  more  tolerable  conditions ;  and  in  no  better,  nobler 
way  can  the  Alumni  show  their  interest  in  and  sympathy  for 
their  younger  and  less  fortunate  brothers. 

Ernest  Ilgen. 

II 

The  Employment  Bureau  was  opened  on  November  13. 
While  a  goodly  number  of  students  have  been  placed  in  posi- 
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tioris.  the  first  few  weeks  have  Ikh-h  rather  a  study  of  the  i)rob- 
lem  than  a  mailer  of  actual  work  done.  The  primary  object 
of  the  bureau  is  lo  find  part  time  eiupKniiuut  for  stiKk-nis  who 
are  in  ncci!  of  funds  to  remain  in  collcj^je.  but  there  are  at  least 
three  other  fields  of  service;  findini;  permanent  positions  for 
ftUidenls  who  have  to  leave  collei^e.  localinj^  {graduates,  and 
assisting;  sludcnls  of  the  evenini;  classes. 

The  present  situation  can  Ik.'  better  understood  by  a  few 
concrete  cases  with  which  the  bureau  has  to  deal  than  by  a 
sialcnienl  of  what  has  been  done. 

A.  B.,  an  upi>cr  junior,  a  fellow  with  considerable  refinement 
and  culture  and  a  ijo(h1  student,  has  been  lijctting  a  little  in  debt. 
He  hatl  either  to  give  up  his  college  conrse  or  go  further  in 
debt;  and  had  decided  on  the  former;  the  bureau  was  able  to 
find  employment  for  him  which  has  enabled  him  to  remain  in 
college  and  will  enable  him  to  finish  his  course. 

C  D..  an  upper  freshman,  lives  at  home  and  goes  to  college; 
his  father  is  an  invalid,  his  mother  has  been  janitrcss  of  an 
apartiuent.  thus  keeping  the  family  togellier;  now  her  health 
is  breaking  down,  and  the  burden  of  the  family  falls  on  C.  D. 
He  is  anxious  to  get  anything  to  do  in  order  to  relieve  his 
mother.  He  is  young,  with  no  special  training  in  any  line,  and 
as  yet  the  bureau  has  not  been  able  to  find  anything  for  him 
to  do. 

E.  F.,  a  student  from  Calcutta,  India,  a  tall  brown-skinned 
manly  looking  fellow,  is  from  a  family  of  means.  He  uses 
very  good  English  and  shows  refinement  in  every  action.  He 
was  sent  to  this  country  by  his  parents  to  be  educated,  but  six 
months  ago  his  father  died  unexpectedly  and  his  source  of 
income  ceased.  He  is  now  endeavoring  to  earn  money  enough 
to  complete  his  education  in  this  country-  before  returning  and 
is  willing  to  do  any  kind  of  work.  He  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  men  who  will  help  form  the  future  of  India.  So  far  it 
has  been  impossible  to  find  anything  for  him  to  do,  owing  to 
his  nationality. 

G.  H.,  an  upper  junior,  in  need  of  funds  to  remain  in  col- 
lege but  ver>-  much  lacking  in  culture  and  personality.     It 
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seemed  almost  hopeless  to  find  anything  for  him  to  do.  He 
was  however  sent  to  a  downtown  business  firm  and  they  gave 
him  a  trial  as  a  billing  clerk  during  the  afternoons.  He 
proved  so  thoroughly  faithful  that  they  gave  him  a  week  off 
at  examination  time  and  took  him  back  at  an  increased  wage. 

I.  J.,  an  Italian  student,  entirely  without  home  or  friends, 
remained  in  college  last  year  getting  along  as  best  he  could, 
often  not  having  a  cent  in  his  pocket.  This  year  he  trans- 
ferred to  the  evening  courses  in  order  to  secure  day  work.  He 
is  an  intensely  hard  worker  and  very  faithful,  but  owing  to  his 
nationality  and  lack  of  the  cultural  traits,  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  find  any  permanent  work  for  him.  Temporary  work 
has  been  secured  for  him  once  or  twice. 

L.  K.,  a  graduating  senior,  has  been  personally  known  to 
the  secretary  and  known  to  be  a  fellow  of  exceptional  execu- 
tive ability.  The  Bureau  has  been  able  to  place  him  with  a 
leading  business  firm  where  he  will  have  the  best  kind  of  an 
opportunity  of  going  right  to  the  top  of  the  business. 

M.  N.  and  O.  R.  have  each  been  placed  in  grocery  stores 
where  they  receive  $3  each  for  Friday  evening  and  all  Satur- 
day.    M.  N.  already  has  been  raised  to  $3.50  a  week. 

These  are  a  few  representative  cases  which  show  the  oppor- 
tunity before  the  employment  bureau.  Worthy  students  are 
leaving  the  City  College  every  week  for  the  lack  of  the  chance 
to  earn  a  very  few  dollars. 

There  is  ample  opportunity  of  employment  for  such  stu- 
dents in  the  city.  It  is  only  a  question  of  bringing  the  bureau 
to  the  attention  of  those  in  need  of  such  help.  This  will  be 
a  somewhat  slow  process  and  the  results  of  the  bureau  for  the 
first  few  months  are  bound  to  be  comparatively  small,  but  the 
future  is  very  promising. 

WiLLARD  BaRTLETT. 
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PivOHABLV  the  most  sij^nincant  fact  in  tin-  pixscnt  day 
ctliicatiiMial  tendency  is  the  inorcasinj^'  attention  },Mven  to 
the  training  and  care  of  backward  and  abnormal  cbihhTn.  b'if- 
tccn  vcars  or  so  atjo.  so  little  was  kn(nvn  about  rliildrcn  thai  it 
was  supposed  there  was  little  lo  l)c  known,  i'npils  were  rc- 
parded  as  l)rii,'ht  or  stupid,  good  or  bad,  industrious  or  lazy, 
because  they  were  "born  so"  or  because  traits  of  aggressive- 
ness or  i^erverseness  merely  "grew  "  in  tlicir  nature.  More- 
over the  idea  obtained  until  very  recently  that  if  a  child  failed 
to  profit  by  the  usual  equipment  and  metliods  of  the  public 
school  system,  he  could  have  no  further  claim  upon  the  school 
for  an  education  or  training. 

Recent  investigations  carried  on  systematically  in  various 
cities  of  the  United  States  have  brought  out  the  fact  that  an 
alarming  number  of  children  are  unable  to  keep  up  with  their 
grades.  That  is,  children  are  one,  two,  three  or  more  years 
behind  the  grade  in  which  they  normally  should  be  according 
lo  their  age.  and  hence  they  are  repeating  their  work  again 
and  again  instead  of  being  regularly  promoted.  This  num- 
ber of  backward  pupils  ranges  in  different  cities  from  the 
gratifyingly  small  per  cent,  of  7.5  to  the  astounding  figure  of 
75.8  per  cent.,  but  averages  a  little  more  than  30  per  cent,  the 
country  over.  These  figures  have,  of  course,  no  reference  to 
those  children  who  are  blind,  deaf,  or  crippled.  This  condi- 
tion of  affairs  has  caused  much  perplexity  and  concern.  Edu- 
cators at  first  sought  to  explain  the  situation  through  the  facts 
of  the  large  immigrant  element,  the  indifference  of  parents, 
and  the  overcrowded  curriculum.  While  these  facts  were  rec- 
ognized influences,  they  did  not  satisfactorily  explain  the  situa- 
tion.    It  finally  occurred  to  some  one  that,  instead  of  inves- 
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tigating  other  possible  influences,  it  might  be  well  to  investi- 
gate the  children  themselves.  As  a  result  of  this  kind  of  in- 
vestigation and  study,  a  new  phase  of  education  has  arisen,  the 
study  of  the  individual's  physical  and  mental  status  and  the 
consequent  treatment  and  training  that  his  nature  demands, 
The  notion  has  come  into  being  that  the  educator  must  of 
necessity  give  attention  to  symptoms  of  subnormal  and  unusual 
development,  and  must  adjust  educational  measures  to  individ- 
ual conditions. 

Investigation  and  study  and  experiment  have  revealed  the 
fact  that  retardation,  mental  dullness,  bad  conduct,  and  even 
moral  degeneracy,  may  be  accounted  for  through  some  phys- 
ical condition  of  the  child.  Defects  of  sight,  defects  of  hear- 
ing, bad  teeth,  adenoids,  malnutrition,  and  nervousness  are 
among  the  common  causes  of  arrested  development  and  the 
consequent  backwardness  in  classes. 

Along  with  these  physical  conditions  are  to  be  mentioned  the 
various  phases  of  mental  deficiency,  all  of  which  conditions 
cause  large  numbers  of  children  to  be  unable  to  profit  by  the 
ordinary  methods  of  teaching  and  therefore  to  be  unable  to 
keep  up  with  the  regular  school  work.  Reliable  estimates 
show  that  about  three  per  cent,  of  the  entire  school  population 
of  this  country  are  permanently  incapacitated  for  competition 
with  their  normal  fellows  in  the  work  of  the  schools  and  in  the 
subsequent  struggle  of  gaining  an  upright  and  independent 
livelihood.  According  to  the  census  of  1909,  the  enrollment 
in  the  schools  was  seventeen  and  a  half  millions,  which  means 
that  over  five  hundred  thousand  children  of  school  age  are 
permanently  below  normal  in  some  degree.  Only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  these,  and  of  course  the  lower  grade,  are 
cared  for  in  public  or  private  institutions,  leaving  a  vast  army 
of  the  mentally  incapacitated  for  the  schools  to  struggle  with 
as  best  they  can. 

The  necessity  of  placing  all  such  subnormal  children  in  spe- 
cial classes,  where  special  guardianship  and  special  teaching 
can  be  given  them,  is  the  vital  problem  of  the  schools  at  the 
present  time.     New  York  has  about  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
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five  such  classes  now  and  is  formiiij:^  more  as  rapidly  as  they 
can  Ix.'  provitleil  for.  Similar  elT(M-ts  are  hcinsj^  made  in  other 
cities  as  well. 

To  learn  the  cause  of  a  ehiltl's  hackwardness,  to  ascertain 
whether  he  is  retarded  hy  some  remedial  physical  conditions, 
or  whether  he  is  iKnnanenlly  defective  mentally,  to  devise  the 
best  methods  of  helping  the  cliild  overcome  his  handicap,  or  at 
least  give  him  the  best  develnpnicnt  <>f  which  he  is  capable, 
are  all  ditVicnlt  tasks. 

In  order  to  help  in  this  important  and  imperative  work,  a 
course  has  been  inaugurated  this  year  at  the  College  of  tlic 
City  of  New-  York,  as  one  of  the  extension  courses  for  teacli- 
ers,  for  the  study  of  the  nature  and  treatment  of  backward  and 
exceptional  children.  The  aims  of  the  course  are  to  furnish 
teachers  and  students  of  education  an  understanding  of  the 
theories  of  mental  deficiency  and  retardation;  to  show  how  to 
make  preliminary  examinations  and  diagnoses  of  pupils  in 
order  to  determine  their  mental  status ;  to  devise  the  best  forms 
of  special  teaching;  to  give  a  more  thorough  understanding  of 
the  normal  child  and  the  problems  of  his  education  through  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  subnormal  and  exceptional  child. 
The  course  includes  first,  lectures  on  the  nature  and  treatment 
of  backward  and  mentally  deficient  children  and  second,  the 
examination  and  diagnosis  of  children  before  the  class  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  their  deficiency  and  their  subse- 
quent training,  and  of  enabling  the  student  to  make  for  him- 
self the  necessary  preliminary  tests  and  measurements  of  back- 
ward pupils  as  he  may  meet  them  in  regular  school  work. 

A  clinic  is  conducted  in  connection  with  the  course.  Exam- 
inations of  children  are  made  privately  as  well  as  before  the 
class.  If  physical  defects  are  revealed  the  child  is  sent,  if  con- 
sent can  be  obtained,  to  a  physician  for  further  examination 
and  treatment.  Each  child  is  follow^ed  up  by  a  member  of 
the  class,  who  inquires  into  his  home  conditions,  if  necessary, 
and  undertakes  his  special  teaching,  if  that  is  not  already  pro- 
vided for.  Several  children  have  already  been  examined  and 
given  help  through  medical  aid  and  teaching.     They  repre- 
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sent  cases  of  speech  defect,  mental  defect,  and  arrested  devel- 
opment through  physical  defects. 

A  boy  of  nine  was  brought  in,  who  was  behind  his  class 
because  of  his  inability  to  spell.  He  was  also  reported  to  be 
inattentive  in  his  w^ork  and  prone  to  mischief  and  truency.  It 
was  found,  on  examination,  that  his  hearing  was  badly  de- 
fective and  his  sight  partially  so.  By  close  attention  he  could 
follow  ordinary  speech  in  the  class  room,  but  he  failed  often 
to  catch  all  the  sounds  and  syllables  of  words.  His  teacher 
is  giving  him  special  help,  suggested  by  his  condition,  and  a 
physician's  aid  is  to  be  obtained  if  possible. 

Another  boy  of  six  was  brought  in,  from  whom  scarcely 
any  response  at  all  could  be  gained  in  the  class  room.  He  was 
dull  and  listless  and  shy.  It  was  found  that  he  had  nervous 
disorder  which  also  affected  his  eyes,  he  had  symptoms  of 
serious  adenoid  and  throat  trouble,  and  as  a  probable  result 
of  these  conditions,  his  hearing  was  dull.  He  also  showed 
marked  symptoms  of  malnutrition.  The  teacher  prevailed  on 
the  parents  of  the  boy  to  have  his  adenoids  removed  and  his 
eyes  treated.  She  also  secured  the  help  of  the  visiting  nurse  in 
making  suggestions  to  the  parents  relative  to  the  boy's  gen- 
eral health  conditions.  As  a  result  of  these  corrections  in  the 
boy's  physical  life,  and  of  the  teacher's  special  care  in  her 
teaching,  the  boy  has  improved  wonderfully  in  his  general 
appearance  and  has  become  decidedly  more  interested  and 
responsive  in  his  school  work.  This  boy  typifies  well  the  child 
who,  if  left  in  the  regular  large  class  with  no  special  attention, 
soon  becomes  the  mentally  arrested  and  backward  pupil. 

A  very  attractive  looking  child  of  nine  was  brought  to  the 
clinic,  who  proved  to  be  of  such  low  grade  mentally  that  she 
would  be  perfectly  hopeless  in  any  regular  school.  The 
mother  was  advised  and  aided  in  placing  the  child  in  an  insti- 
tution for  the  feeble-minded. 

Another  little  girl  of  similar  age  was  found  to  have  a  mental 
age  of  about  three  years  less  than  her  chronological  years. 
She  had  been  promoted  twice  in  her  school  experience,  but 
could  not  succeed  in  doing  the  work  of  the  last  grade  to  which 
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she  had  l>crn  ailvancctl.  She  had  fairly  pxxl  word  nicniory, 
s*-»  that  she  could  rc|>eat  tables  ami  sikM  words  after  they  had 
l>cen  told  lo  her  a  numlK'r  of  times,  and  she  could  read  pretty 
well.  She  showed  almost  no  ability  at  all.  however,  iu  com- 
prehenilini;  relaiit>Jis  and  values  of  uunihers  and  the  meanini,' 
of  words.  She  could  coiuU  and  add  ami  subtract,  in  a  small 
wav,  by  using  concrete  objects,  as  beads  or  pennies,  but  she 
could  not  deal  with  symbols  nor  with  values  iu  the  abstract. 
Her  failure  to  i\o  the  w(^rk  of  the  rei^ular  class  is  not  hard 
to  understand.  She  is  to  bo  i)laced  in  an  ungraded  class, 
where  the  teacher  can  gi\c  her  work  of  tlic  nat uu-  and  in  ihe 
manner  suited  to  her  ability. 

The  very  large  fact  api)arenl  in  all  such  cases  is  that  c.\cei>- 
tional  children  cannot  be  classified,  they  cannot  be  grouped, 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  do  similar  work  in  a  similar  way. 
Each  is  a  problem  in  himself  demanding  individual  study  and 
individual  treatment. 

An  especially  gratifying  feature  of  the  work  of  this  new 
course  is  the  readiness  and  willingness  of  teachers  to  aid  pupils, 
because  of  their  general  interest  in  the  problems  of  teaching 
and  because  of  their  personal  interest  in  helping  un fortunate 
children.  They  are  ready  to  spend  extra  time  and  go  to  extra 
expense  for  children  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  help  they 
can  give. 

Samuel  B.  Heckman. 
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THE  annual  dinner  of  the  Associate  Alumni,  held  at  the 
Hotel  Savoy  on  the  evening  of  January  2^],  was  the 
most  successful  in  the  history  of  the  Association.  We  record 
the  numbers  of  subscribers  from  each  class.  Of  them  510 
were  actually  present  at  the  dinner. 

'53—  3  '(i7—  2  '79—  2  '90—12  '01—30 

'56 —  2  '68—  7  '80—17  '91—  7  '02—19 

'57—  I  '69—  5  '81—  7  '92—24  '03—17 

'58 —  I  '70 —  4  '83 — 15  '93 — 20  '04 — 20 

'59—  I             '71—  4             '83—11             '94—13  'OS— 14 

'60 —  2             '72 —  2             '84 — 13             '95 —  6  '06 — 24 

'61 —  2             'IZ—  9             '85 —  2             '96 — 17  '07 —  6 

'62—  3             '74—  I             '86—  5             '97—41  '08—  3 

'64—  3             '7^>—  5             '87—  8             '98—10  '09—  4 

'65—  2             '77—17             '88—19             '99—12  '10—10 

'66—  2             '78—  3             '89—11             '00—19  'II—  8 

Non-graduate  Instructors    13 

Total     540 

The  greatest  good-feeling  prevailed ;  the  speeches,  which  we 
give  almost  entire,  were  excellent;  and  the  alumni  Glee  Club 
added  to  the  joyousness  of  the  occasion  by  leading  in  the  sing- 
ing. Among  the  letters  read  by  the  toast-master  was  one 
from  Isaac  Seligman  '53,  of  London,  and  a  dispatch  signed  by 
several  graduates  who  are  "on  the  western  edge  of  the  Conti- 
nent." The  Committee  on  Arrangements,  and  particularly  its 
chairman  and  those  members  who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  work, 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  result  of  their  labors. 

The  President  of  the  Association,  Dr.  Henry  M.  Leipziger 
'73,  acting  as  toast-master  spoke  as  follows : 

My  friends,  I  appreciate  more  than  I  can  tell  the  distin- 
guished honor  of  presiding  over  this  body — the  largest  and 
the  most  enthusiastic  dinner  in  the  history  of  the  Alumni;  and 
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I  hojH"  that  this  will  \k  a  small  inimlKT  C(Mni)aii(l  with  the 
nunilxrr  that  will  attend  hereafter.  I'\)r  it  speaks  volumes  for 
the  interest,  for  the  enthusiasm,  for  the  devotion  and  for  the 
loyaUv  of  the  sons  of  the  hest  college  in  the  world — the  (*ol- 
Icpc  of  the  City  of  New  York.  And  that  is  the  sj)irit  that  you 
must  feel;  that  your  Alma  Mater  is  the  hest  Alma  Mater;  he- 
cause  this  College  is  founded  upon  the  endowment  of  the  entire 
people  of  the  City.  And  what  we  owe  to  it  is  our  character. 
our  enthusiasm,  our  knowleili,a*  and  t)ur  j)rei)aration,  not  alone 
for  livelihood,  hut  for  the  lar}^er  life  which  we  arc  lcadinJ,^ 
Now  what  can  the  alumni  do  to  pay  hack  to  the  College  some 
little  coin  of  the  realm  for  the  inspiration  it  has  received.  First 
of  all.  we  can  helj)  make  this  College  the  College  of  the  entire 
people  of  the  City  of  New  York;  not  of  a  class  of  people;  hut 
as  it  was  years  ago,  of  all  the  people  witliin  tlie  borders  of  llie 
City  of  New  York.  This  is  a  democratic  College;  and  in  this 
College  we  learn,  more  than  in  any  other  college  in  the  land, 
the  tnie  spirit  of  democracy.  This  nol)le.  imperial  City  of 
New  York  has  outstretched  its  arms  with  a  generosity  un- 
rivalled in  history  and  welcomed  every  one  to  this  great  melt- 
ing-pot and  placed  opportunities  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice 
within  the  hands  and  means  of  every  man  who  comes  even  to 
the  doors  of  Ellis  Island.  And  that  is  the  glory  of  this  demo- 
cratic institution,  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

The  alumni  can  help  to  make  this  College  the  College  of 
the  entire  City,  including  Brooklyn.  That  distinguished  son 
of  New  Y'ork,  that  distinguished  alumnus  of  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York  who  passed  away  during  the  past  year 
was  the  most  distinguished  son  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn. 
When  he  went  to  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  at 
Twenty-third  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue,  it  w-as  more 
difficult  for  him  to  get  there  than  it  is  now  from  Flatbush  to 
St.  Nicholas  Terrace.  We  want  one  great  College  for  the  en- 
tire City  of  New  York :  only  one  great  College. 

We  can  help  the  College  by  gifts.  I  said  last  year  that  I 
didn't  see  why  the  College  did  not  get  endowments  like  other 
colleges.  Why  not?  Why  should  not  legacies  be  left  to  the 
College?  Mr.  Tremain  left  in  his  will,  I  am  told,  a  large  sum 
for  the  Students'  Aid  Fund.  The  Class  of  '72,  I  am  told,  is 
going  to  give  a  very  large  and  generous  gift  to  the  College — 
$10,000.  An  alumnus  of  the  Class  of  '53  is  going  to  give  a 
very  large  gift  to  the  College.  And  I  hope  these  illustrations 
will  stimulate  action  on  the  part  of  other  alumni. 

We  can  help  the  College,  however,  most  signally  by  becom- 
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ing  true  citizens  of  the  City  and  ready  to  answer  the  call  of 
public  service.  In  '6i  the  students  of  the  College  were  ready 
to  lay  down  their  lives — ^to  die — for  their  country.  I  think  it 
is  much  nobler  to  live  for  your  City.  I  hope  that  the  sons  of 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  shall,  by  their  activity 
and  by  their  readiness  to  serve  the  highest  ideals  of  civic  pride, 
pay  back  the  debt  which  they  owe  and  in  some  measure  make 
return  for  the  education  they  receive.  Only  a  few  days  ago 
the  Ambassador  to  France  laid  down  that  noble  post.  Why? 
Simply  because  he  wanted  to  devote  his  time  to  a  fellowship  in 
Harvard  College.  To  what  nobler  purpose  can  we  dedicate 
our  lives  than  being  fellows  of  this  great,  rich  and  noble  City — 
to  be  in  the  future  the  great  City  of  Light  for  the  world. 

After  a  few  introductory  remarks  President  Finley  said : 

I  am  told  that  I  can  speak  only  ten  minutes;  and  I  shall 
have  to  make  a  very  prosaic  speech.  It  is,  however,  I  think,  a 
report  of  progress.  When  I  took  the  oath  of  this  office — 
longer  ago  than  I  would  want  to  believe — which,  despite  its 
vicissitudes  and  trials  is  the  best  office  because  it  is  the  presi- 
dency of  the  best  College  in  the  world — I  would  not  exchange 
it  for  any  other  academic  office — I  do  not  mean  to  say  by  that 
that  I  have  been  invited  to — when  I  took  that  oath  I  said  that 
I  believed  in  a  higher  education  supported  by  the  people ;  that 
is,  the  many  instead  of  the  few.  Although  that  belief  has 
been  strengthened  in  me,  it  is  not  necessary  tonight  that  I 
should  iterate  it.  The  faith  and  the  desire  embodied  in  that 
belief  have  become  transmuted  into  a  provision  that  is  as 
tangible  as  one  of  our  towers  and  is  as  lasting  as  the  mortar 
that  holds  the  stones  together,  if  not  as  lasting  as  the  stones 
themselves.  In  the  past  decade  public  higher  education  has 
become  universal  the  other  side  of  the  mountains.  From  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  every  commonwealth  has 
its  State  university.  Some  of  those  universities  are  taking 
their  places  beside  the  first  and  oldest  universities  in  the  land, 
not  only  in  the  size  of  the  student  body,  but  in  the  quality  of 
the  work,  in  the  nobility  of  their  spirit  and  in  the  magnitude  of 
their  endowments.  In  the  State  from  which  I  come,  there  is 
a  State  university  built  upon  what  was  raw  prairie  ground 
when  I  was  a  boy — and  that  was  not  so  long  ago ;  a  university 
which  now  has  $2,000,000  a  year  under  a  special  tax  that  has 
been  levied  and  will  continue  indefinitely,  I  suppose  to  the  end 
of  time,  unless  it  is  increased.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  dimin- 
ished.    And  there  is  the  State  of  Minnesota.     I  was  out  there 
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a  tow  weeks  ago.  The  State  univcr.siiy  there  has  $40,000,000 
of  ciulowmciu;  ami  the  pnnisioii  thai  has  iK'en  made  hv  this 
City  of  New  York  is  thlTereJit  merely  in  the  fact  th.it  it  is  sni>- 
porictl  by  the  jK^ople  of  the  City  instead  of  the  people  of  the 
Stale.     So  il  is  not  quite  as  extensive. 

I-cl  me  say  this  frankly:  we  do  not  hear  nuich  aboui  the  en- 
dowments of  the  City  College.  Do  you  know  that,  in  the  last 
ten  years,  if  we  were  to  capitalize  the  increase  in  our  approjjri- 
ations.  assnmini;  that  the  ;ipi)ropriations  are  not  to  be  less,  we 
have  ailded  $7,cxk).ooo  or  $S.(xxi.(H)o  to  our  endowment,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  $4,000,000  or  $5,ooo.ocx)  that  has  i)een  given  us 
for  the  plant  itself?  All  honor  to  the  nien  from  'J'ownsend 
Harris  and  I\ol)ert  Kelly  and  their  asstx-iatcs  down  to  ICdward 
Shepard  and  his  associates  in  the  board  of  trustees  and  in  the 
alumni  who.  through  their  struggles  against  opposition  and 
through  their  .'sacrifices,  have  made  this  public  education,  this 
higher  education  by  the  City,  a  fact  and  a  force,  and  have 
given  it  such  embodiment,  such  sub.'^tanlial  and  such  beauti- 
ful emlxKliment,  that  it  is  referred  to  as  the  crowning  glory  of 
this  great  City. 

In  our  poignant  sorrow  for  Mr.  Shepard,  who  has  gone  from 
us.  we  may  seem  for  a  moment  to  forget  the  .services  of  others. 
But  our  gratitude  has  simply  culminated  in  that  wonderful 
personality  to  whom  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  was 
dearer  than  any  other  interest  in  this  world,  outside  of  his 
family.  And  it  is  one  of  my  happiest  memories  that,  shortly 
before  his  going,  his  last  day  at  the  College — the  day  when 
we  celebrated  the  accpiisition  of  a  French  library — our  French 
Day — he  said :  '*  It  has  been  the  best  day,  saving  one  and  pos- 
sibly two.  in  the  history  of  this  College."  I  am  so  glad  that 
he  had  that  satisfaction  before  lie  went.  For  in  him,  it  seems 
to  me,  this  fact  of  higher  education  by  the  City  became  estab- 
lished for  all  time.  It  has  become  a  permanent  and  prophetic 
fact  and  force. 

Now  there  was  one  other  pledge  wliich  I  made.  But  I 
didn't  commit  anybod}'  else  when  I  took  that  oath.  It  w'as  a 
pledge  out  of  my  devotion  to  higher  education  for  the  people, 
not  simply  by  the  people,  not  simply  of  the  people ;  a  place  that 
would  be  open  to  those  who  might  come;  a  good  institution, 
whose  work  should  be  simply  for  the  people,  not  simply  those 
that  came  to  it,  but  for  the  entire  City.  We  have  the  best 
equipment  that  has  been  given  to  any  college  in  this  country. 
We  have.  I  think — perhaps  I  am  prejudiced — the  best  body  of 
men  gathered  there  to  teach.     I  am  sorry  that  that  man  has 
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gone  upon  his  vacation,  Professor  Compton.  And  I  must 
speak  of  another  who  cannot  be  here  tonight.  One  who  has 
organized  the  association  of  secretaries  of  the  various  classes, 
Professor  Le  Gras.  Our  thoughts  should  go  to  him  for  a 
moment  in  gratitude,  not  only  for  his  ability  as  a  teacher,  but 
for  his  interest  in  this  association. 

We  have  the  most  eager,  intellectually  eager,  body  of  stu- 
dents to  be  found  in  this  country.  We  shall  find  some  to 
match  them,  perhaps,  on  the  other  side;  but  we  have  the  best 
in  the  land.  Our  problem  now  is  not  to  get  more  from  the 
city;  we  have  gotten  enough — we  want  a  little  more  in  order 
that  our  teachers  may  have  somewhere  near  adequate  compen- 
sation. But  when  we  have  that  we  shall  be  content  for  a  little 
time,  perhaps. 

But  the  question  now  is,  are  we  going  to  make  these  advan- 
tages as  profitable  as  possible  for  all  the  people  of  this  city? 
As  Mr.  McCombs,  our  newest  trustee,  is  going  to  say  some- 
thing later,  I  hope  what  I  say  will  not  prejudice  my  advocacy 
of  what  he  may  have  in  mind — will  not  prejudice  the  case  at 
all.  Now  that  I  have  referred  to  Mr.  McCombs,  I  think  I 
ought  to  say  this :  It  was  reported,  when  Mr.  McCombs  was 
made  a  trustee,  that  he  was  nominated  as  a  special  friend  of 
mine.  I  wish  to  repudiate  that,  not  on  my  account,  but  on 
Mr.  McCombs'  account.  I  didn't  have  the  good  fortune  to 
know  Mr.  McCombs  before  his  appointment.  I  think  I  saw 
him  once  for  two  or  three  minutes.  But  I  say  this  in  order 
that  you  may  know  that  I  have  not  used  any  influence  in  any 
way.  Mr.  McCombs  was  appointed  upon  his  own  merits. 
He  may  say,  as  he  has  intimated  to  me,  something  about  the 
way  in  which  our  men  can  serve  the  City  directly.  But  we  are 
going  in  that  direction  already.  I  have  been  hoping  that  the 
old  College  building  would  be  repaired.  We  are  not  using  it 
just  now.  We  are  using  the  adjoining  building.  We  took 
leave  of  it  in  a  ceremonious  way  some  time  ago ;  and  then  went 
on  using  it.  There  are  600  or  700  students  down  there.  We 
are  going  to  establish  a  relationship  with  the  City,  of  which  we 
had  a  mild  prophecy  at  our  new  College  buildings  last  fall. 
We  want  the  City  to  put  in  that  building  a  permanent  budget 
exhibit,  so  that  we  shall  have  there  a  social  museum  which  may 
be  used  by  our  courses  that  relate  especially  to  City  affairs. 
We  have  now  courses  in  sociology,  political  science,  etc.,  which 
should  be  gathered  into  that  museum,  which  should  be  a  library 
and  laboratory  of  such  courses.     I  hope  that  that  old  College 
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buiklini;  is  to  stand,  not  o\\\\  as  a  mark  of  what  llic  ("ity  has 
done  in  the  jKist  in  providing  education,  but  is  to  Ir-  an  iniiina- 
tion  of  what  this  r»>lU'i:c  is  still  to  do  for  the  City. 

Now  there  are  i>thcr  steps  we  have  already  taken  in  that 
direction.  I  don't  know  that  you  know  that  we  have  j.ooo 
or  3.000  teachers  coniinj^  into  the  CoUejje  every  week.  To 
them  we  arc  extendinj^  the  benefits  of  our  eijuipment  and  of 
our  tuition.  Then  we  have  at  nip^ht  over  400  yount,'  men  who 
arc  workinfj  by  tlay  (most  of  them  young  men — not  boys) 
coming  in  to  take  the  regular  college  courses.  And  last  week 
the  trustees  authorized  the  admission  by  day  of  a  limited  num- 
ber of  maturer  students  to  the  regular  courses — mature  young 
men  who  cannot  take  all  the  courses  in  sequence  leading  to  a 
degree.     And  the  ai>plications  are  Hooding  us  now. 

We  are  endeavoring  to  help  the  people  of  this  City  in  every 
possible  way.  We  arc  maintaining  the  old  discipline  for 
which  Professor  Compton  stood  ;  and  I  hope  we  shall  maintain 
it  to  the  end  of  time,  for  any  good  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
do  this  City  must  be  based  upon  those  severe  disciplines.  The 
standards  of  the  College  arc  high.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  an  unprejudiced  per- 
son, at  a  public  dinner  said  that  he  with  others  had  had  occasion 
to  inquire  into  college  conditions  throughout  the  country,  and 
that  he  was  able  to  say  that  the  standard  of  the  City  College 
was  of  a  high  rank  and  that  it  compared  favorably  with  those 
of  other  colleges  of  this  country.  And  he  was  able  to  say  that 
upon  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Pritchett  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion. We  are  not  asking  to  be  admitted  to  the  list  of  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  Carnegie  Foundation;  but  we  are  glad  to  know 
that,  in  point  of  scholarship  at  any  rate,  we  are  eligible. 

I  want  now  to  say  something  about  another  matter  in  which 
we  want  the  interest  of  all  the  alumni.  I  have  forgotten  how 
many  years  ago  it  was  when  I  said  that  we  wanted  money  with 
which  to  improve  the  field  to  the  south  of  the  College.  There 
are  four  vacant  blocks  which  our  boys  might  have  in  which  to 
practice  and  play  once  in  a  w-hile.  The  other  day  some  one 
called  me  up  and  wanted  to  know  how-  much  we  wanted  for 
that  purpose.  I  told  him  I  thought  we  could  do  it  for  $10,000. 
Within  twenty-four  hours  he  said,  "I  have  the  $10,000  for 
you."  I  think  I  must  say  in  his  defense,  because  you  may  all 
be  petitioning  him  tomorrow,  that  he  did  not  give  it  himself. 
I  then  wrote  to  the  man  saying  that  we  were  very  grateful  for 
his  promise,  but  said  that  we  wanted  also  to  improve  the  field 
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permanently.  Whereupon  he  said  that  he  was  wilHng  to  do 
that.  So  matters  have  rested  ever  since.  Now  the  College  is 
ready,  I  think,  to  go  forward  and  improve  that  field.  I 
brought  here  tonight  a  sketch  of  the  field.  Here  are  the  Col- 
lege buildings ;  and  here  are  the  four  blocks  to  the  south. 
When  suggesting  the  improvement  of  those  two  blocks — the 
crossing  street  has  been  technically  closed,  physically  it  is  not 
yet  closed.  We  have  the  money  promised  with  which  to 
develop  that  field,  if  only  the  College  can  control  the  use  of  it. 
We  don't  want  the  exclusive  use  of  it ;  but  we  do  want  the  con- 
trol of  it,  for  a  playground  for  our  thousands  of  boys  and  for 
the  use  of  our  Department  of  Physical  Training — which  is  the 
most  efficient  department  (if  I  were  under  oath  I  would  have 
to  say  this)  of  physical  training  in  this  country.  I  cannot 
refrain  from  telling  you  that  our  boys,  while  they  cannot  take 
part  in  the  tests  in  out-of-door  sports,  because  we  don't  have 
any  field,  are  winning  victories  in  other  sports.  Our  College 
team  has  been  among  the  first  two  or  three  teams  in  basket- 
ball. We  have  played  with  Harvard  and  Yale  and  Princeton, 
and  have  regularly  beaten  them.  This  year  we  had  a  chance 
to  play  only  Cornell ;  and  we  have  beaten  Cornell.  We  have 
beaten  Cornell  and  Columbia  in  swimming.  I  hear  tonight 
that  Townsend  Harris  has  tied  for  first  place  in  track  events. 
So  we  are  going  forward  in  the  entire  field  in  which  we  are 
permitted  to  exercise.  In  the  past  we  have  held  debates  with 
some  of  the  Colleges.  We  are  now  challenged  to  debate  with 
the  undergraduates  of  Johns  Hopkins.  There  are  to  be  two 
debates,  both  to  be  held  at  the  same  time,  one  in  New  York 
and  the  other  in  Baltimore.  The  City  College  team  here  will 
be  supporting  one  side  of  the  question  while  the  City  College 
team  in  Baltimore  will  be  supporting  the  other  side  of  the 
question.  The  Class  of  '94  is  further  stimulating  the  debates 
by  offering  a  prize. 

Now  I  must  say  something  about  the  gifts  we  have  been 
getting — how  much  we  have  been  getting  from  private  sources 
as  well  as  from  public  sources.  One  morning  a  man  came  into 
my  office  and  handed  me  $10,000  in  a  form  which  I  had  never 
seen  before,  the  income  of  which  was  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
chase of  scientific  books.  We  have  literally  started  three  de- 
partmental libraries.  And  then  Mr.  Claflin  came  along  and 
gave  $10,000  for  the  purchase  of  the  Newcomb  Library  in 
Astronomy,  Physics  and  Mathematics ;  and  he  provided  for  its 
cataloguing  and  for  additions  to  it.    Then  we  wanted  a  library 
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in  Chemistry;  ami  tliis  man  t)f  tlio  C^Iass  of  '53  lioiii^Mit  that 
library.  A  few  ilays  ixi^n  he  came  in  and  j^'ave  $5.(>{h)  nioir  to 
keep  it  up.  Aiul  he  en.i:r<»sseil  the  deed  of  j^ift  himscll  ;  .iiid 
it  was  more  beautiful  than  it  could  have  been  done  hv  the 
DejKirtnient  of  Art.  I  think,  today.  He  is  shakinj.j  his  iu-ad  ; 
so  I  ilon't  dare  to  mention  his  name.     He  is  sitting  here. 

Then  there  have  been  other  j^ifts.  The  Class  of  'S5  has 
filled  Frofes.sor  Downer's  shelves  with  $j,cx30  worth  of  b'rench 
books.  Another  man  has  j^iven  $j.ooo  for  the  jnirchasc  of 
books  in  history.  Mr.  Lewi.sohn  has  p^ivcn  $2,cx)0  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books  in  German. 

The.se  gifts,  gentlemen,  inilicale  to  you  tlir  rnnluk'ucc  that 
the  people  of  the  City  are  coming  to  have  in  tht-  permanency 
of  this  institution:  and  they  indicate  also  the  (lirectit)n  that 
your  gifts  may  take.  There  are  some  departments  that  are 
not  yet  fully  provided  with  books.  And  they  point,  gentlemen, 
to  a  need  that  is  already  upon  us.  We  need  a  Library  Build- 
ing— a  Library  Building.  We  arc  not  going  to  ask  the  City 
for  it.  Mr.  Kohns  is  going  to  get  it  from  you.  There  is  to 
be  at  the  College  some  dav  an  Alumni  Memorial  Library. 

Now  there  are  three  things  that  must  be  done.  One  is,  we 
mu5t  increase  the  salaries  of  the  instructing  staff.  That 
doesn't  include  the  salary  of  the  president.  He  already  has  as 
much  as  he  ought  to  have — at  least  in  the  eyes  of  everybody 
except  his  own  family.  The  teaching  stafT  has  not  adequate 
compensation. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  tliis  Library  that  must  be  evoked 
out  of  the  ground.  And  in  the  third  place,  there  is  this  field 
which  we  must  have  for  our  boys. 

I  have  made  a  pledge  with  myself  that  I  shall  not  stop  until 
those  three  things  are  accomplished  or  secured,  unless  I  am 
prevented  by  the  hand  of  God  or  the  trustees.  Either  or  both 
may  retire  me;  but  I  shan't  go  willingly  until  that  time  comes. 
I  do  not  say  that  I  will  go  then ;  but  it  will  be  much  easier  for 
you  to  get  rid  of  me  when  those  three  things  have  been 
accomplished. 

Professor  Paul  H.  Hanus,  of  Harvard  University,  was  then 
introduced.    We  give  his  remarks,  with  a  few^  omissions : 

Gentlemen:  I  need  not  say  that  it  caused  me  very  great 
pleasure,  indeed,  to  be  invited  to  your  board  and  to  share  in 
your  festivities  tonight.  Since  I  am  not  an  alumnus  of  this 
institution,  the  first  institution  in  the  land,  as  the  President 
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told  US,  and  referred  to  also  as  the  institution  with  the  most 
enthusiastic  and  eager  body  of  students  and  the  best  faculty 
in  the  land  by  another  officer  of  the  institution,  I  have  been 
wondering  how  I  can  justify  my  presence  when  I  am  only  a 
member  of  a  second-class  college.  I  say  this  only  because  I 
am  speaking  in  advance  of  another  representative  of  a  New 
England  college.  Gentlemen,  I  have  some  claim  to  be  present 
apart  from  the  claim  which  the  president  of  the  Association 
very  kindly  attributed  to  me,  for  I  am  myself  a  member  of  a 
State  university — the  University  of  Michigan,  a  university 
which  is  maintained  with  public  funds,  just  as  this  College  is 
maintained  with  public  funds  of  the  people  of  this  City. 

Your  president  has  referred  to  the  service  which  this  College 
may  render  to  the  City  which  supports  it.  And  it  seems  to 
me  that  he  struck  one  of  the  most  vital  and  fundamental  notes 
which  could  have  been  struck  in  relation  to  the  work  of  the 
institution.  The  resources  of  an  institution  ought  not  to  be 
regarded  as  merely  accessible  to  its  undergraduates.  Just  so 
far  as  the  resources  of  an  institution  are  made  accessible  to 
all  the  people  who  need  it,  just  so  far  will  the  institution  render 
a  service  commensurate  with  its  full  responsibility.  I  am, 
therefore,  more  than  glad,  from  my  own  point  of  view,  that 
it  is  apparently  the  policy  of  this  great  College  to  find  an  edu- 
cational need,  and  when  it  sees  an  educational  need  in  this 
community  to  meet  it.  I  had  a  rather  interesting  experience  of 
what  that  means  a  year  ago.  I  was  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. Now  everybody  knows  what  great  strides  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  has  been  making  in  rendering  its  resources 
accessible  to  the  people  of  that  State — no  matter  what  the  edu- 
cational need  might  be.  And  among  other  things  they  have 
a  Legislative  Reference  Library,  so  called,  which  is  presided 
over  by  one  of  the  professors  of  that  institution.  He  was 
Professor  of  Economics ;  but  his  chief  business  is  to  take 
charge  of  that  library,  the  purpose  of  which,  by  the  way,  is  to 
enable  legislators  to  study  their  jobs.  And  I  actually  found 
that  it  worked.  At  that  institution  a  year  ago,  I  found  a 
legislature  studying  its  work.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  this  Col- 
lege can  ever  bring  it  about,  that  the  legislature  of  this  City 
can  be  induced  to  study  its  job,  it  will  render  a  service  no  less 
valuable.  .  .  . 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  you  are  the 
fortunate  few  who  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  an  educa- 
tion extending  over  many  years.    You  are  those  survivers  who, 
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by  the  circumstances  of  your  lives  or  by  your  ow  n  incUislry  or 
by  both  conibincil.  have  been  able  to  obtain  a  hij^her  education. 
Before  that  you  were  anioiiji;:  the  fortunate  few.  also,  but  not 
so  few,  who  were  able  to  stay  in  school  long  enough  to  obtain 
a  high  school,  or  at  least  a  secondary  school,  education.  I'ut 
as  you  well  know,  gcntlenien,  most  of  our  jK'ople  do  not  enjoy 
that  nuuh  educatii>n.  At  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  masses  of 
our  |xx)ple  do  not  complete  even  an  elementary  school  course; 
and  they  are  sent  out  io  face  the  worUl  with  the  verv  moder- 
ate e<iuipment  which  that  limited  education  aiTords  \\\v\\\. 
Most  of  the  pupils  who  leave  the  elementary  schools  at  four- 
teen years  of  age  are  pupils  of  very  limited  attainment,  for 
whom  the  public  schools  have  done  comparatively  lillle  in  view 
of  the  troubles  which  they  must  face. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  you  very  brielly  what  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  educational  life-saving  stations  which  should  be  set 
up  if  we  are  to  equip  the  masses  of  the  people,  or  the  major- 
ity of  the  people,  in  some  measure  at  least,  for  the  duties  they 
have  to  i:)erfomi ;  so  that  they  too  may  look  forward,  as  you 
look  forward,  to  a  progressive,  useful  career.  Although  they 
may  not  be  able  to  attain  as  many  of  the  satisfactions,  or,  at 
least,  to  the  degree,  which  you  have,  still  we  want  to  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  attain  the  utmost  that  their  capacity  and 
their  industry  and  tlieir  character  may  enable  them  to  reach. 

If  it  be  true  that  such  a  large  proportion  of  our  children 
leave  school  at  such  an  early  age,  they  are  thrown  out  into 
life  at  the  critical  period  of  that  lesson,  when  they  are  subject 
to  no  systematic  educational  influence,  as  things  are  now ;  and 
when  they  reach  the  age  of  citizenship,  they  are  actually  more 
ignorant,  many  of  them,  than  when  they  left  school.  They 
are  sophisticated,  of  course;  but  very  few  of  them  have  ob- 
tained the  knowledge  or  the  skill  which  mark  the  maturity  of 
tlie  man  who  has  a  profession  or  a  skilled  occupation  of  some 
sort.  They  have  no  career — no  prospect  ahead.  At  fourteen 
years  of  age  a  boy  cannot  enter  a  skilled  occupation.  He  can 
enter  it  at  sixteen  at  the  earliest.  There  is,  therefore,  a  re- 
sponsibility resting  upon  the  public  school  system  which  it  does 
not  yet  discharge.  And  there  is  also,  gentlemen — and  this  is 
the  point  I  wish  to  emphasize — a  responsibility  on  industry 
and  commerce,  as  well  as  on  the  school  system,  to  provide  satis- 
facton.'  after-school  education  for  the  great  mass  of  children 
whom  economic  necessity  forces  into  life  at  an  early  age.  That 
is  where  we  want  to  set  up  the  first  educational  life-saving  sta- 
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tion — the  continuation  school ;  the  school  which  takes  the  chil- 
dren out  of  industry  and  commerce  a  few  hours  a  week  and 
gives  them  an  education  which  deepens  their  interest  and  im- 
proves their  skill  in  the  occupations  in  which  they  find  them- 
selves, and  also  gives  them  a  social  horizon  which  enables 
them  to  look  beyond  the  occupations  in  which  they  are  engaged 
into  the  occupations  of  others,  and  to  realize  the  consequence 
of  their  part  in  the  world  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  the  consequence 
and  importance  of  the  private  duties  which  they  have  to  per- 
form. 

This  continuation  school,  gentlemen,  has  got  started  in  this 
country  already.  It  means  that  employers  in  industry  and  in 
commerce  will  be  willing  to  release  their  employees  for  six  to 
ten  hours  a  week  with  a  small  diminution  in  pay  in  order  that 
they  may  better  fit  themselves  for  their  life's  work.  The  first 
and  most  important  educational  life-saving  station,  therefore, 
is  the  continuation  school.  .  .  . 

In  the  next  place,  it  seems  to  me  important  that  we  should 
so  modify  our  elementary  school  education,  our  high  school 
education  and  our  college  education  that  those  who  must  leave 
school  either  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  close  of  the  high  school 
period  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  equip  themselves  for 
specific  social  service,  as  well  as  for  general  social  service. 
They  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  during  those  years  to  learn 
to  do  something  in  particular,  as  well  as  to  do  a  lot  of  things 
in  general.  I  agree  with  President  Finley  that  we  cannot  dis- 
pense with  the  old  discipline.  But  we  must  put  alongside  of 
the  old  disciplines  the  disciplines  that  relate  to  modern  life. 
Modern  life  has  its  problems,  its  opportunities,  its  resources, 
as  well  as  ancient  life.  Modern  economics,  modern  science, 
modern  social  conditions  generally  have  their  problems;  and 
they  are  pressing  for  solution.  Will  any  one  tell  me  that  the 
mental  discipline  employed  in  the  attempt  to  solve  those  prob- 
lems is  any  less  than  the  mental  discipline  connected  with  the 
study  of  Greek,  Latin  or  mathematics?  I  am  not  disparaging 
Greek,  Latin  or  mathematics ;  but  I  want  to  impress  upon  you 
the  necessity  of  looking  the  modern  problems  in  the  face.  It 
is  not  enough  that  we  should  wait  until  the  favored  few,  after 
studying  Greek,  Latin  and  mathematics,  shall  apply  themselves 
to  the  problems  with  which  they  will  have  to  deal  as  social 
units.  For  the  great  mass,  we  cannot  wait  until  they  have 
finished,  before  they  apply  themselves  to  learn  some  particular 
thing  well.     We  must  do  it  while  they  are  in  college.     So 
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let  us  put  alonj^side  tlic  courses  for  {^cm-ral  cull u re  courses 
which  minister  conspicuously,  obviously  and  usefully  to  a 
career. 

Xow  one  story  aiul  I  am  done.  It  is  said  that  a  younj;  man 
who  had  prailuateil  from  a  New  ^'ork  school — an  expensive, 
private  school — went  to  the  principal  of  the  school  and  said: 
"Now  vou  have  j^raduated  me,  what  can  I  do?"  It  was  a 
poser;  but  the  princijial  saiil :  "Well,  you  see.  1  have  been  like 
the  pilot  of  an  ocean  steamer.  I  have  led  you  through  the 
narrows,  over  the  shoals,  out  into  the  ocean  where  you  can  \:,o 
by  your  own  steam."  "  Yes,  so  you  have."  said  the  young 
man.  '"but  it  seems  to  lue  that  you  have  led  nic  out  into  fog, 
where  I  caiuiot  do  anything  but  blow  my  whistle."  Now  of 
course  that  boy  didn't  know  what  he  was  saying;  but  he  did 
know  that  at  that  time  what  he  had  learned  could  noi  be 
applied  to  any  specific  useful  thing,  unless  perchance  he  Iiap- 
jKued  to  be  a  teacher. 

One  more  story.  You  remember  the  time  that  Dewey 
smashed  up  the  fleet  at  Manila.  Not  long  after  that  there 
was  a  Peace  Conference  at  the  Hague.  A  Chinese  delegate 
there,  who  turned  out  to  be  the  wit  of  the  gathering,  was  com- 
ing downstairs  with  a  gentleman  one  day,  when  the  gentleman 
remarked  to  him:  "Well,  how  are  we  getting  on?"  The 
Chinaman  shook  his  head  and  said  :  "  Too  much  talkce  talkee ; 
too  little  'Dewey'  'Dewey.'" 

The  toast-master  then  called  upon  Professor  Stephen  P. 
Duggan  '90,  Chairman  of  the  Dinner  Committee,  who,  after 
praising  his  colleagues,  particulaidy  Messrs.  Pollitzer  '79, 
Robinson  '04.  Xaumburg  '94  and  Siegel  '05,  said  in  part : 

We  didn't  want  to  gather  a  big  assembly  here  tonight  merely 
to  have  a  good  deal  of  fun,  meet  one  another,  cheer,  listen  to 
old  songs  and  good  speeches;  w^e  wanted  to  come  here  for  a 
purpose.  The  committee  were  very  much  impressed  by  two 
events  which  happened  last  year.  One  was  the  death  of  Mr. 
Shepard  and  the  other  was  the  retirement  of  Professor  Comp- 
ton.  We  thought  that  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  represented  the 
passing  of  an  era  in  the  history  of  our  College ;  when  the  older 
men  felt  that  it  was  justifiable  to  lay  down  their  labors  and 
to  rest.  But  before  they  went  we  wanted  the  younger  men 
of  the  alumni  to  get  their  spirit.  And  that  is  what  w'e  hope  to 
do  here  tonight;  to  see  to  it  that  the  younger  men  who  have 
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not  turned  out  at  these  alumni  meetings  will  get  the  spirit  of 
the  older  men  to  work  for  the  College. 

Rev.  John  C.  Peters  paid  the  following  tribute  to  the 
College : 

I  was  born  and  bred  in  New  York.  Where  your  magnifi- 
cent College  stands  was  the  place  where  I  played  as  a  boy.  All 
that  region  is  familiar  to  me.  You  stand  today  very  nearly 
at  the  edge  of  old  break-neck  hill — the  famous  old  break-neck 
hill  that  led  on  down  to  the  Harlem.  Now  these  glorious 
college  buildings  have  taken  their  place  there.  I  look  across 
Manhattanville  and  see  them  towering  there — a  magnificent 
sight — a  magnificent  mass  of  buildings.  And  as  a  citizen  of 
New  York  I  am  intensely  proud  that  such  a  site  has  been 
chosen.  On  that  commanding  site  stand  the  buildings  of  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  holding  up  continually  be- 
fore the  people  of  this  great  City  ideal  things.  As  the  ideas 
of  education  crown  the  summit  of  that  hill,  so  your  College 
in  education  crowns  the  summit  of  the  system  of  the  City. 
College  men  have  an  immense  obligation  to  the  City  of  which 
they  are  a  part.  Every  college  in  the  whole  country  gives 
vastly  more  than  any  man  pays.  You  more  than  any  one  else 
have  an  obligation  to  the  City,  and  are  a  power  in  the  City. 
When  I  see  this  magnificent  gathering  representing  alumni  of 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  I  am  thinking  of  all  the 
other  college  men  that  are  here.  There  is  no  one  college,  and 
I  fancy  no  five  colleges  put  together,  which  could  bring  a  gath- 
ering of  alumni  equal  to  that  which  is  here  tonight.  And  be- 
cause of  your  number  and  because  of  your  position  you  par- 
ticularly have  an  opportunity  and  an  obligation  in  this  City. 

Dr.  Hanus  spoke  of  the  legislature  studying  its  job.  What 
would  be  done  if  our  legislators  studied  the  jobs  of  this  City? 
The  other  night  I  listened  with  great  interest  to  some  one  who 
was  telling  of  securing  men  for  studying  the  conditions  of  a 
certain  State — the  legislative  needs  and  the  economic  needs  of 
that  State;  and  how  he  asked  one  man  having  a  law  practice 
of  $35,000  a  year  to  lay  that  down  and  to  take  a  $5,000  office 
in  the  gift  of  the  State,  and  another  man  having  a  practice  of 
$40,000  a  year  to  give  it  up  and  go  into  the  service  of  the 
State;  and  they  did  it.  Now  it  is  college  men  who  have  the 
opportunity  to  do  these  things.  If  we  have  not  done  what  we 
ought  in  administering  the  municipal  job,  it  is  because  we  have 
not  had  all  we  ought  to  have  from  the  college.  It  is  the  col- 
lege man  who  must  hold  up  the  ideals.     Our  education  must 
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mean  something;  more  than  an  cdncation  which  is  to  enable  us 
to  earn  g^cat  fortunes.  And  this  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  is  tneant  to  be  an  insi)iration  to  the  whole  city  and  to 
show  men  soniethini^  better  than  that;  and  to  lead  men  to 
cluxise  the  t>pjH)rtiniity  accordini;  [n  their  talents  and  their 
ctjuipment  to  serve  the  city  in  which  they  live.  May  that  sjjirit 
grow  more  and  more,  and  may  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York  become  a  beacon-light  to  lead  this  city  on  in  the 
paths  of  nuuiicipal  righteousness  to  become  the  greatest  city 
in  the  world. 

Hon.  Francis  H.  W'inslow  '85,  speaking  for  his  class,  .said: 

After  listening  to  the  many  good  things  .said  about  the 
City  College  and  its  graduates,  1  am  reminded  of  a  story  1 
heard  only  this  week  concerning  the  wonderful  State  from 
which  our  worthy  president  hail.s — Illinois,  I  believe.  A 
native  of  that  wonderful  State  (I  think  he  came  from  Chi- 
cago) said:  "  Why.  the  State  of  Illinois  is  so  wonderful  that  if 
one  were  to  attempt  to  tell  the  truth  about  it  he  would  surely 
lie." 

Xow  I  don't  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  lie  about  the  City 
College;  but  if  we  once  attempted  to  tell  all  of  the  truth  about 
it  some  people  might  think  we  were  not  telling  the  truth.  I 
am  convinced,  however,  that  the  City  College  graduates  are 
doing  their  share  of  the  work — are  doing  their  part  in  solving 
some  of  these  problems  about  which  Professor  Hanus  spoke. 
And  when  he  said  something  about  the  Legislative  Library 
in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  where  the  legislature  might  study 
and  learn  something  about  its  work,  he  struck  a  sympathetic 
chord  in  my  heart.  I  believe  that  some  of  the  people  in  public 
life  are  advocating  the  solution  of  these  great  problems  which 
confront  our  modern  civilization  by  legislation.  Legislation 
never  has  solved,  and  never  will  solve,  the  problems  of  national 
or  of  municipal  life.  In  looking  over  the  statute  books  from 
time  to  time  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  fact  that  legisla- 
tures did  not  know  much  about  their  jobs.  We  have  in  the 
State  of  New  York  a  few  obsolete  statutes;  but  we  are  more 
fortunate  than  some  other  states.  I  think  at  the  present  time 
it  is  still  a  misdemeanor  to  feed  sparrows;  or  it  was  before 
the  revision  of  the  statutes.  I  believe  it  is  still  a  misdemeanor 
to  drive  swine  or  other  animals  on  the  sidewalk;  and  I  think 
the  same  statute  says  that  such  aniinals  do  not  include  human 
beings. 
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And  so  we  have  gone  on  year  after  year  in  our  capitol  and 
in  the  capitols  of  other  states  trying  to  solve  the  problems  and 
remedy  abuses  by  laws  penal  and  otherwise.  We  shall  never 
solve  the  problems  of  educational  or  political  life  by  passing 
statutes.  I  was  interested  a  few  days  ago  in  hearing  a  story 
about  one  of  the  recent  laws  put  upon  our  statute  books,  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  the  drinking  cup.  Perhaps  that  is  all  right; 
I  am  not  arguing  against  it.  The  story  is  that  a  little  girl 
was  standing  by  a  well  in  a  suburban  district,  when  a  stranger 
approached  and,  taking  the  cup,  was  about  to  fill  it.  The  little 
girl  said :  "  You  better  not  drink  out  of  that  cup,  because  that 
belongs  to  Bessie."  The  well  dressed  stranger  said :  "  It  is 
my  pleasure  to  drain  the  cup";  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the 
words,  drained  it.  Then  the  stranger  said :  "  I  suppose  that 
Bessie  is  your  older  sister?"  "No,"  said  the  little  girl, 
"  Bessie  is  my  dog." 

There  is  no  place,  however,  I  believe,  in  this  wide  world 
where  the  opportunity  to  do  things  is  broader  and  greater  than 
it  is  right  in  this  community  where  so  many  of  the  City  Col- 
lege graduates  live  and  move  and  do  their  work.  I  believe 
that  here — the  centre  of  the  commercial  life  of  the  nation — 
there  are  opportunities  for  not  "talkee,  talkee,"  about  which 
the  Professor  spoke,  but  for  "Dewey,  Dewey."  And  the  City 
College  men  are  doing  their  part  of  the  work.  .  .  . 

I  believe  that  here,  in  this  community,  is  where  opportu- 
nities for  doing  things  present  themselves.  And  I  believe  that 
prosecuting  officers  and  lawyers  and  professional  men  and 
office  men,  college  men,  all,  can  do  more  to  further  the  inter- 
ests of  the  community,  can  do  more  to  solve  the  problems  that 
are  confronting  us  in  these  busy  days  of  peace,  by  teaching 
and  practicing  in  their  several  walks  of  life  common,  basic 
principles  of  rugged  honesty  that  were  taught  in  the  little 
brown  school-house  that  we  hear  about.  And  I  believe  that 
these  principles  of  rugged  honesty  will  solve  the  great  prob- 
lems that  are  confronting  the  nation  and  the  municipality. 
Indeed,  there  will  be  no  problems,  because  we  shall  solve  them 
by  living  our  lives  and  doing  the  things  that  our  Alma  Mater 
demands  that  we  shall  do  in  the  great  workaday  world. 

Hon.  W.  F.  McCombs,  the  latest  addition  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  closed  the  evening  with  an  address  upon  changes  in 
the  course  of  study : 

When  I  received  the  honor  of  an  appointment  by  Mayor 
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Gaynor  loyour  l)v».inlt>f  trustees.  I  approached  tlie  jxisilion  with 
a  sincere  feehnj,'  oi  huinihty.  l"'irst.  hccausc  1  succeeded  one  of 
the  most  able  men  that,  not  only  New  York  has  ever  pnnhiced. 
but  that  tl>e  I'liiied  States  has  ever  produced — Edward  M. 
Shepard.  I  approaclied  it  with  huniihty  also  because  ot"  the 
trenieiulous  work  that  this  v^win  institution  is  carryinj^'  on; 
antl.  sincerely.  I  think  it  has  the  {greatest  possibilities  of  any 
institutimi  in  this  country,  in  the  lirst  place,  being  supported 
by  the  supreme  city  of  the  world,  it  represents  the  crowninj:^ 
glory  of  this  tremendous  municii)ality ;  it  demonstrates  its  real 
greatness;  it  shows  that  New  N'ork  has  patriotism  and  civic 
pride,  things  which  we  are  accused  frequently  of  not  having. 
I  glon-  in  the  fact  that  this  city  is  big  enough,  and  is  wide 
enough,  and  is  patriotic  enough  to  establish  and  to  support 
such  a  magniticent  institution  as  we  have  on  the  majestic 
heights  where  the  College  is  located.  Therefore,  my  sincere 
humility:  therefore,  my  great  desire  to  serve  this  city,  because 
that  institution  represents  to  my  mind,  among  other  things,  an 
effort  to  make  heterogeneous  New  York  homogeneous.  That 
institution  represents  to  my  mind  an  endeavor  to  bring  all  the 
races  together  which  are  in  this  city,  to  educate  them,  to  bring 
them  in  contact,  to  get  the  consensus  of  their  opinion,  to  bring 
them  further  into  the  highest  citizenship  of  this  city.  And  in 
that  connection  I  desire  to  say.  what  I  have  frequently  said  to 
Dr.  Finley.  that  I  would  rather  be  president  of  the  City  College 
than  president  of  my  own  dear  Alma  Mater.  And  for  this 
reason,  we  are  not  bound  by  traditions  at  the  City  College. 
We  take  up  the  boys  who  presumptively  are  poor.  We  take 
up  the  stuff  that  this  nation  is  made  of.  We  carry  them 
through  by  the  contributions  of  the  city.  We  make  citizens 
of  them ;  and,  as  this  audience  is  a  testimonial,  we  make  effect- 
ive, we  make  strong  citizens  of  them. 

The  subject  to  which  I  shall  address  myself  this  evening 
is  a  thing  I  have  thought  of  frequently.  How^  can  the  City 
of  New  Y'ork  make  to  the  tax-payers  a  greater  return  upon 
their  investment?  Is  it  possible?  I  think  it  is.  The  whole 
theon,-  of  public  education  is  based  upon  the  presumption, 
which  is  quite  correct,  that  the  education  of  the  individual  pays 
in  citizenship  a  sufficient  return  upon  the  investment.  Can 
we  do  more  ?  I  say  yes.  We  can  add  something  to  the  effect- 
iveness of  the  City  government  itself.  We  can  add  some- 
thing to  the  effectiveness  of  the  citizenship  that  is  employed 
in  the  operations  of  the  government. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  vocational  and  cultural  educa- 
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tion.  Frankly,  I  confess  that  I  have  no  patience  with  that 
theory.  Cultural  education  is  the  education  of  forty  years 
ago,  when  the  sum  and  substance  of  human  knowledge  were 
reflected  in  a  college  curriculum.  Nowadays  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  human  knowledge  have  increased  tremendously.  So 
that  the  argument  resolves  itself  into  this:  What  was  cultural 
forty  years  ago  is  not  entirely  cultural  now.  We  have  added 
all  the  great  discoveries  of  science.  I  took  the  trouble  this 
afternoon  to  look  up  in  the  dictionary  the  meaning  of  "cul- 
tural education  ";  and  I  found  it  to  be  a  knowledge  of  Latin, 
Greek,  etymology  and,  as  I  remember,  the  polite  arts.  Per- 
haps that  was  the  sum  of  education  forty  years  ago.  It  is  not 
now.  We  must  frankly  and  fairly  meet  the  thing  that  now 
exists.  We  must  not  cling  to  the  things  that  were  true  forty 
years  ago,  but  go  forward  to  those  that  are  true  now.  We 
must  meet  modern  conditions,  not  only  sociologically,  but  prac- 
tically. 

Therefore  I  think  we  must  turn  our  attention  to  the  question 
whether  we  may  not  add  a  greater  return  to  the  City.  Here 
we  are  with  ramified  departments.  Here  we  are  with  every 
thirtieth  adult  in  this  city  employed  in  the  city's  service. 
Here  we  are  with  poor  boys  coming  into  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  Here  we  are  with  them  going  out  poor 
boys,  but  effective  boys.  We  need,  in  the  first  place,  to  train 
them,  not  only  as  general  citizens  of  this  city,  but  as  effective 
units  in  the  city's  service.  I  say  that  we  should  instruct  them 
in  the  liberal  arts  for  the  first  two  years,  and  then  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  fit  themselves  for  the  city's  service.  The 
advantages  of  such  a  course  are  two-fold.  Those  boys  have 
a  bread-winning  capacity  when  they  come  out.  Moreover, 
there  is  not  that  uncertainty  that  one  of  the  speakers  referred 
to ;  and  in  addition  to  that,  the  city  has  the  advantage  of  spe- 
cially trained  men  for  its  service. 

What  is  the  effect  of  all  this.  Our  boys,  when  they  get 
through,  are  highminded  men.  They  are  educated  men.  The 
effect  is  to  provide,  in  the  first  place,  something  for  them  to  do, 
some  way  in  which  they  may  exercise  their  ability.  In  the 
second  place,  it  gives  them  an  opportunity  when  they  enter 
college,  sometimes  under  distressing  circumstances,  to  see 
something  ahead.  Let  us  take  the  Health  Department,  for 
example.  Biology  there  is  an  important  thing.  Suppose  a 
young  man  in  his  last  two  years  devotes  himself  to  biology. 
He  not  only  improves  his  own  knowledge  of  that  subject,  but, 
if  some  means  could  be  devised  by  which  he  could  go  into  the 
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city's  scnicc.  boili  he  ami  the  city  i)rc)('it  ai  the  same  time — 
the  city  by  the  services  ami  he  by  the  fact  that  he  is  filted  to 
Invome  a  lircatlwitmer.  'rhercfore.  it  will  ha\o.  in  addition, 
the  elTect  oi  aildinj,'  really  enthusiastic,  scicntilic  men  to  the 
city's  service— effectiveness  to  the  city.  It  will  enable  the 
pradunte  to  pursue  what  in  reality  is  a  i><xst-}^radualc  course. 
It  will,  furthernuue.  improve  the  citizenshij)  of  this  city.  It 
will  make  public  otVice.  indeed,  a  public  trust.  It  will  in- 
crease the  resi>ecl  for  those  who  are  in  olVice;  and  will  increase 
tlie  respect  which  those  wlio  arc  in  oflice  hold  for  themselves. 

John  Morley  has  said  that  all  thinjj[s  .seem  dark  in  the  lip^ht 
of  I'topia.  We  are  all  scekini;  for  L'topia.  I  sometimes 
doubt  whether  we  ought  to  have  it;  for  Utopia  im[)lics  non- 
progress. 

My  proposition  is  this,  gentlemen,  that,  in  seeking  to  add  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  city  College's  influence  upon  the  city, 
we  must  take  into  account  this  practical  pnjgram.  The  City 
of  New  York  is  supporting  a  public  institution,  and  the  City 
of  New  York  is  entitled  to  the  highest  return  from  its  invest- 
ment. 

I  have  here  a  very  interesting  extract  from  the  original  docu- 
ments concerning  this  institution.  First  is  a  report  of  the 
Board  of  Education  dated  January  20th,  1847: 

*'  Your  committee  will  not  at  present  enter  into  the  details 
of  the  proposed  institution,  but  will  briefly  remark  that  their 
design  is  to  ofVer  the  idea  of  a  college  which,  while  it  shall  be 
in  no  way  inferior  to  any  of  our  colleges  in  the  character, 
amount  or  value,  of  the  infonnation  given  to  the  pupils,  the 
course  of  study  to  be  pursued  will  have  more  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  active  duties  of  operative  life,  rather  than  those 
more  particularly  regarded  as  necessary  for  the  pulpit,  bar  or 
the  medical  profession." 

Further,  from  a  report  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
board  of  education,  which  had  control  of  the  City  College  at 
that  time,  dated  May  3,  1848:  "The  people  were  promised  an 
institution  which,  in  the  character,  amount  and  value  of  the 
education  employed,  should  be  inferior  to  none  of  our  colleges, 
and  at  the  same  time  should  be  organized  so  that  the  course 
of  studies  to  be  pursued  would  tend  to  educate  pupils  prac- 
tically and  particularly  qualify  them  for  the  occupations  in 
which  they  may  engage.  It  is  desirable  to  allow  as  great  a 
freedom  of  choice  as  possible  in  regard  to  all  the  studies  to  be 
pursued.  There  are  certain  English  studies  which  are  usually 
deemed   indispensable   to    a   good   education.     In    regard   to 
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studies  which  have  a  peculiar  value  as  a  qualification  for  par- 
ticular occupations,  and  with  reference  to  all  those  which  have 
not  this  general  character  and  importance,  as  free  a  range  of 
choice  should  be  allowed  as  is  compatible  with  the  orderly- 
working  of  the  whole  machinery  of  the  Academy." 

That  has,  gentlemen,  laid  down  the  lines  upon  which  this 
College  should  go.  They  were  prophetic  in  my  judgment. 
They  were  prophetic  in  saying  that  this  great  institution  must 
provide  instruction  along  the  lines  of  practical  occupations  in 
life.  One  of  the  most  sacred  obligations  which  this  institution 
can  assume  is  to  fit  the  boys  who  graduate  from  it,  not  only 
for  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life,  but  for  the  distinguished 
service  of  the  City  and  of  the  State. 


Till.  FF.r.RrARV.  'ij.  COMMENCEMENT 


Tin-!  various  public  exercises  which  have  surrounded  Coin- 
ineiiccmenl  this  lenn.  have  been  of  a  very  impressive  char- 
acter, ami  have  had  great  success,  both  in  giving  the  students 
a  few  evenings  of  pleasant  social  intercourse  and  rclaxalion 
after  a  long  period  of  study  and  in  bringing  home  to  the 
members  of  the  graduating  class  a  realization  of  the  impor- 
tance to  them  of  the  great  event  which  marks  the  giving  of 
the  sons  of  Alma  Mater  to  the  service  of  the  world. 

The  first  of  the  so-called  "  Commencement  Week  Activities," 
which  are  by  no  means  confined  within  one  week,  were  the 
Numeral  Lights  Exercises.  These  were  held  on  the  tenth  of 
January  in  conjunction  with  a  concert  given  by  the  C.  C.  N. 
Y.  Orchestra  and  the  C.  C.  N.  Y.  Choral  Society.  The  design 
selected  for  the  numeral  lights  is  striking.  In  the  foreground 
of  the  figure  stands  an  arch,  just  such  a  one  as  those  that 
dignify  the  entrances  to  the  College,  on  Convent  Avenue.  Be- 
hind the  arch  is  seen  the  great  tower,  rising  far  up  into  the  blue 
sky.  Upon  sky  and  tower  appear  the  symbols  of  the  College 
and  of  the  class  which  has  now^  gone  forth  to  spread  abroad 
the  light  kindled  at  the  altar  fires  of  Alma  Mater. 

AH  stood  in  silence  waiting  for  the  light,  and  when  it  shone 
out  brightly  bearing  its  symbolic  message,  it  was  greeted  with 
clapping  and  the  concerted  cheering  of  the  class.  Julius 
Drachsler,  the  president  of  the  class,  then  delivered  an  inspir- 
ing address  which  rose  to  the  height  of  poetry.  "  The  class 
has  gone  forth,"  he  said  in  substance,  "to  travel  along  an  un- 
certain road  in  the  darkness  of  night.  The  road  is  long  and 
difficult,  but  if  the  wanderers  should  stumble  or  be  misled,  the 
light  shining  from  the  tower  will  ever  show  them  the  true  way." 
After  paying  a  signal  tribute  to  Mr.  Drachsler's  ability  as  a 
speaker.  President  Finley,  in  a  heart  to  heart  talk,  which  as  he 
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remarked,  he  preferred  to  a  formal  address,  said  that  he  was 
at  once  sad  and  happy,  sad  to  lose  the  class,  and  happy  that 
they  were  to  go  to  greater  spheres  of  usefulness  and  achieve- 
ment. Robert  C.  Whitford,  the  class  poet  read  a  poem,  "The 
Spirit  of  Progress,"  in  which  the  College  course  is  compared 
to  life  and  commencement  is  compared  to  death,  which  the 
graduates  undergo,  to  be  born  again  into  the  greater  life 
beyond. 

"  There  is  no  End,  no  Death 
Complete  and  finished.     Yonder  Hght  but  shines 
To  symbolize  eternal  going  onward. 
By  virtue  of  that  light  we  shall  progress 
Through  endless  universes,  till  the  last 
Great  graduation,  when  we  pass 
Into  the  Paradise  of  work  well  done!" 

The  orchestra  and  the  choral  society  performed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  add  impressiveness  to  the  occasion  and  reflect  great 
credit  on  themselves  and  Professor  Baldwin. 

On  Monday  evening,  the  twenty-ninth  of  January,  the  ex- 
aminations being  completed  and  the  students  again  at  leisure, 
the  graduating  class  held  a  reception  for  the  faculty,  in  the 
General  Webb  Room.  Besides  an  address  by  President  Finley, 
the  program  consisted  entirely  of  selections  composed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  class.  Virgil  Bopp  played  on  the  piano  an  original 
overture.  He  was  accompanied  by  Edward  Sanders  on  the 
violin.  Morris  Deutch  played  a  march  which  he  has  dedicated 
to  the  class  of  February,  1912.  Robert  C.  Whitford  read 
"  The  Trial  of  the  Faculty,"  a  humorous  poem,  Julius 
Drachsler  "  The  Ballad  of  the  Beautiful  Devil,"  a  powerful, 
mystic  picture  from  among  the  scenes  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  Edgar  J.  Drachman  "  The  Masque  of  Music,"  which  pro- 
claims the  power  of  sweet  sound  to  banish  care.  As  a  result  of 
the  reception  the  opinion  was  expressed  that,  if  there  were 
more  such  opportunities  for  the  students  to  meet  the  faculty 
socially,  a  higher  type  of  college  spirit  would  be  aroused. 

The  following  evening  was  spent  in  dancing.  The  class  had 
decided  that  the  affair  be  informal,  but  it  was  none  the  less 
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ciijovablc.  This  was  fi»llinvc(l.  on  Thursday  the  first  of  Feb- 
ruary, by  a  l)askel-ball  j^'ame  between  the  arts  and  science 
courses,  at  whicli  the  arts  won  the  victory. 

On  I'riilay  eveninij:  there  took  place  the  eighty-second  semi- 
annual debate  between  The  Phrenocosniian  and  Clionian  Liter- 
ary ScKrieties.  This  debate  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  annual 
competitions  for  a  prize  offered  by  the  Class  of  iS<m.  to  be 
awarded  to  the  winning  society.  The  subject  for  debate  was: 
"  Resolved — That  judges  who  are  elected  to  office  in  the  New 
York  State  Courts  be  subject  to  recall."  Clionia,  represented 
by  David  Boehm.  Selig  Hecht  and  lulgar  J.  Drachman,  took 
the  affirmative  maintaining  that  conditions  of  corruption,  in- 
efficiency and  unprogressiveness  exist  in  the  State  judiciary 
and  demand  popular  recall  as  the  logical  remedy.  Phreno- 
cosmia,  whose  deputies  were  George  Willet,  Peter  L.  F.  Sab- 
batino  and  Jesse  Schwartz,  admitted  that  evil  conditions  exist, 
but  claimed  that  other  possible  remedies  make  the  recall  un- 
necessary, and  that  this  system  is  liable  to  serious  abuse.  The 
judges.  Nathan  Ottinger.  '92.  Benjamin  Paskus,  '94,  and  Pro- 
fessor Erastus  Palmer,  awarded  the  decision  to  the  negative. 
Professor  Charles  A.  Downer  presided. 

The  following  evening,  before  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audi- 
ence Renssalaer  Polytechnic  Institute  went  down  to  defeat  be- 
fore the  City  College  basket-ball  team.  As  a  preliminary,  the 
New  York  University  School  of  Commerce  took  second  place 
to  the  College  freshmen. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  the  fourth  of  February,  the  Bac- 
calaureate Services  took  place.  After  the  singing  of  a  choral 
by  the  class,  President  Finley  introducing  the  speaker  of  the 
day,  Dr.  Rush  Rhees,  President  of  the  University  of  Roches- 
ter, said  that  Dr.  Rhees  was  most  eminently  fitted  to  advise  the 
young  men  because  of  his  being  at  once  a  profound  scholar 
and  an  efficient  man  of  action.  The  Baccalaureate  Address  is 
published  as  a  separate  article. 

Dr.  Rhees  spoke  very  clearly,  forcefully  and  eloquently  and 
though  the  address  was  brief  it  made  a  lasting  impression  on 
all  its  hearers.     It  was  followed  by  a  special  organ  recital, 
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given  by  Professor  Samuel  A.  Baldwin,  who  reflects  honor 
upon  the  class  by  being  an  honorary  member.  The  quality  of 
Professor  Baldwin's  organ  recitals  is  too  well  known  to  need 
mention  here. 

The  evening  of  the  following  day  (Monday)  was  devoted 
by  the  graduating  class  to  relaxation,  to  break  the  tension  be- 
tween the  serious  exercises  of  the  last  few  days,  and  Com- 
mencement. A  basket-ball  game  between  the  Arts  and  the 
Sciences  was  won  by  the  latter,  but  the  Arts  saved  the  day  by 
conquering  in  a  burlesque  wrestling  match.  An  adjournment 
was  then  taken,  to  Jasper  Field,  where  with  weird  and  mystic 
ceremonies  and  many  expressions  of  sadness  the  seniors  cre- 
mated their  favorite  text  books.  The  funeral  orations  were 
followed  by  the  singing  of  a  dirge,  with  the  recurring  refrain 
of  "Beans,  beans,  beans,"  and  then  all  joined  in  a  dance  about 
the  fire. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  the  sixth  of  February,  there  took  place 
the  great  event  which  is  so  eagerly  awaited  and  so  fondly  re- 
membered— Commencement.  Before  an  audience  that  filled 
the  Great  Hall  to  overflowing  and  left  not  even  standing  room, 
Dr.  Charles  P.  Fagnani  'y^iy  pronounced  the  invocation.  This 
was  followed  by  the  Senior  Addresses.  Michael  Kurz,  speak- 
ing on  "  Education  and  the  Son,"  reminded  the  graduates  of 
the  debt  of  gratitude  they  owed  to  their  parents.  "  Remember 
all  who  wrought  for  you  within  the  toiling  town."  The  young 
man  must  not  consider  his  untried  principles  of  more  value 
than  the  practical  experience  of  his  elders.  Virgil  Bopp,  on 
the  topic,  "An  Old  Spirit — A  New  Need,"  said  that  in  the 
growing  complexity  of  life  the  greatest  need  is  for  a  spirit  of 
simplicity  and  calm  which  can  grasp  the  important  things  and 
disregard  the  trivialities.  Julius  Drachsler,  discussing  "The 
First  Step,"  brought  out  the  fact  that,  although  the  world  ex- 
pects the  graduate,  because  of  his  training,  to  fit  quickly  into 
the  scheme  of  things  and  become  efiicient,  the  truth  is  that  his 
very  knowledge  makes  him  confused  and  bewildered,  and  he 
needs  more  time  to  find  what  he  is  fitted  for. 

President   Finley   then   introduced   the   Honorable   George 
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McAnoDv.  Prcsiilcnt  oi  llic  IJorough  of  Manliallaii.  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

Dr.  I'apiiaiii  praycil  that  (Uir  inon  in  authority  should  not 
be  rulers  but  public  servants,  lie  need  not  have  uttered  that 
prayer  for  mir  p^ucst  tonight.  Though  he  is  the  governor,  in 
a  sense,  of  this  island,  the  nii>st  wonderful  island  on  the  face 
of  ihc  earth,  though  he  is  President  of  this  great  borough,  he 
is  in  spirit  a  public  servant.  A  great  teacher  .said  that  if  any 
man  would  be  great  he  should  become  as  the  servant  of  all.  T 
have  great  i>leasure  and  pride  in  presenting  this  great  public 
servant,  for  whom  I  have  regard  not  only  because  of  his  per- 
sonality, and  because  of  his  public  service,  but  because  he  had 
the  afTection  and  confidence  of  the  man  who  gave  us  this  Great 
Hall  in  which  our  guest  is  to  speak  tonight,  for  he  was  one  of 
the  dearest  friends  of  Mr.  Edward  M.  Shepard.  I  present 
President  McAneny. 

President  McAncny's  address  was  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  young  men  of  the  graduating  class  of  the  City 
College,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  W'hen  I  was  asked  by  those  who 
until  tonight  have  shaped  your  own  destinies,  to  deliver  a  com- 
mencement address,  with  very  many  sincere  regrets  I  told  them 
that  I  could  not  do  it.  An  address  meant  work,  and  in  my 
small  affairs  I  happen  to  be  pressed  and  could  undertake  no 
more — my  heart,  I  assured  them,  would  be  here.  But  Presi- 
dent Finley  said:  "Do  not  write  an  address;  just  come  and 
talk;"  and  I  told  him  that  if  I  might  indeed  put  it  that  way  and 
"just  come  and  talk,"  without  notes  or  without  preparation, 
I  would  be  most  happy  to  do  so  and  to  put  anything  else  aside. 
So  I  have  just  come  to  talk.  And  as  I  climbed  this  hill  tonight 
it  occurred  to  me  that  the  first  thing  that  naturally  I  must  talk 
about  is  that  theme  in  which  you  and  I  are  equally  interested, 
and  about  which  we  are  equally  enthusiastic  and  equally  hope- 
ful— the  greatness  of  the  City  of  New  York,  upon  the  Acrop- 
olis of  which  this  wonderful  building  stands.  When  New 
York  graduates  a  class  from  its  City  College  and  turns  into  its 
citizenship  a  hundred  of  young  men  whose  purposes  have  been 
molded  here — molded  in  a  sense  by  the  city  and  for  the  city — 
it  is  an  occasion  inspiring  enough  to  anyone  who  speaks  for 
the  city.  We  need  these  young  men  and  all  of  their  kind  that 
can  be  added  to  our  citizenship. 

It  is  perhaps  not  an  unfitting  time  for  us  and  for  them  to 
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reflect  a  little  more  seriously  than  we  usually  do  upon  the  mean- 
ing of  it  all — what  we  have  to  do  here,  what  those  who  have 
gone  before  us  have  done,  and  what  belongs  to  our  part  in  the 
future.  And  when  we  reflect  that  the  City  of  New  York  in 
point  of  wealth,  and  of  purpose,  and  of  democratic  opportunity, 
in  point  of  everything  that  goes  to  make  the  material  greatness 
of  a  city  or  a  state,  is  absolutely  first  among  the  communities 
of  the  earth,  it  may  well  give  us  pause  in  the  face  of  our  own 
responsibilities.  When  I  speak  of  a  position  absolutely  first  I 
mean  it,  because  greatness  in  a  city  is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
the  census  rolls.  They  may  turn  out  a  few  thousands,  or  a 
few  hundred  thousands  more  or  less  on  this  or  that  side  of  the 
mark,  but  great  population  often  means  great  squalor  where 
squalor  should  not  be;  it  often  means  great  poverty  and  great 
failure  in  communal  work.  But  I  venture  the  statement  against 
the  challenge  of  any  city  of  the  earth  that  here,  among  our 
five  millions  of  people,  we  have  created  living  conditions,  con- 
ditions having  to  do  with  work  and  with  business,  with  pleasure 
and  with  comfort,  even  with  the  play  of  our  children ;  condi- 
tions that  are  not  perfect  but  that  we  hope  to  make  better  day 
upon  day  and  year  upon  year;  conditions  that  with  all  the 
wealth  of  the  community  behind  them,  well  warrant  us  in 
declaring  that  New  York  is  the  greatest  city  on  earth.  And 
we  are  its  people. 

And  your  part,  what  is  it  to  be  ?  Sometimes  I  think  that  the 
men  of  the  City  College  owe  to  the  City  itself  perhaps  an  even 
greater  debt  than  the  ordinary  citizen  owes.  If  we  go  back 
half  a  century,  across  the  roll  of  City  College  men,  and  trace 
those  who  have  taken  their  part  in  the  life  of  the  City,  and 
what  they  have  done,  the  roll  is  a  noble  one.  What  the  City 
of  New  York  owes  to  the  City  College,  the  City  in  one  sense 
can  never  repay;  but,  in  turn,  each  class  that  goes  out  owes 
something  to  the  City  that  it  may  well  repay  in  devoted  service. 
Each  man  has  his  own  career,  either  chosen  or  marked  out  for 
him,  by  himself  or  by  fate,  but  each  man,  no  matter  what  his 
individual  career  may  be,  owes  to  the  City  in  common  with  all 
of  his  brothers  the  taking  of  a  real  part  in  its  City  life,  in  its 
City  politics,  if  I  should  so  term  it,  in  the  struggle  to  work  out 
the  City's  social  problems,  to  make  this  constantly,  and  more 
and  more,  a  better  and  a  worthier  and  a  more  comfortable 
place  to  live  in.  There  is  not  a  man  among  you  who  should 
not  go  out  with  that  purpose  strong  in  his  breast,  to  do  for  the 
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City  of  W'w  \'ork.  in  w  liatrvcr  place  he  finds  himself,  ihe  best 
that  he  can  do. 

I-adics  and  j^cntlenien.  in  Xcw  "^Drk  we  have  ouv  j^uvern- 
nuMit  liavini^  its  cstahlishod  fnnctions;  il  is  elected  hy  you, 
dc|XMuls  uiKin  you  ior  its  supjiort.  is  entrusted  with  the  kecpin.i^ 
of  vour  jK^licies.  ami  your  money  to  be  handed  back  to  you,  it 
hopes  at  least,  in  accomplishment  and  result.  It  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  think  of  these  thini^s  as  matters  of  "politics"  in  the 
ordinary  sense  in  which  wc  acce])t  that  term.  I  regard  the 
City,  and  I  am  sure  that  we  all  do,  in  constantly  increasinj^ 
de.E^ree  at  least,  as  less  a  j)olitical  agency  than  as  a  great  social 
agency.  When  j)eople  band  together,  or  are  bound  together 
in  a  great  community,  they  must  search  out  the  means  of  mak- 
ing conditions  better  through  united  action.  Tiiey  need  not 
stop  to  worry  as  to  whether  or  not  their  activities  as  a  com- 
munity, either  for  the  individual  or  for  all,  carry  them  past 
certain  lines  that  are  described  as  social  or  socialistic,  or  what 
not.  They  need  only  consult  that  which  makes  for  common 
sense,  tliat  which  makes  for  common  interest,  that  which 
makes  for  the  business  administration  of  their  own  afifairs. 
And  in  order  to  do  that  they  have  no  reason  to  consult 
the  ordinary  lines  that  are  drawn  upon  party  politics. 
This  is  the  last  place  in  the  world,  and  I  should  be  the 
last  man,  to  discuss  "  politics."  I  wish  merely  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  our  duty  to  the  City  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  "  politics,"  and  that  herefore  we  need  not 
quarrel  about  which  sort  is  best,  but  agree,  if  we  can,  on  this 
primary  need :  To  elect  a  proper  City  government,  to  charge 
City  officers  with  duties  that  make  for  the  common  w^elfare; 
to  elect  these  men.  not  upon  questions  that  have  to  do  w-ith  the 
tarifT,  or  with  the  currency,  or  the  regulation  of  interstate  com- 
merce or  the  trusts,  for  such  a  course  is  so  childish,  so  foolish, 
so  utterly  silly  in  its  results  that  w-e  are  gradually  w^aking  to 
the  fact  that  grown  men  should  have  none  of  it.  We  should 
be  capable  of  governing  our  cities  according  to  correct  rules  of 
business,  rules  that  follow,  not  the  lines  of  national  politics,  but 
the  lines  of  city  interest,  the  lines  of  home  to  home  interest,  of 
man  to  man  interest.  And  while  for  a  time  we  may  continue 
to  use  the  machinery  of  the  old  parties  as  a  matter  of  conve- 
nience, let  us  agree  that  our  purpose  is  to  govern  the  City  as  a 
business  corporation  should  be  governed.  In  one  sense,  w^here 
there  are  five  millions  in  the  stockholding  company,  this  may 
even  be  termed  "  socialism  "  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  for 
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the  common  interest  of  all,  but  that  is  not  what  I  mean.  I 
have  a  profound  feeling  that  while  men  and  women  may  be 
disturbed,  interested,  agitated  even,  about  new  forms  of  gov- 
ernment and  new  ways  of  doing  things,  we  are  in  danger  of 
making  the  great  mistake  of  having  failed  to  get  the  best  that 
can  be  had  from  the  established  forms  of  government  before 
seeking  remedies  in  strange  and  uncharted  places.  With  the 
established  forms  of  government,  with  democracy  as  applied  to 
cities,  we  can  do  all  that  we  ought  to  do  and  do  it  successfully, 
in  my  judgment,  if  we  will  only  realize  that  old  political  fal- 
lacies have  been  followed  too  long  and  that  the  sooner  we  get 
to  the  point  of  treating  our  cities  as  city  democracies,  the  sooner 
will  come  the  sort  of  results  we  seek.  There  is  nothing  that 
we  ought  to  have  that  we  cannot  get  through  the  ordinary 
operations  of  our  present  election  system  and  our  present  law- 
making powers,  if  we  will  only  get  in  the  habit  of  putting  in 
power  the  men  who  will  serve  us  and  not  serve  interests  that 
do  not  belong  to  us,  if  we  will  only  get  in  the  habit  of  taking 
these  places  ourselves  and  doing  our  part,  whether  it  be  at  per- 
sonal sacrifice  or  otherwise.  Do  not  trifle  with  the  unknown, 
I  say,  until  we  have  made  the  best  use  of  that  which  has  been 
established  for  us  by  the  wisest  men  of  two  centuries — and  we 
haven't  done  it  yet. 

Now,  in  the  City  of  New  York  we  have  a  treasure  fund  of 
approximately  $200,000,000  a  year,  paid  in  by  the  taxpayers 
directly,  or  indirectly,  not  merely  by  the  men  or  women  who 
happen  to  sign  their  checks  for  tax  bills,  but  by  every  man  or 
woman  as  well  who  pays  a  rent  or  a  board  bill  and  who  just 
as  surely  is  a  "  taxpayer."  That  great  fund  of  $200,000,000 
is  taken  from  the  living  expense  of  every  one  of  us,  and  it  is 
our  business  to  see  that  the  money  is  properly  spent,  that  the 
city  properly  attends  to  the  functions  that  have  been  given  to 
it,  that  we  get  results,  that  through  the  city  we  tackle  the  prob- 
lem of  correct  housing  conditions,  that  through  the  city  we 
take  care  of  and  relieve  those  who  need  aid,  of  those  who  can- 
not help  themselves  in  distress,  that  through  the  city  we  take 
care  of  the  great  problems  of  the  public  health  and  spend  our 
money  more  and  more  upon  the  preventive  side,  upon  the  end- 
ing of  conditions  that  produce  evil  and  disease,  whether  moral 
or  social,  that  we  insist  that  things  be  made  right  everywhere, 
so  far  as  they  can  be,  in  the  name  of  the  city.  There  is  money 
enough  in  that  great  fund  to  do  it  all.  But  you  have  got  to 
see  to  it  that  the  fund  is  properly  used,  that  it  is  not  misspent 
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upon  the  wronp  kind  of  city  |x)litics,  that  it  is  not  wasted 
throuj;:h  careless  inattention  \o  tlie  first  principles  of  bnsiness; 
in  slmrt  that  it  is  all  turned  hack  to  the  men  and  women  who 
have  ijiven  it.  in  forms  that  they  can  see  and  can  api)r()\i'. 

In  all  that  the  city  docs  with  its  money,  I  doubt  whether  it 
docs  a  wiser  thini;  than  to  give  to  its  system  of  public  education 
$30.ooo.(xx'>  annually  out  of  this  $200,000,000.  It  is  {giving 
to  its  system  oi  educatitui  the  benefit  of  every  (leveloj)menl  in 
the  jK^dagogic  art.  It  is  giving  to  its  young  men  and  women, 
its  boys  and  girls,  its  little  toddlers  even,  the  chance  to  gel  the 
best  of  eilucation  that  can  Ik*  given  them,  from  the  kindergarten 
up.  It  is  holding  out  to  the  exceptional  young  men  and  women 
who  have  gone  through  the  public  schools,  the  City  College  and 
the  Nonnal  College. 

I  rejoice  to  see  the  City  College,  in  turn,  being  made  a  means 
of  closer  alliance  between  the  city's  graduates  and  the  city  gov- 
ernment. I  hope  that  courses  may  be  established,  that  means 
may  be  offered  that  will  bring  you  into  closer  touch  with  the 
entrances  to  the  city  government,  and  that  by  the  time  that  pur- 
pose is  realized  the  city,  in  turn,  will  be  prepared  to  give  abetter 
assurance  of  preference  for  such  men,  better  assurance  of 
tenure  and  decent  salary  when  they  take  such  positions,  better 
oflfer  of  a  real  career  in  the  public  service  than  it  has  offered 
heretofore.  There  can  be  nothing  finer  or  nobler  in  all  that 
the  city  does  for  its  people  than  to  keep  this  door  of  education 
open  until  those  who  pass  through  it  have  gone  out  to  take  their 
turn  in  running  the  city  itself  and  in  passing  on  like  oppor- 
tunities to  those  who  are  to  follow,  through  the  generations 
to  come. 

There  is  one  item,  just  in  passing,  that  I  have  had  very  much 
on  my  own  mind  through  the  past  two  or  three  weeks.  We 
have  a  plan  pending  for  the  better  use  of  a  part  of  the  old  Col- 
lege building  at  Lexington  Avenue  and  Twenty-third  Street. 
I  have  at  the  same  time  been  in  consultation  with  President 
Finley  and  am  quite  prepared,  as  one  member  of  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment,  to  aid  his  plan  for  putting  to 
proper  uses  your  field  here  to  the  south,  which  in  my  judgment 
should  not  be  the  scraggly  thing  that  it  is,  but  which  should  be 
properly  equipped.  A  valuable  piece  of  property  of  that  kind 
should  neither  go  to  waste  nor  be  half  used.  The  city  itself, 
if  needs  be.  should  put  it  in  shape  as  an  amphitheatre  and 
recreation  field  such  as  President  Finley  has  planned,  and  then 
it  would  be  serving  the  best  of  purposes.  I  for  one  promise 
you  that  I  shall  do  my  best  to  bring  about  that  result. 
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Gentlemen,  while  I  have  been  adjuring  you  to  give  good 
attention  to  your  duty  to  the  city  and  to  the  opportunities  that 
the  city  offers,  either  in  its  public  service  or  in  the  many  walks 
of  private  life  that  are  quasi-public  because  they  are  social,  I 
have  felt  a  bit  of  yearning  for  some  memory  that  might  give 
me  some  footing  of  my  own  in  the  City  College.  Fifty  years 
ago  my  father  had  a  short  course  here,  a  short  dip  in  one  of 
your  classes.  But  nearer  than  that  I  feel  the  association  that 
President  Finley  has  lightly  touched  upon,  the  memory  of  my 
life-long  friendship  with  Mr.  Shepard,  of  three  years  spent  in 
his  law  office  in  close  and  daily  communion  with  him,  and  our 
long  summer  neighborship  at  Lake  George.  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  finer  type  of  the  sort  of  man  the  City  College  has  pro- 
duced, or  should  produce,  could  be  offered  in  your  history. 
Mr.  Shepard  did  exactly  the  kind  of  thing  that  every  man  in 
this  town  should  do  with  superior  equipment — and  if  there 
ever  was  a  man  who  had  it,  he  had  it.  He  was  not  merely  in 
and  of  the  public  service;  he  was  the  highest  type  of  public 
servant ;  and  he  chose  to  do  those  things  that  were  quiet  in  their 
sound  and  in  their  occupation,  but  which  told  most  for  the 
public  good.  Whether  his  service  lay  in  the  years  spent  as  the 
head  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  Brooklyn,  at  a  time 
when  the  "merit  system,"  so-called,  was  struggling  in  its  in- 
fancy, or  whether  in  his  work  as  a  member  of  the  State  Forest 
Board,  where  his  individual  keenness  of  understanding  of  a 
great  physical  condition  did  more  than  any  one  thing  to  con- 
serve our  great  forests  and  to  lead  down  to  the  day  when  con- 
servation is  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course,  or  whether  in  his 
labors  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  institu- 
tion— these  things  gave  him  more  pleasure  and  more  satisfac- 
tion than  many  another  would  have  found  in  the  more  con- 
spicuous fields  of  political  life.  He  left  his  city  in  so  great  a 
debt  that  we  never  can  cease  to  honor  his  memory.  As  I  knew 
him  in  his  private  relations  and  in  his  law  practice,  I  knew  a 
man  leading  at  the  bar,  who  rarely  accepted  a  retainer  in  any 
case  that  did  not  have  relation  to  work  destined  to  advance  the 
public  interest.  It  was  he  who  drew  the  Rapid  Transit  Acts 
and  who  thereby  laid  the  foundation  for  our  system  of  subway 
construction,  for  better  distribution  of  population  and  conse- 
quent relief  of  congestion,  and  for  so  much  else  that  makes  for 
the  greatness  of  the  city.  It  was  Edward  M.  Shepard  who  did 
all  of  this  so  quietly  and  so  efficiently;  and  when  I  reflect  upon 
the  hardness  of  his  work,  the  long  hours,  the  night  vigils,  the 
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constancy  to  cvcrvihins:  that  iiiado  for  faithfuliuss  in  the  man, 
when  I  think  of  that  rare,  sweet  personal  lovehness  shed  over 
it  all  ami  rellect  that  Sheparcl  was  a  City  College  man,  and  as 
a  City  Collej^e  man  led  in  the  niDvenienl  that  gave  you  this 
wonderful  place,  topping  what  I  called  our  Acrojiolis,  I  feel 
that  to  sjKak  of  puhlic  life  and  i)ul)lic  career  and  public  oi)por- 
tunity  in  this  place  can  only  suggest  to  you  that  the  highest 
example  that  could  be  olTered  you  is  indeed  one  of  your 
own  men. 

Anil  to  you.  may  1  say  once  more,  and  I  say  it  in  the  i)ro- 
found  conviction  that  if  all  the  men  and  women  of  the  City 
might  \ook  in  here  tonight  into  this  beautiful  meeting  room, 
into  the  faces  of  the  men  and  women  who  liave  come  here  to 
celebrate  what  you  have  done  and,  I  trust,  what  you  are  going 
to  do,  that  the  City  of  New  York  would  with  great  enthusiasm 
give  me  full  authority  to  say  in  their  name  that  the  City  con- 
gratulates you.  that  they  congratulate  you,  that  they  wish  you 
God  speed  in  all  that  you  are  going  to  do  and  that,  as  graduates 
of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the  City  is  proud  of 
you. 

At  the  close  of  the  address  President  Finley  conferred  de- 
grees upon  the  graduating  class.  Ninety-four  men  stepped  up 
one  after  the  other  to  receive  the  diplomas  which  mean  so 
much.  Two  others  had  already  left  town,  one  going  over  seas 
and  one  to  the  north.  In  the  awards  of  prizes  the  names  of 
Julius  Draclisler,  Virgil  Bopp,  and  Louis  J.  Mutterperl  were 
prominent. 

Reverend  Milo  H.  Gates  delivered  the  benediction,  and  to 
the  strains  of  the  march  from  Tannhauser,  the  academic  pro- 
cession filed  out,  the  graduates  to  receive  the  congratulations 
and  good  wishes  of  admiring  relatives  and  friends. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  Wednesday,  the  Alumni 
association  of  City  College  fonnally  received  the  graduates 
into  its  midst.  An  address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by 
Joseph  L.  Buttenwieser,  second  vice-president  of  the  "Alumni, 
and  Julius  Drachsler,  president  of  the  class,  replied. 

Fittingly  to  end  the  long  list  of  functions  the  class  held  a 
banquet  at  the  Cafe  des  Beaux  Arts.  The  guests  of  honor 
were  President  Finley,  Professor  Frederick  Dielman,  Profes- 
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sor  Harry  Allen  Overstreet,  Professor  Walter  E.  Clark,  Dr. 
Paul  Klapper  and  Dr.  Henry  Neumann.  Messages  were  read 
from  Professor  Samuel  A.  Baldwin  and  Dr.  Thomas  G.  Taaffe 
regretting  their  inability  to  attend. 

The  banquet  began  with  the  greatest  hilarity,  but  as  the 
evening  progressed,  and  the  diners  realized  that  that  night  was 
the  last  night  before  a  great  separation  was  to  come  into  their 
lives,  a  spirit  of  seriousness,  almost  of  sadness,  fell  upon  all, 
which  reached  its  climax  when  one  of  the  speakers  was  so 
overcome  by  emotion  that  he  was  unable  to  continue  and  was 
compelled  to  sit  down,  leaving  his  remarks  unfinished. 

Professor  Clark  took  as  the  motto  of  his  address  "  Don't 
knock — boost."  Dr.  Neumann  asked  the  young  men,  in  their 
struggles  and  disappointments,  never  to  lose  their  ideals.  Pro- 
fessor Overstreet  pointed  out  that  at  present  there  is  little  ex- 
pression of  the  idealism  that  exists  among  the  students,  but 
that  the  College  is  now  in  a  period  of  transition.  Professor 
Dielman  asked  his  auditors  not  to  neglect  the  refining  influ- 
ence of  beauty  in  their  lives.  Dr.  Klapper  said  that  he  had 
not  yet  discovered  the  way  to  success  and  so  he  could  not  tell 
it  to  others.  President  Finley  explained  just  what  are  the 
rights,  duties,  privileges  and  immunities  of  college  graduates. 
A  number  of  the  class  also  spoke  and  a  poem  was  read  by 
Robert  C.  Whitford.  With  a  true  spirit  of  brotherly  love  and 
a  determination  not  to  let  the  class  organization  die,  the  diners 
left  for  their  homes  at  a  quarter  to  four  in  the  morning. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  every  member  of  the  class  of  Febru- 
ary, 1912,  will  look  back  during  his  life  to  Commencement  and 
its  activities  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure  mingled  with  solemnity. 

Edgar  J.  Drachman,  Feb.,  '12. 


BACCAl.AlKI'.A'l'l-:  ADDRIISS 


Delivered  in  the  Great  Ham,  I'khkuary  4TI1,  1912.  nv 
President  Rush  Rheks  di-  Kotii ester  University 

I  COUNT  it  a  rare  privilege  to  be  called  upon  to  address  you 
young  men,  sons  of  your  city  and  heirs  of  the  high  priv- 
ilege your  city  has  here  bestowed  upon  you.  As  you  stand  at 
the  cuhiiination  of  your  long  years  of  preparation  for  your 
life-work,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  quite  simply  and  seri- 
ously to  the  two  outlooks  from  which  men  of  your  time  are 
looking  upon  life.  From  the  one  outlook  every  privilege, 
ever}-  inheritance  from  a  past  rich  in  power,  in  knowledge  and 
in  wealth,  every  opix)rlunity  offered  by  an  alluring  future,  is 
regarded  as  a  possession  to  be  enjoyed,  or  exploited. 

The  clamor  for  enjoyment  is  more  outspoken  to-day  than  at 
many  earlier  times,  even  if  it  is  not  more  controlling.  The 
tragic  side  of  it  is  its  virtual  assertion  that  life  has  reached 
its  goal,  that  henceforth  the  end  of  all  striving  is  to  be  some 
enjoyment — be  it  refined  or  gross.  The  world  is  at  man's 
hand,  he  has  conquered  its  powers  and  harnessed  its  resources. 
Henceforth  let  him  enjoy  his  possession  and  his  heritage. 
This  is  the  low  world's  level  stand.  I  need  not  do  more  than 
remark  its  possible  degradation  and  sordidness.  It  is  worth 
while,  however,  to  remind  ourselves  that  man  has  not  attained 
his  present  stage  of  development  by  such  easy  eagerness  to 
enjoy  his  life.  Every  step  of  progress  hitherto  has  been  won 
by  striving.  And  striving  has  always  pressed  upwards  to- 
wards some  new  form  of  power  or  skill  or  refinement.  It  is 
worth  while,  moreover,  to  consider  that  the  energies  which 
have  won  man's  earlier  victories  of  progress,  have  won  them 
because  they  were  strong  and  dominant.  Small  wonder  is  it 
that  they  clamor  still  for  dominion,  although  their  relative 
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position  has  been  changed.  The  animal  in  us  was  formerly  at 
the  van  of  progressing  life.  Now  it  is  a  clog  on  progress  un- 
less it  is  servant  thereto.  Its  clamor  for  animal  dominion  over 
all  our  purposes  and  ideals  is  a  steady  downward  tug,  which 
no  man  can  escape  except  by  struggling  for  some  higher  goal 
of  life. 

But  enjoyment  is  not  the  only  siren  call  which  lures  men 
from  a  true  conception  of  life's  dignity  and  meaning.  We 
all  despise  the  sensualist  and  mere  pleasure  seeker — none  de- 
spises these  more  than  the  man  who  bends  all  his  energies  and 
devotes  all  his  intelligence  for  the  further  exploiting  of 
nature's  resources  and  of  man's  powers  of  leadership  over  his 
fellows — for  the  exploiting  of  these  things  for  man's  own  sat- 
isfaction and  pleasure.  Here,  too,  is  the  low  world's  level 
stand.  There  is  not  the  degradation  of  the  sensual  life.  But 
neither  is  there  any  reaching  out  for  higher  attainments  of  life. 
The  road  is  easy  and  level,  and  calls  for  no  pressure  up  to 
heights  beyond. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  other  outlook  from 
which  you  are  invited  to  view  your  life.  From  that  outlook 
life  is  seen  to  be  a  summons  to  press  upwards  towards  a  prize 
which  he  may  view  who  will  seek  it  supremely.  Such  has 
been  life's  meaning  during  all  the  stages  of  previous  develop- 
ment. Its  distinctive  trait  has  been  its  ever  unsatisfied  reach- 
ing out  after  finer  and  higher  development.  Men  used  to 
define  life  as  the  progressive  adjustment  of  inward  organiza- 
tion to  outward  environment.  But  unless  much  is  read  in  that 
adjective  "progressive,"  life's  real  meaning  has  been  missed. 
Perfect  adjustment  an  oyster  seems  to  have  attained.  Life  is 
something  more.  There  is  in  it  an  unceasing  push  out  and 
upward.  That  is  why  yesterday's  advance  attainment — for 
instance,  our  perfected  human  animal  life — may  become 
to-day's  hindrance  and  subtlest  temptation.  You  are  young 
men  of  high  training,  of  refined  intelligence,  of  keenly  sharp- 
ened wits.  Rightly  viewed,  life  must  mean  for  you  the  use 
of  all  these  things,  together  with  all  else  which  you  inherit 
from  the  past  and  the  present,  for  the  attainment  of  some  new 
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advance  for  human  life.  Vmir  i)alh  nnist  be  a  climl)in.<;  luth 
if  you  wouUl  Ik-  n)cn  of  life,  not  idle  parasites  floating:  on  a 
backward  cdily  iti  life's  stream. 

The  ta.-iks  which  life  has  still  before  it  in  the  victorious  path 
of  proi^^ress  are  many.  Let  us  pive  c(^ncisc  thou.i^ht  to  one  of 
them,  which  is  most  clearly  sui^i^ested  by  your  circumstances 
at  this  hour.  In  a  peculiar  sense  you  are,  as  President  binley 
has  told  you.  sons  of  your  city.  Wisely  has  she  made  pro- 
vision here — wisely  and  lavishly — for  your  preparation  for 
worthy,  noble  life.  What  does  she  inarticulately  ask  of  you 
whom  she  has  so  richly  trained?  We  arc  accustomed  to  in- 
quire how  education  will  minister  to  our  success.  But  your 
city  asks  something  better  of  you  than  success.  SIic  cries  out 
to  you  in  her  need  for  intcUigcnt  citiccns. 

It  mav  be  that  it  is  only  the  nearness  of  the  present  times 
which  makes  our  day  seem  more  given  over  to  unthinking 
impulse  than  were  the  days  of  our  fathers.  We  read  vastly 
more  than  they  did.  But  is  it  not  true  that  we  think  less? 
There  is  an  intellectual  indolence  which  is  often  apparent 
amongst  us.  It  appears  in  our  unwillingness  to  deliberate 
concerning  great  public  questions.  It  appears  in  the  popu- 
laritv  of  newspapers  which  appeal  to  emotional  opinion,  and 
which  seek  by  all  means  to  arouse  emotional  excitement  as  a 
basis  for  emotional  opinion,  in  the  place  of  calm  thoughtful- 
ness.  It  appears,  too,  and  tragically,  in  the  dominion  of  im- 
pulse in  our  conduct  in  some  of  the  most  serious  cases  of  com- 
munity life.  Consider  Coatesville — and  the  pass  to  which  our 
American  public  life  has  come,  when  a  community  v^holly 
American  tramples  under  foot  the  "  due  process  of  law"  which 
our  Constitution  guarantees  to  all  who  are  accused  of  crime — 
and  consider  then  that  that  community  glories  in  the  fact  that 
no  twelve  citizens  could  be  found  to  convict  the  guilty  of  their 
crime  against  our  laws. 

The  best  definition  which  I  know  for  civilization  is  one  given 
last  year  by  Ambassador  Hill  in  his  lectures  at  Columbia  on 
"The  Modern  State  and  World  Organization."  It  is  this — 
I  use  his  idea,  not  his  words — Civilization  exists  where  and  in 
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SO  far  as  the  relations  of  men  to  each  other  in  society  are  reg- 
ulated and  governed  by  law.  Law  is  the  antithesis  of  emo- 
tional impulse.  Your  city  cries  out  to  you  in  the  interest  of 
her  civilization,  that  is  to  say,  of  her  very  life,  to  live  your 
lives  here  as  men  of  intelligence,  thoughtfitlly  striving  for 
progress  which  is  real  and  which  will  therefore  be  abiding. 

Her  call  to  you  is  the  more  urgent  because  the  problems 
which  confront  our  life  to-day  are  problems  which  often  seem 
to  invite  impulsive  judgment.  There  is  the  problem  of  social 
organization,  for  instance.  Men  assure  us  that  democracy  has 
only  begun  to  win  its  battle.  They  assert  that  a  social  struc- 
ture which  retains  so  much  by  inheritance  from  past  centuries 
is  unadapted  for  twentieth  century  life  and  twentieth  century 
progress.  Now  progress  is  inevitable  and  essential.  The  only 
alternative  thereto  is  decadence.  But  what  is  the  path  of  prog- 
ress? Shall  man  find  it  by  surrendering  to  his  emotional  im- 
pulses? They  are  more  primitive  than  intellect.  They  are, 
in  truth,  the  power  which  must  be  behind  any  aggressive  effort. 
But  what  shall  light  and  guide  that  effort?  Your  city  calls 
to  you  to  think,  to  consider,  to  approach  and  undertake  the 
tasks  of  the  twentieth  century  as  intelligent  men. 

Our  economic  problems  are  equally  urgent  in  demand  for 
intelligent  citizens  to  deal  with  them  and  help  to  solve  them. 
Time  forbids  details.  But  consider  the  extreme  complexity 
of  the  problems  of  better  distribution  of  the  product  of  modern 
industry  and  commerce.  Advance  there  must  be.  But 
change  may  as  likely  be  retrogression.  France  in  1792  gave 
the  world  a  lasting  warning  against  unintelligent  enthusiasm 
as  a  substitute  for  intellect.  The  city  calls  to  you  to  be  men 
of  thought,  intent  on  making  your  lives  contribute  to  life's 
general  progress,  but  determined  to  work  intelligently,  not 
passionately,  for  that  progress. 

Our  political  problems  call  for  like  calm  thought  fulness. 
The  day  is  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  Democracy  as  an  end. 
But  our  day  is  not  the  first  to  arrive  at  that  ideal.  There  are 
many  things  for  us  to  learn  from  Athens  and  her  many  fol- 
lowers these  two  thousand  years  and  more.     Artificial  priv- 
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ilcgc  must  Ix'  Ict'i  iK'hiiid.  Traciitiiinal  hiiulranccs  to  frcfilDin 
will  of  necessity  be  l)rokcn  off.  lUit  proj^rcss  in  more  piTfcct 
adjustment  of  govenuncnt  to  liberty  can  only  he  made  wlun 
intelligence  rather  than  emotional  enthusiasm  is  our  j^uide. 

Life  is  a  tjKirious  thing.  Its  unrelentinj^  striving;  for  hi.i;her 
development  and  more  perfect  fiihihiient  is  a  thrilhni;  thin.l,^ 
And  you  are  called  to  enter  nj^on  that  strivin!^\  to  he  makers 
of  that  advancement. 

The  two  outlooks  are  before  y»ni.  You  will  lliid  a  mighty 
tug  at  your  heai1  to  make  you  give  yourselves  to  enjoyment 
or  exploitation  of  the  goods  life  has  already  accumulated  for 
your  use.  But  that  way  lies  life's  denial — death.  You  will 
hear  still  small  voices  calling  you  to  the  heights  which  still  have 
to  be  won.  And  that  way  lies  all  the  thrilling  satisfactions  of 
real  living. 


BOOK  REVIEWS  AND  LITERARY  NOTES 


SUNLIGHT  AND  STARLIGHT.  Henry  G.  Kost.  Boston, 
Richard  G.  Badger,  The  Gorham  Press. 
It  is  many  years  since  Mr.  Kost  last  published  a  collection  of 
verses,  and  those  in  this  volume  seem  to  be  entirely  new,  most  of 
them,  as  dated  in  the  text,  having  been  written  since  1900.  The 
author  divides  the  contents  of  his  new  volume  under  the  following 
heads :  "  Our  Country  and  Some  Men,"  "  Thoughts,  Scenes  and 
Events,"  "  Musings  and  Problems,"  "  Nature,"  "  Personal  and 
Emotional,"  "  Everyday  Verse,"  "  Songs  of  Childhood."  This 
division  of  subject-matter  reminds  one  of  Wordsworth,  though 
Mr.  Kost  does  not  seem  to  have  imitated  the  English  poet  very 
largely  in  either  choice  of  actual  subjects  or  in  style.  "  The  Old 
Peddler,"  on  page  29,  seems  to  us  the  closest  imitation  of  this 
nature.  Indeed  while  one  may  note,  here  and  there,  traces  derived 
from  various  English  poets,  it  must  be  admitted  that  most  of  Mr. 
Kost's  inspiration  is  entirely  his  own.  The  very  fact  that  to  each 
piece  is  affixed  its  date  would  suffice  to  show  the  very  personal 
effect  of  the  entire  volume.  The  author  must  have  meant  here  to 
mirror,  more  or  less,  his  life  experiences  of  a  dozen  years.  There 
is  much  in  these  verses  which  we  have  found  of  great  interest,  and 
which  will,  no  doubt,  be  of  interest  to  many  others.  It  is  difficult 
to  do  justice  by  a  single  quotation,  which  is  all  our  space  allows, 
and  we  cannot  claim  to  represent  in  the  following  more  than  one 
phase  of  either  the  author's  thought  or  of  his  style : 

MODERN     WAR 

Addressed  to  the  Christian  Nations 

Ye,  who  wage  war  in  honor's  name, 
And  strive  with  valorous  deed  for  fame ; 
Who  save  the  suffering,  spare  the  weak, 
And  never  cruel  vengeance  wreak, 
Will  hear  the  plaudits  of  the  world, 
And  praise  where'er  your  flag's  unfurl'd. 
59 
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And  yc,  defcmlcrs  of  your  laiul. 
No  matter  where  your  home  may  stand. 
No  matter  what  your  race  may  be. 
By  despot  ruled,  or  sovcrcipus  free — 
W'lio  can  deny  you  homap^c  true. 
And  blessings  on  your  courap:e,  too? 

lUit  ye,  who  fiLijht  but  to  etislave, 

Or,  proselyting,  souls  to  save, 

Who  thrust  your  faith  and  power  where. 

Content,  a  people  say  their  pray'r, 

Are  fitter  for  Mohammed's  band. 

With  sword  and  Koran  in  your  liand. 

This  is  the  twentieth  century, 
The  nations'  eyes  are  ope  to  see. 
Beware,  if,  in  the  Saviour's  name, 
You  put  the  Christian  world  to  shame 
With  lust  and  plunder,  greed  and  pain, 
You  crucify  your  Christ  again. 
J901. 


BRIEFER  MENTION 


"  Neurology  and  Sociology,"  the  Oration  in  Medicine  delivered 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  Missouri 
Valley  held  at  Omaha  last  September,  by  L.  Harrison  Mettler,  '83, 
professor  of  clinical  neurology  in  the  College  of  Medicine  of  the 
State  University  of  Illinois,  comes  to  us  in  a  reprint  from  the 
November  Medical  Herald  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  This  weighty  dis- 
cussion of  pressing  problems  will  be  of  interest,  not  only  to  medi- 
cal men  and  sociologists,  but  to  all  who  have  the  good  of  their 
country  at  heart. 

Martin  Birnbaum,  '97,  continues  his  art  monographs  with  one 
on  "  Charles  Conder."  The  publishers  are  the  Berlin  Photo- 
graphic Company,  at  whose  establishment  an  exhibition  of 
Conder's  work  has  been  held. 

We  note  the  appearance  of  "  Maurice  Maeterlinck  "  by  Mon- 
trose J.  Moses,  '99.  This  work  is  published  by  Duffield  and  Co. 
of  New  York,  and  the  price  is  $1.25. 

Upton  Sinclair,  '97,  has  published  through  Mitchell  Kennerley 
"  Plays  of  Protest."    The  price  of  these  four  dialogues  is  $1.50. 

George  V.  A.  McCloskey,  '02,  has  completed  a  series  of  four 
sonnets  on  the  "  Maine,"  the  last  of  which  appeared  in  the 
Evening  Sun  of  February  9. 
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A\  inijmrtatit  decision  reached  by  tlic  I'.oard  of  Trustees  of  the 
College  at  its  meetinp  on  January  i6th  was  expressed  in  tlic 
following  resolution  : 

"  Whkrkas.  The  President  of  the  College  has  recommended 
that  the  lUiard  authorize  the  enrollment,  for  a  minimum  number 
of  hours  not  less  than  five  per  week,  during  the  comin.u:  term,  of 
such  students  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over  who  arc  actual 
residents  of  this  city,  who  are  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
particular  department  or  departments  to  whose  course  or  courses 
they  seek  admission  and  who  are  at  least  (|ualified  to  pass  the 
rc<iuired  examination  for  admission  to  said  college,  and 

"  WnF.RKAS,  It  appears  that  said  courses  may  be  offered  without 
any  additional  expense  to  the  college  and  without  any  interference 
with  the  work  now  being  carried  forward  for  the  benefit  of  the 
regidar  students  of  the  college,  now  therefore  be  it 

■'  Resolved,  That  for  and  during  the  coming  term  commencing 
February  5.  191 2,  the  Board  of  Trustees  does  hereby  authorize 
the  enrollment,  for  a  minimum  number  of  hours,  not  less  than  five 
per  week,  of  such  male  students,  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over, 
who  are  actual  residents  of  this  city,  who  are  able  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  particular  department  or  departments  to 
whose  course  or  courses  they  seek  admission  and  who  are  at 
least  qualified  to  pass  the  required  examination  for  admission  to 
said  college ;  and  also  those  students,  graduating  from  the  college 
in  February,  who  wish  to  take  courses  of  which  they  have  not 
been  able  to  avail  themselves  during  their  undergraduate  years, 
prorided,  however,  that  by  so  doing  no  additional  expense  shall  be 
incurred  and  there  shall  be  no  interference  with  the  work  now 
being  carried  forward  for  the  benefit  of  the  regular  students 
of  the  college." 

The  plan  has  in  view  especially  the  needs  and  ambitions  of 
men  engaged  in  the  municipal  or  federal  civil  service,  but  it  is  not 
restricted  to  them.  A  considerable  number  of  special  students 
under  the  new  regulation  have  already  been  registered  both  in 
the  day  and  evening  sessions. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  held  on  December  19, 
^Ir.  Edward  E.  Whitford,  who  has  been  a  tutor  in  the  Department 
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of  Mathematics,  was  promoted  to  be  an  instructor,  and  Mr. 
Francis  Parker  Joralemon  was  appointed  assistant  tutor  in  chem- 
istry, to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Warner,  who  has  resigned. 

At  the  meeting  of  January  i6,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
promoted  from  tutorships  to  instructorships :  Mr.  Panaroni,  of  the 
Department  of  Romance  Languages,  Mr.  Quackenbos,  of  the 
Latin  department,  Mr.  Keiley  in  English,  Mr.  Linehan  in  Mathe- 
matics, and  Mr.  Haight  and  Mr.  Todd  in  History. 


CULLMG1-:  xuTi-:s 


The  rrcsiilcnt's  |ilan  for  the  crc.'UitMi  oi  an  ntlilctic  sta<hiim  in  the 
two  blocks  immediately  south  of  the  College  Gymnasinni  has  been 
the  subject  of  several  extensive  newspaper  interviews  of  late,  and 

the  aiuMivmity  of  the  irenerous  friend  of  the  Col- 
The  Stadium  ,  ,  '    ,  «-        7    ,  ^  r        , 

Ici^e  wlio  has  offered  the  necessary  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  has  at  last  been  j>enetratcd  by  newspaper  enterprise. 
It  is  Mr.  Adolph  Lcwisohn,  already  well  known  in  other  ways  for 
his  generosity  to  public  causes.  The  gift  is  made  upon  the  condi- 
tion that  the  grounds  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  College 
authorities,  in  the  belief  "  that  the  field  could  be  put  to  the  best 
and  fullest  public  use  under  such  control  and  supervision."  Under 
the  direction  of  the  adjacent  department  of  Physical  Instruction 
and  Hygiene,  the  stadium  would  be  used  not  only  by  the  students 
of  the  College,  but  also,  on  occasion,  by  the  high  schools,  by  the 
Public  Schools  Athletic  League,  and  by  other  organized  recreation 
and  athletic  activities. 

Borough-President  McAncny,  in  the  course  of  his  Commence- 
ment address,  promised  his  support  of  the  plan,  evoking  no  little 
enthusiasm  by  the  announcement,  and  it  is  understood  that  the 
Mayor  has  expressed  himself  favorably  upon  it.  The  ground  is  a 
portion  of  the  land  set  apart  by  act  of  the  Legislature  some  years 
ago  as  St.  Nicholas  Park;  so  that  another  act  of  the  Legislature 
is  necessary  to  transfer  the  control  of  it. 

The  plan,  as  is  well  known,  involves  the  utilization  of  the 
natural  slope  along  the  Amsterdam  Avenue  side  of  the  plot  and 
also  the  northern  and  southern  ends,  with  seats  of  concrete  and 
stone  for  spectators  and  for  the  audiences  at  open-air  concerts  or 
spectacles  such  as  might  be  given  here.  The  flat  ground  along  the 
Convent  Avenue  side  would  be  prepared  for  baseball,  football,  and 
other  athletic  purposes  according  to  the  season.  The  possibilities 
of  the  arrangement  are  little  short  of  splendid,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  they  may  become  realities  at  no  distant  day. 
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An  appropriation  of  sixty  thousand  dollars  was  recently  voted 
by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to  provide  for 
necessary  structural  alterations  in  the  old  Main  Building  of  the 

The  Twent7-third  College  at  Twenty-third  Street  and  Lexington 
Street  Building  Avenue,  and  to  adapt  it  for  public  service 
again  in  a  very  interesting  double  role.  The  basement  and  main 
floors  of  the  building,  according  to  the  new  plan,  are  to  be  ar- 
ranged for  a  civic  museum,  of  the  character  of  a  permanent 
budget  exhibit.  The  three  upper  floors  are  to  be  fitted  as  class 
rooms  for  the  down-town  annex  of  Townsend  Harris  Hall.  The 
ground  now  occupied  by  the  Twenty-second  Street  Building,  it  is 
understood,  is  to  be  utilized  for  the  building  of  a  new  Children's 
Court. 

The  Evening  Session  of  the  College  began  the  second  semester 

of  the  year  with  an  enrollment  of  over  five  hundred,  which  makes 

our  "  Night  College,"  by  itself,  one  of  the  half  dozen  largest 

colleges    of    the    state.      The    enrollment    in 
The  Evening  Session  ^      ,  .         .,,    ,  ,         , 

October,    it    will   be    remembered,    was   452. 

During  the  first  semester  there  were  85  withdrawals,  a  remarkably 

small  proportion  in  comparison  with  evening  classes  generally. 

The  additional  registrations  in  February  much  more  than  made 

up  for  this  number. 

In  a  recent  report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Faculty 

Director  Duggan  made  a  number  of  important  recommendations 

as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Evening  Session  next  year,  among  them 

being  the  following: 

1.  That  an  appropriation  of  $12,000  be  asked  instead  of  the 
present  $9,000,  which  is  the  same  sum  that  was  appropriated  at 
the  beginning,  when  the  Session  was  of  less  than  half  its  present 
size. 

2.  That  the  rule  limiting  the  courses  given  to  those  for  which 
twenty  or  more  students  have  applied  be  modified  by  reducing 
this  minimum  limit  in  the  case  of  the  advanced  courses.  The  rule 
has  sometimes  involved  hardship  in  such  typical  cases  as  that  of 
a  course  beginning  with  twenty  students,  but  for  which  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  year  a  somewhat  smaller  number  are 
eligible. 

3.  That  the  courses  of  the  Evening  Session  be  opened  to  men 
of  maturity  and  experience  who  may  not  have  had  a  High  School 
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education,  provided  that  thov  arc  (lualifictl  in  the  judpiiicnt  of  tlie 
heads  i>f  the  departments  in  which  they  apply  for  courses. 

4.  That  students  of  the  h'vcninp  Session  he  required  to  huy 
their  own  tcxt-lx">oks ;  or,  if  the  charter  of  the  College  does  not 
pcmiit  this,  that  they  l)c  re(piired  at  the  heKinninp  of  a  term  to 
de|M-»sit  a  sum  c<pialling  the  value  of  the  text-hooks  which  they 
receive,  to  he  refunded  upon  the  return  of  the  hooks. 

On  the  evening  of  Dccemhcr  16,  President  I-'inley  gave  a  dinner 
to  the  High  School  Princijials  of  the  City  in  the  Tower  Rooms  of 
the  College.     IV-Witt  Clinton,  Commerce,  Wadleigh,  and  Wash- 

The  High  School  ington  Irving  High  Schools,  of  Manhattan, 
Principals  Morris,  of  the  Bronx,  Boys'  High,  Commer- 

cial, Manual  Training,  Girls'  High,  Bushwick,  and  Erasmus  Hall, 
of  Brooklyn,  and  Bryant.  Elmhurst,  Flushing,  and  Jamaica,  of 
Queens,  were  rej^rcscntcd.  and  the  High  School  Commitlee  of  the 
College  was  also  present.  After  the  dinner  the  President  and  his 
guests  went  over  to  the  Gymnasium  to  see  the  basketball  game 
between  the  College  and  the  l^'niversity  of  St.  Lawrence. 

One  of  the  largest  assemblies  of  the  year  was  gatherer!  in  the 
Great  Hall  on  the  morning  of  December  11  to  greet  the  Western 
Governors  whose  collective  visit  to  the  East  was  so  widely 
The  Western  heralded  at  the  time.  The  occasion  was  that 
Governors  of  the  City's  oflftcial  welcome  to  the  visitors, 

and  Mayor  Gaynor  was  present  to  do  the  honors,  with  Governor 
Dix  beside  him,  while  President  Finley  made  the  introductions. 
In  the  front  row  upon  the  platform  sat  the  governors  of  eight 
western  states.  Govs.  John  Burke  of  North  Dakota,  Joseph  M. 
Carey  of  Wyoming,  Adolph  O.  Eberhart  of  Minnesota,  James  H. 
Hawley  of  Idaho,  Edwin  L.  Norris  of  Montana,  Tasker  L.  Oddie 
of  Nevada.  Robert  S.  Vessey  of  South  Dakota,  and  Osw^ald  West 
of  Oregon,  and  with  them  were  more  than  a  score  of  other  offi- 
cials and  prominent  citizens  of  the  western  states  who  were 
making  the  tour  upon  the  "  Western  Governors'  Special." 

The  numerous  part)-,  escorted  by  the  Reception  Committee,  had 
made  the  College  the  objective  point  of  a  circuitous  route  by  as 
many  of  the  sights  of  the  city  as  it  was  possible  to  see.  In  the 
Great  Hall  Mayor  Gaynor,  upon  being  introduced  by  President 
Finley,  made  the  principal  speech  of  welcome.     He  addressed 
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himself  partly  to  the  visiting  governors  and  partly  to  the  assembled 
students,  whose  cheering  added  to  the  gayety  of  states,  if  not  of 
nations.  Three  of  the  visitors.  Governors  Oddie  of  Nevada, 
Norris  of  Montana,  and  Carey  of  Wyoming,  made  short  addresses 
of  thanks  for  the  greetings,  of  reply  to  the  political  pleasantries  of 
the  Mayor,  and  of  invitation  to  the  young  men  before  them  to 
participate  in  the  opportunities  of  the  great  West. 

On  the  day  before  the  Christmas  holidays,  December  22,  an 

assembly  was  held  in  the  Great  Hall   in  honor  of   Professor 

Compton. 

_    ,  ^  After  the  reading  of  the  First  Psalm,  so 

Professor  Compton         ,         .,         ,°        .        ■r-.-i        t—   , 

aptly  suited  to  the  occasion.  President  tinley 

made  a  brief  address  upon  Professor  Compton's  honored  career 
of  sixty-two  years  in  the  College,  and  introduced  Mr.  Virgil  Bopp 
of  the  senior  class,  who  spoke  for  the  students.  Professor  Downer, 
who  represented  the  Faculty,  Henry  E.  Jenkins,  '75,  the  author 
of  a  well-known  alumni  song  in  which  Professor  Compton's  name 
figures  prominently,  who  spoke  for  the  body  of  the  graduates  of 
the  College,  and  Lewis  Sayre  Burchard,  ^yy,  who  read  with  great 
effect  an  original  poem.  Professor  Compton  himself  made  a 
brief  closing  speech  of  thanks. 

The  New  York  Times,  in  its  Sunday  Magazine  Supplement  of 
January  14,  published  an  interesting  full-page  interview  with 
Professor  Compton,  with  a  portrait,  upon  the  educational  changes 
which  he  had  observed  in  his  long  career  and  his  judgment  upon 
the  present  situation  and  the  prospects  for  the  future.  With  his 
usual  keen  sense  of  effective  values,  he  ascribed  the  greatest 
importance  to  efficient  teaching,  and  commented  suggestively 
upon  the  increasingly  complex  conditions  of  the  teacher's  work. 
Two  days  later.  The  Times,  in  an  editorial  article  under  the 
caption,  "  Simple  Schooling,"  took  Professor  Compton's  discus- 
sion as  a  text  and  urged  the  basic  importance  of  the  teaching  of 
the  "  Three  R's,"  which,  though  no  longer  sufficient,  are  obviously 
essential  to  further  progress  in  a  child's  schooling,  and  should  be 
provided  for  accordingly. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  second  term,  February  5,  the  College 
assembled  in  the  Great  Hall  to  welcome  Dr.  John  Grier  Hibben  as 
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tlic  iH'w  prosiilctit  of  rrincctim  riiivorsity.  rrcsidcnt  l-'inlcv, 
Reception  to  after  a  warm  appreciation  of  Dr.  llihhcn's 
President  Hibben  character  ami  abilities,  and  esj)ccially  of  his 
work  as  special  professor  of  |ihilosophv  in  this  ColleKC.  welcomed 
the  puest  of  the  day.  who  had  arrived  in  the  midst  of  this  address, 
and  cordially  congratulated  him  and  Princeton  njion  his  elevation 
to  the  presidency  of  that  institution.  Professor  Overstreet,  as 
Professor  IliblKu's  successor,  then  was  called  upon  and  made  a 
short  address  in  a  similar  vein,  after  which  President  IIil)l)cn 
replied.     In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  said  : 

'■  I  regard  the  City  College  now,  and  I  shall  always  regard  the 
City  College,  as  one  of  my  academic  homes.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  teach  in  this  College  for  two  years.  I  lectured  to  the  class  of 
June,  iQog.  the  two  classes  of  1910,  and  also  the  two  classes  of 
IQI  I.  And  in  my  thoughts  I  have  taken,  after  the  approved  scien- 
tific method  of  to-day,  certain  cross-sections  of  the  City  College 
life.  These  cross-sections,  gentlemen,  I  know;  and  I  believe  also 
that  these  cross-sections  reveal  the  type  of  the  City  College  man. 
I  am  speaking  to  you  today,  many  of  you  strangers  to  me;  but 
judging  of  what  I  know  of  the  past  here,  I  feel  that  I  know  the 
City  College  sjnrit.  The  men  whom  it  was  my  privilege  to  teach 
impressed  me  deeply  in  many  ways,  but  in  one  particularly, 
namely  in  their  earnest,  eager  desire  to  know,  and  to  know  the 
best  things  and  the  deepest  things  of  the  mind.  There  was  among 
them  a  hunger  and  a  thirst  after  knowledge,  and  when  that  spirit 
pervades  any  institution,  it  seems  to  me  it  has  realized  the  highest 
ideal  of  an  educational  institution.  To  know — to  know  thor- 
oughly, to  know  profoundly — that,  I  believe,  is  the  spirit  of  the 
City  College.  The  men  whom  I  taught,  it  seemed  to  me,  always 
regarded  education  as  a  great  opportunity,  and  they  met  that 
opportunity  day  in  and  day  out  with  enthusiasm.  I  also  observed 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  boys  whom  I  taught  regarded  the 
privileges  of  this  institution  as  a  very  sacred  trust,  not  to  be 
used  merely  to  their  advantage  and  to  their  welfare,  but  to  the 
welfare  and  advantage  of  this  great  City  that  afforded  them  this 
education.  I  believe,  gentlemen,  today  that  the  same  disposition 
is  in  your  spirits.  The  City  College  is  your  Alma  Mater,  and 
your  Alma  Mater  is  the  daughter  of  this  great  City.  Your 
careers  are  assured.  In  the  generation  that  is  to  come  you  are  to 
become  successful  men.  And  I  am  no  prophet  or  the  son  of  a 
prophet.  I  know  that,  judging  of  the  men  of  the  past  here,  your 
individual  careers,  gentlemen,  are  to  be  crowned  with  success. 
For  yourselves  only?  I  ask  that  question  seriously  of  you  and  I 
know  your  answer.  I  know  what  is  the  purpose  of  your  life — 
to  go  out  into  this  City,  not  to  live  merely  for  yourselves  and  for 
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what  position  of  power,  of  wealth,  of  influence,  you  may  secure, 
but  also  to  live  for  the  sake  of  your  fellow  men  in  this  City." 

The  conclusion  of  President  Hibben's  address  was  as  follows: 

"  I  have  received  a  very  large  number  of  letters  from  City 
College  boys  during  the  last  few  weeks,  and  I  wish  here  to  thank 
them  for  all  their  expressions  of  interest  in  me  and  of  good  will 
for  me  and  for  Princeton.  The  letter  that  particularly  touched 
my  heart  was  the  one  that  concluded  with  these  words :  '  And  I 
pray  that  the  blessing  of  my  God,  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  may  rest  upon  you.'  I  was  thankful  to  get  that  patri- 
archal blessing,  for,  so  it  seemed  to  me,  it  came  from  the  depths  of 
the  heart  of  this  young  man  whom  I  had  taught  and  who  had 
been  my  friend.  We  stand  today,  perhaps,  representing  many 
religions,  but  I  believe  here  in  the  City  College  and  throughout 
this  City  and  throughout  this  country,  whatever  task  we  under- 
take, by  whatever  name  we  style  ourselves,  we  must  go  forth  into 
the  labors  of  life  with  the  spirit  of  religion  lifting  men's  thoughts 
and  ours  to  Something  that  is  a  little  greater  than  ours ;  Some- 
thing a  little  larger  than  the  institutions  to  which  we  belong  and 
which  we  love;  Something  a  little  larger  than  the  country  to 
which  we  would  devote  our  lives ;  Something  larger  than  the  great 
sphere  of  humanity  of  which  we  are  a  part;  a  Something  in  this 
world  larger  than  the  world  itself  and  that  makes  for  righteous- 
ness. And,  after  the  manner  of  old-fashioned  philosophy,  that 
Something  I  would  call  not  merely  a  Power  in  the  world  which 
we  must  recognize  and  before  which  we  must  bow,  but  I  would 
reverently  style  that  Something  also  a  Person. 

"  Thank  you  very  heartily  for  your  welcome  of  me." 

On  February  9,  Professor  Anatole  LeBraz,  of  the  University 
of  Rennes,  in  Brittany,  by  whom  President  Finley  was  enter- 
tained when  he  lectured  at  that  university,  visited  the  College 

and  was  introduced  by  the  President  and  Pro- 
Our  French  Visitors     .  _  ,  ,  ,,      .  . 

fessor  Downer  to  a  large  gathering  of  stu- 
dents and  instructors  in  the  Doremus  Lecture  Theatre.  He  made 
a  short  but  very  cordial  address,  alluding  happily  to  the  impres- 
sion which  President  Finley's  lectures  had  made  in  France. 
Professor  Cohn,  of  Columbia,  was  then  called  upon  and  by  way  of 
response  to  the  request  for  a  French  college  "yell,"  gave  an 
eloquent  presentment  of  the  essential  harmony  between  the  aims 
of  France  and  the  United  States.  After  the  assembly.  Professor 
Le  Braz  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  given  by  President 
Finley  at  his  house. 

On  Friday,  February  16,  the  President  entertained  Professor 
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Le  Braj!,  with  cx-Prcsidcnt  Roosevelt  ami  tlic  other  editors  of 
r/j«*  Outlook.  Mr.  Rohcrt  Hridpes,  of  Scrihncr's,  and  I'rofessor 
Mott.  at  hinchcon  at  tlic  Players'  Club. 

I^arlicr  in  the  winter,  Professor  Gustavc  Laiison,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  was  a  visitor  at  the  College. 

On  Xoveniher  2.\  the  Dorcnnis  Lecture  Theatre  was  crowded 
with  a  large  assembly  gathered  to  hear  Raymond  R.  l-'osdick,  the 
Commissioner  of  Accounts,  and  Judge  Ben  Lindscy,  of  the  famous 
CommiMioner  Fosdick  juvenile  court  of  Denver.  They  were  intro- 
«nd  Judge  Lindsey  duced  by  President  Finlcy.  Commissioner 
Fosdick  discussed  the  meaning  of  the  City  Budget  Exhibit,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  which  was  still  at  the  time  displayed  in  the  main 
corridor  of  the  College,  and  he  made  a  clear  and  eloquent  plea  for 
popular  attention  to  public  affairs,  expressing  a  high  faith  in  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  public  when  rightly  informed.  Judge 
Lindsey  described  with  characteristic  sympathy  and  humor  some 
of  the  "  bad  boy  "  cases  with  which  he  has  had  to  deal,  and  urged 
in  the  most  convincing  way  the  importance  of  the  judicial  reforms 
which  he  is  endeavoring  to  bring  about. 

L'nder  the  auspices  of  the  Student  Council,  with  the  aid  of  the 

Secretarj'  of  the  Y.  ^L  C.  A.,  a  series  of  vocational  addresses  was 

conducted    during   the   first    semester,    which    each    Wednesday 

crowded   the   largest   lecture   room   available 
Vocational  Addresses,  .    .  .  .  „, 

beyond    its    seating    capacity.      ihe    average 

attendance  was  about  two  hundred  and  fifty.    The  addresses  were 

as  follows:  Nov.  15,  "General  Principles  which  should  Govern 

in  the  Choice  of  a  Life  Work,"  by  Edward  C.  Jenkins ;  Nov.  22, 

"Journalism,"  by  Shepard  Morgan,  of  the  New  York  Sun;  Nov. 

29,  "  Engineering,"  by  J.  Vipond  Davies;  Dec.  6,  "  Architecture," 

by  Arnold  W.  Brunner;  Dec.  13,  "  Social  Service,"  by  H.  Roswell 

Bates,  Head  of  the  Spring  Street  Neighborhood  House ;  Dec.  20, 

"  Medicine,"  by  Dr.  Joseph  D.  Bryant,  a  former  president  of  the 

Am.erican  Medical  Association;  Jan.  11,  "Agriculture,"  by  Willet 

^L  Hayes.    The  series  is  continued  during  the  Spring  semester. 

The  demands  upon  President  Finley's  time  as  a  public  speaker 
have  been  very  numerous  this  winter.     Among  the  many  occa- 
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sions  when  he  has  made  addresses,  apart  from  those  at  the  College 
Some  of  the  Presi-  itself,  have  been  the  following : 
dent's  Engagements  On  December  8,  he  presided  at  the  first 
annual  dinner  of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  of  the  Men  and 
Religion  Forward  ]\Iovement;  on  December  i8,  he  spoke  at  the 
dinner  given  by  the  Engineers'  Club  to  Mr.  Carnegie ;  on  December 
19,  at  the  dinner  of  the  New  England  Society  at  the  Academy  of 
Music  in  Brooklyn,  at  which  President  Taft  was  also  one  of  the 
speakers ;  on  December  20,  as  President  of  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind,  he  introduced  President  Taft,  who  laid  the 
corner  stone  of  the  new  building  for  the  use  of  the  blind  known 
as  "  The  Lighthouse";  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  he  was 
one  of  the  speakers,  also  with  President  Taft,  at  the  dinner  of  the 
Automobile  Club  of  America;  on  December  21,  he  spoke  at  the 
dinner  of  the  instructors  of  the  College  at  the  Hotel  Earlington; 
on  January  6,  at  the  dinner  of  the  Mechanical  Engineers  at  the 
Hotel  Savoy;  on  January  21,  at  the  opening  of  the  new  building 
of  the  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association  on  Lexington  Avenue; 
on  January  23,  at  the  dinner  of  the  University  Club  of  Albany;  on 
January  2^,  at  the  dinner  of  the  Associate  Alumni  of  the  College 
at  the  Hotel  Savoy;  on  January  30,  at  the  dinner  given  by  non- 
Catholics  to  Cardinal  Farley,  Dr.  Finley  was  one  of  the  four 
speakers,  the  others  being  Governor  Dix,  Mayor  Gaynor,  and  Mr. 
Oscar  Strauss ;  on  February  7,  he  spoke  upon  "  Dickens  and 
America  "  at  the  meeting  in  Carnegie  Hall  in  commemoration  of 
the  Dickens  Centenary;  on  February  9,  he  was  one  of  the  speak- 
ers at  the  dinner  given  by  the  National  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  to  Lieutenant  General  Sir  Robert  S.  S.  Baden-Powell ; 
on  February  14,  he  attended  the  annual  dinner  of  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company,  of  which  he  has  been  made  a  trustee; 
on  February  15  he  spoke  before  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce  upon  Commercial  Education;  on  February  23  he  was 
one  of  the  speakers  at  the  dinner  given  to  President  Hibben  by 
Princeton  alumni ;  on  February  28  he  spoke  as  the  representative 
of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  East,  at  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  College  was  represented  at  a  number  of  the  annual  meet- 
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ings  of  the  linguistic  ami  other  scientific  SDcietics  liold  (hiriiii^  the 

hoHdays. 

Professor  Mott  attcmlctl  tlic  meeting  (if  tlic 
Holiday   MeclinRS  .  .  .     .         •       , -,  • 

Moilern    I.an|;uagc    Association    in    I  liicaf;o, 

where  as  prcsiilcnt  he  deliveretl  the  annual  address,  takinj;  as  his 
theme  "  Disrespect  for  Language."  Professor  l?askervillc  was 
at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  in  Washijiglon 
anil  presented  three  |>apcrs,  prepared  with  different  collahoralors. 
Professor  Clark,  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  hxononiic  Asso- 
ciation in  Washington,  took  part  in  the  Round  Tahle  discussion 
of  the  "  Concept  of  \^^luc."  Professor  Woolston  presented  a 
paper  on  "  The  Urhan  Habit"  before  the  American  Sociological 
Association  in  Washington.  Professor  Overstrcet  and  Dr.  Cohen 
attended  the  American  Philosophical  Association  meeting  at 
Cambridge ;  Dr.  Cohen  read  a  jiapcr  upon  "  Mechanism  and 
Causality."  Professor  Winslow  and  Mr.  Tlilliard  both  presented 
papers  before  the  Society  of  American  I'.actcriologists  in  Wash- 
ington. Dr.  Marsh  attended  the  meeting  of  the  P.sychologists  in 
Washington ;  Professor  Ball  attended  that  of  the  American  Philo- 
logical Association  in  Pittsburgh.  Dr.  Goldfarb  and  Mr.  Scott 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Zoologists  at 
Princeton,  Dr.  Goldfarb  presenting  two  papers,  one,  "  Studies  on 
Grafted  and  Multiple  Embryos,"  and  the  other,  "  On  the  Produc- 
tion of  Typical  Monstrosities  by  Common  Methods." 

Over  thirty  representatives  of  the  departments  of  the  College 

devoted  to  the  teaching  of  philosophy  and  the  natural  sciences 

gathered  at  the  Chemists'  Club  on  the  evening  of  February  15  to 

dine  and  to  organize  a  Research  Club,  enabling 

A  Research  Club      ,,    ,  ,  .  1   •       1  1  e 

those  who  are  interested  in  the  advance  01 

knowledge  in  the  sciences  to  meet  together  and  discuss  current 

progress  in  their  several  fields."    To  quote  further  the  language 

of  the  invitation,  which  was  signed  by  President  Finley,  and  by 

Professors  Overstreet,  W^inslow,  Coflfin,  Baskerville,  Saurel,  and 

Woolston,  and  the  temporary  secretary,  Dr.  A.  J.  Goldfarb,  "  It 

is  planned  to  include  within  the  scope  of  the  club  the  broader 

problems  of  philosophy  and  of  the  several  sciences  of  physics, 

chemistry,    biolog)',  mathematics,  sociology,  etc.     Meetings  with 

or  without  dinners  will  be  held  approximately  at  intervals  of  six 
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weeks,  and  at  each  meeting  some  topic  of  general  interest  will  be 
presented  and  thrown  open  for  discussion." 

At  the  first  meeting,  Professor  Winslow  spoke  upon  "  Modern 
Viewpoints  in  Public  Health." 

The  success  of  the  activities  of  the  Y.  ]\I.  C.  A.  continues. 
With  a  large  membership  and  a  vigorous  spirit,  the  outlook  is 
cheerful.  Besides  the  usual  activities,  several  innovations  have 
The  College  been  introduced.  The  reading  room  has  been 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  fitted  out  with  current  periodicals  in  suitable 
library  covers.  Perhaps  the  greatest  success  has  been  in  connec- 
tion with  the  series  of  social  dinners  held  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  weeks.  The  dinner  held  on  the  evening  of  January  8,  was 
in  many  respects  the  most  enjoyable  of  all.  At  this  affair  Pro- 
fessor Parmly  presided.  Mr.  Gano  Dunn,  '89,  and  Dean  Lucke, 
'95,  of  the  Engineering  School  of  Columbia  spoke  on  opportunities 
in  the  field  of  engineering.  President  Finley  was  also  present. 
Among  the  other  prominent  men  who  have  addressed  the  associa- 
tion are,  Mr.  Edward  C.  Jenkins,  of  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Frank  C.  Meyers,  editor  of  the  College 
World,  and  K.  C.  Chow,  of  Shanghai.  The  two-fold  purpose  of 
these  informal  dinners  has  been  realized — of  promoting  a  spirit 
of  fellowship  and  sociability  and  of  receiving  inspiration  and 
advice  from  the  men  who  have  been  the  speakers.  The  dinners 
will  be  resumed  during  the  spring  semester. 

On  February  3,  the  first  annual  Conference  of  High  School  men 
of  Greater  New  York  met  at  the  College  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  was  welcomed  by  President  Finley.  Over  two 
hundred  of  the  leading  men  from  the  different  High  School 
student  bodies  participated.  The  day  closed  with  a  banquet  in  the 
main  corridor. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Newman  Club  of  the  College  was 

held  on  the  evening  of  December  9  at  the  Hotel  Markwell.    Mr. 

„,     „  „,  ^    Coleman  and  Mr.  Redmond  were  the  guests 

The  Newman  Club       .    ,        ,   ,         ,    ,  ,     ,       ^ 

of  the  club  and  the  occasion  was  one  both  of 

good  cheer  and  of  plans  for  a  continued  very  successful  season. 

One  of  the  latest  in  the  galaxy  of  college  societies  is  the  Com- 
mon Welfare  Club,  which  was  organized  early  in  the  winter  to 
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sc».uro  ccH'iKration  anioiig  the  many  tiicii  in  the  Collci^c  interested 
The  Common  in  social  service  and  to  jironiote  a  more  >jen- 

Welfarr  Club  fral  interest  in  that  kind  of  work.  The  plans 
of  the  club  include  four  meetings  a  month,  tiiree  at  the  luncheon 
hour  on  Tuesdays  antl  one  in  the  eveninjj.  The  first  ollkers 
clcctctl  were  Julius  Drachsler,  President  ;  X'irpil  Bopp,  \'icc- 
President ;  I.  P.  Berkson,  Secretary,  and  D.  Glasscnhurp,  Treas- 
urer. Professor  Overstreet,  Professor  Wooiston,  and  Pliilip  D. 
Bookstabcr.  of  the  class  of  February,  191 1,  are  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Early  in  the  winter  the  College  Dramatic  Society  announced 
March  H>  as  the  date  of  its  annual  production  in  Carnegie  Lyceum, 
the  play  being  Gilbert's  "  Wedding  March."  Dr.  Taaffe  is,  as  last 
year,  the  coach. 

On  January  27i,  an  organ  recital  was  given  in  the  Great  Hall  by 
Professor  William  C.  Hammond,  of  Mount  Holyoke  College, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Mount  Holyoke  College  Alumna: 
Association. 

The  President  has  asked  Mr.  Keiley,  of  the  English  department, 

to  take  general  charge  of  the  work  of  college  news  gathering  in 

relation  to  the  city  papers.     Some  of  the  news  correspondence 

Mr.  Keilev  himself  will  "  cover  ";  he  will  also 

Newspaper    Reports  '     .  ,      ,  ,  .  - 

cooperate  with  the  regular  representatives  01 

the  press,  and  will  welcome  the  aid  of  members  of  the  faculty  and 

instructing  staff  who  may  be  able  to  keep  him  informed  of  events 

of  interest  in  the  college  world.     His  office  is  in  No.  116,  Main 

Building. 

Among  the  Departments 

Professor  Baskerville   read   three  papers  at  the  Washington 

meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  as  follows  :  "  Tests  for 

Lanthanum"   (with  A.  Lusskin)  ;  "The  Simplicity  of  Praeseo- 

dymium "   (with  W.  L.  Estabrooke)  ;  "The 

Impurities    of    Anaesthetic    Chloroform    and 

Their  Detection"  (with  W.  A.  Hamor). 

Professor  Baskerville  has  been  reappointed  on  the  Examination 
Board  of  the  Education  Department  of  the  State,  and  IMayor 
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Gaynor  has  also  appointed  him  on  the  Committee  of  Tares  and 
Tolerances,  which  recommends  to  the  Mayor's  Bureau  of  Weights 
and  Measures. 

On  February  2,  the  Professor  lectured  before  the  chemistry 
staff  and  graduate  students  of  McGill  University,  Montreal, 
Canada,  on  "  New  Tests  for  the  Determination  of  the  Purity  of 
Inhalation  Anaesthetics,"  and  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
before  the  Canadian  Section  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry 
on  "  The  Chemistry  of  Anaesthetics."  On  January  30,  he  delivered 
a  lecture  before  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  on 
"  Commercial  Anaesthetics,  Their  Impurities  and  Their  Effects." 

Dr.  Breithut  is  contributing  a  series  of  articles  on  the  chemistry 
of  food  and  nutrition  to  the  "  People's  Institute  of  Domestic 
Science  "  page  of  the  Philadelphia  North  American,  St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat,  and  related  papers.  Dr.  Breithut  has  installed 
a  set  of  fifteen  food  charts  in  the  students'  lunch  room.  These 
charts  show  the  chemical  composition  and  calorific  value  of  foods. 

Dr.  Curtman  contributed  to  the  November  number  of  School 
Science  and  Mathematics  an  article  entitled  "  The  Preparation  of 
Qualitative  Known  Solutions." 

Dr.  Stevenson  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Member- 
ship Committee  of  the  Chemists'  Club  for  the  year  1912.  He  has 
also  been  appointed  by  President  McAneney  a  member  of  the 
Local  School  Board  of  the  19th  District,  Borough  of  Manhattan, 
for  five  years. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Warner  has  resigned  his  position  as  tutor  to  become 
a  physicist  in  the  employ  of  Thomas  A.  Edison. 

The  third  semi-annual  banquet  of  the  Chemical  Society  took 
place  in  the  Tower  Rooms  on  December  20,  191 1. 

Professor  Morris  Loeb  has  presented  the  Wolcott  Gibbs  Library 
with  a  handsome  life-size  bust  of  Count  Rumford,  a  duplicate  of 
the  one  in  Rumford  Hall  at  the  New  York  Chemists'  Club. 

Dr.  Heckman  attended  the  meeting  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Study  and  Education  of  Exceptional  Children,  which 
was  held  at  New  York  University  during  the  Thanksgiving  holi- 

„,      ,.  days.     The  Association  has  accepted  the  invi- 

Education  .  r     1        1  ,    ,  ,    . 

tation   of   the   department   to   hold    its   next 

meeting  in  April,  here  at  the  College. 
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Professor  Mott  has  been  appoinlod  a  nionibcr  of  the  F.xaniina- 
tions  Hoartl  of  the  State  Department  of  iMlucation. 

For  the  third  time  an  ICUzabcth.-m  drama  was  ^ivcn  by  the  stu- 
dents under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of 
English  jj^^  Knghsh  department,  on  December  14,   15 

and  16.  This  year  the  play  chosen  was  i:)ekker's  lively  comedy 
"The  Shoemaker's  Holiday"  (1599)-  The  strongly  humorous 
part  of  Simon  l\vre.  the  master-shoemaker  who  rises  to  be  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  was  vigorously  played  by  Samuel  Kohs,  presi- 
dent of  the  Dramatic  Society ;  and  under  Dr.  Taaffe's  experienced 
coaching  all  the  actors  acquitted  themselves  most  creditably. 
These  revivals  seem  to  have  taken  their  place  as  a  constant 
feature  in  the  college  year. 

Dr.  Taaffe  was  the  guest  of  the  cast  of  "The  Shoemaker's 
Holiday"  and  of  the  English  Department  Committee  in  charge  of 
the  December  production  which  was  so  successful,  at  a  dinner  at 
Ardin's  on  January  3. 

Dr.  Jacob  S.  Schapiro  gave  during  January  and  February  a 
course  of  eight  lectures  upon  "The  French  Revolution  and  the 
advance  of  Democracy  in  Europe,"  at  Public 
IS  ory  School  No.  42,  St.  Mark's  Place,  Brooklyn. 

Dr.  Austin  B.  Keep  lectured  in  Havemeyer  Hall  at  Columbia 
University,  on  December  15,  upon  "Libraries  of  Colonial  New 
York."  Dr.  Keep's  other  lecture  engagements  this  year  have 
included  dates  with  the  New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical 
Society,  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  (Washington's  Birthday),  the  School  and  Staff 
of  the  Carnegie  Library  at  Pittsburgh,  and  the  Genealogical 
Societ)'  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia. 

Professor  Frederick  -^L  Pedersen  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Janu- 
ary.    More  recently  he  was  elected  secretary 
Mathematics  /   .  .  .    ^  t->u     •  a 

of  the  section  upon  Astronomy,  Physics,  and 

Chemistn.-.  In  December,  Dr.  Pedersen  lectured  at  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  at  Convent  Ave.  and  148th  Street,  upon  "  The 
Swords  of  the  Samurai." 

A  course  of  public  lectures  under  the  auspices  of  the  depart- 
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ment  is  being  given  on  Thursday  afternoons  at  four  o'clock  in 

Room  315,  as  follows:  February  8,  "Scenic  and  Floral  Features 

,  „.  of    Cuba,"    by    Professor    N.    L.    Britton, 

Natural  History       _..  ,    1      -kt        ^r     ,    t^         •     1  ^      , 

Director  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Gardens ; 

February  29,  "  The  Voyage  of  the  Albatross  to  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia," by  Dr.  C.  H.  Townsend,  Director  of  the  New  York 
Aquarium ;  March  7,  "  Adventures  of  an  Ornithologist  in  the  Far 
East,"  by  Dr.  C.  William  Beebe,  curator  of  birds,  New  York 
Zoological  Park;  March  21,  "An  Ethnologist  in  the  Field,"  by 
Dr.  R.  H.  Lowie,  assistant  curator  of  anthropology,  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History. 

The  Society  for  Experimental  Biology  and  Medicine  met  at  the 
College  on  February  21st;  on  March  nth  the  Biological  Section 
of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  met  here. 

Mr.  Felix  M.  Warburg,  of  Kuhn,  Loeb,  and  Company,  has 
presented  to  the  department  a  fund  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of 
periodicals  for  the  departmental  library. 

Professor  Winslow  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  Society 
of  American  Bacteriologists,  at  its  meeting  in  Washington  during 
the  holidays.  He  has  also  recently  been  chosen  a  member  of  the 
advisory  committee  to  the  New  York  Health  Department,  on  the 
Administrative  Control  of  Typhoid  Fever.  Among  recent  publi- 
cations by  Professor  Winslow  have  been  the  following:  a  paper 
on  "  The  Scientific  Basis  for  Ventilation  Standards,"  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  National  Education  Association,  at  its  San  Fran- 
cisco meeting,  one  on  "  Factors  of  Sanitary  Safety  in  a  Natural 
Ice  Supply,"  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Natural  Ice  Association 
of  America,  Third  Annual  Meeting,  one  on  "Heredity  as  an 
Experimental  Science,"  Science  Conspectus,  Vol.  H,  pp.  1-6,  and 
a  report  on  "An  Outbreak  of  Tonsilitis  or  Septic  Sore  Throat 
in  Eastern  Massachusetts  and  its  Relation  to  an  Infected  Milk 
Supply,"  Journal  of  Infectious  Diseases,  Vol.  X,  pp.  73-112. 

Dr.  Goldfarb  has  recently  published :  "  The  Central  Nervous 
System  in  its  Relation  to  the  Phenomenon  of  Regeneration,"  in 
the  Archiv  fi'ir  Enttvickelimgsincchanic,  191 1,  and  "An  Inquiry 
into  the  Nature  of  the  Changes  in  Non-Regenerating  Animals," 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Experimental  Biology  and 
Medicine. 

The  departmental  swarm  of  bees,  which  acquired  so  much 
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ncwspajHT  celebrity  some  time  ago,  is  at  present  hihornatini;.  Tt 
is  hoped  that  the  bees  will  pose  for  student  observation  in  the 
spring. 

Professor  Overstrcet   loi'tnred  on  January   14,  in  the  Sunday 

morning  course  at  the  Mimnt  Morris  l'a])tist  Church,  upon  "The 

Modem  Philosophic  Conception  of  the  Universe."     On  January 

22  he  addressed  tlie  Prcsbvtorian  Minister's 
Philosophy  .     .  ^  ^^         -v-     1     '     <.  c  t-       1 

Asscviation  of  i\e\v    1  ork  on      home  hunda- 

mental  Tendencies  of  Modern  Philosophy."    On  February  1 1  he 

spoke   before   the    Kthical    Culture    Society    of    Brooklyn    upon 

"  Changing  Conceptions  in  Ethics." 

An  article  by  Professor  Storey  upon  "General  Exercise" 
appeared  in  the  .iwcrican  Physical  Education  Rcricw  for  Janu- 
ary. Dr.  Storey  has  been  asked  to  be  chairman  of  a  committee 
Physical  Instruction  t(->  direct  the  school  hygiene  exhibit  of  the 
and  Hygiene  International  Congress  on  Hygiene  and  De- 
mography, which  is  to  meet  in  Washington  in  Septem.ber  of  the 
present  year. 

Mr.  Reinhard  A.  Wetzel  presented  two  papers  before  the  Sci- 
ence Section  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association  at  a 
^      .  meeting   in   Albany  early   in   December,   one 

paper  upon  "  A  New  Color  Wave  Length 
Meter,"  the  other  upon  "  A  New  Method  of  Exploring  Magnetic 
Potential  and  Force  Fields." 

Professor  Clark  recently  began  a  series  of  eight  lectures  on 

economic  subjects  to  the  Junior  League,  in  Thirty-ninth  Street, 

and  another  with  a  group  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  Packer 

^  ,.  .    ,  „  .  Institute.     At  the   time   of   the  Washington 

Political  Science       n-    1    1  1         ,    1     i-  1  ,  ? 

birthday   week-end    holidays   he   gave   three 

lectures  at  Cornell  University  in  Ithaca.     He  is  also  lecturing 

every  Thursday  evening  in  the  Public  Lecture  Courses,  a  course 

on  Staten  Island  being  followed  by  one  at  the  Eastern  District 

High  School,  Brooklyn. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  double  intercollegiate  de- 
bate between  two  debating  teams  representing  our  students  and 
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two  representing  the  undergraduate  department  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  on  the  evening  of  April  19.  The 
pea  ing  ^^^^  subject,  "Resolved,  that  industrial  cor- 
porations engaged  in  interstate  business  should  be  controlled  by  a 
Federal  commission,"  will  be  discussed  simultaneously  in  Balti- 
more and  New  York,  the  representatives  of  the  City  College  hav- 
ing the  affirmative  side  of  the  question  here  and  the  negative  side 
in  Baltimore.  The  conditions  of  the  contest  will  thus  be  equal- 
ized to  a  degree  very  unusual  in  such  intercollegiate  events. 

A  challenge  to  an  intercollegiate  debate  this  spring  has  also 
been  received  from  Syracuse  University. 

Professor  Palmer  will  preside  over  the  annual  Conference  of 
College  Teachers  of  Public  Speaking  in  the  Eastern  States,  to  be 
held  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  on  March 
29  and  30.  Mr.  Freeburg  will  lead  in  the  discussion,  at  the  con- 
ference, of  the  subject  of  Dramatics  in  the  College  curriculum. 

Dr.  Frederick  B.  Robinson's  address  before  The  New  York 
Teachers'  Association  at  Albany  on  "  The  Teaching  of  English  to 
Foreigners,"  appeared  in  the  February  number  of  The  Public 
Speaking  Revietv.  The  first  of  his  series  of  articles  on  "  Speech 
in  America  "  was  published  in  the  January  number. 

Professor   Downer  has  been   reappointed   a   member   of  the 

Examinations  Board  of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

During  the  examinations,  between  January  12  and  29,  Professor 

^  ,  Delamarre  made  an  extensive  western  trip  in 

Romance  Languages    ,      .  r    ■,       a,,-  t-  ... 

the  mterests  of  the  Alliance  rrangaise,  durmg 

which  he  lectured  before  local  groups  of  the  Alliance  at  Cleveland, 

Detroit,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Milwaukee, 

Chicago,  Ann  Arbor,  Meadville,  Binghamton,  and  Scranton. 


ALIMXI   XOTES 


Pm  Beta  K.mm'a 

AT  the  meeting  of  the  Gainnia  Chapter  held  Xc^vcmher  2y  at 
the  Hotel  Astor,  Professor  Harry  Allen  Overstreet  spoke 
I'll  ■  rhilosophy  and  the  Common  Things."  Some  of  the  features 
of  this  address  will  be  found  in  the  opening  article  of  this  issue  of 
the  Quarterly.  The  following  members  of  the  Class  of  June, 
iQii,  were  elected  to  membership:  Gabriel  M.  Green,  Robert  L. 
Rubinstein,  Morris  Hirsch,  Morris  Kirschstein,  Morse  S.  Hirsch, 
Stephen  K.  Rapp,  Jacob  Schapiro,  Isidore  Eisenberg,  George  W. 
Edwards. 

At  the  meeting  of  January  24,  held  at  the  same  place,  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President, 
Adolph  Werner,  '57;  \'ice-President,  Lewis  F.  Mott,  '83;  Treas- 
urer, Frederick  M.  Pedersen,  '89;  Recording  Secretary,  Arthur 
T.  Hanson,  '98;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Ernest  Ilgen,  '82;  and 
as  Committee  on  Admissions :  John  R.  Sim,  '69,  John  S.  Battell, 
'y^,  Charles  H.  Parmly,  '88,  Henry  S.  Carr,  '66,  Alexander  B. 
Siegel,  '05. 

Professor  Walter  E.  Clark  then  spoke  upon  "  A  Trust  For- 
mula." The  address  outlined  the  causes,  advantages  and  evils  of 
Trusts  and  the  State  and  Federal  legislation  relative  to  them.  It 
concluded  with  a  program  for  dealing  with  the  Trusts.  The  lead- 
ing proposals  of  this  program  were:  (i)  Federal  Control  must 
preserve  a  fair  and  an  open  industrial  field,  preventing  all  pred- 
ator}- promotions  and  modes  of  competition,  but  permitting  the 
honest  cost-cheapening  business  to  grow  even  to  full  monopoly. 
(2)  If  monopoly  comes  in  this  fair  and  open  field.  Federal  control 
must  protect  employees  of  such  monopoly,  investors  in  its  securi- 
ties and  buyers  of  its  goods. 

Dinner  in  Honor  of  Major  Keck 
Frank  Keck  was  graduated  from  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York  in  1872  and  from  Columbia  College  Law  School  in 

80 
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1875.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  May  of  the  latter  year.  In 
1881  he  joined  the  7th  Regiment  and  in  1888  received  his  com- 
mission as  second  lieutenant  in  the  71st  Regiment.  He  was  com- 
missioned as  Major  of  the  71st  New  York  Volunteers,  and  served 
in  the  Spanish-American  War  in  Cuba.  He  was  nominated  for 
the  brevet  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  of  infantry  for  bravery  in 
action  in  the  battle  of  San  Juan  Hill.  He  served  as  captain  of 
the  42nd  United  States  Volunteers  in  the  Philippines  during  the 
insurrection. 

The  foregoing  brief  sketch  of  Frank  Keek's  career  contains 
nothing  that  is  new  to  City  College  graduates.  With  his  long  and 
distinguished  service  in  the  councils  of  the  college  fraternities, 
however,  they  may  not  be  so  familiar.  He  was  initiated  into  the 
fraternity  of  Phi  Gamma  Delta  forty  years  ago. 

On  December  16,  191 1,  a  testimonial  dinner  in  his  honor  was 
held  at  the  Phi  Gamma  Delta  Club,  34  West  44th  Street.  Men 
came  from  every  part  of  the  country  to  do  him  honor  and  to  pay 
tribute  to  their  best-beloved  brother,  who  is  pointed  to  not  only 
by  members  of  his  own  fraternity  but  by  members  of  every  other 
college  fraternity  as  the  highest  type  of  fraternity  man.  His 
wonderful  activity  in  Phi  Gamma  Delta  and  his  devoted  loyalty 
have  long  been  among  the  most  cherished  traditions  of  the 
fraternities. 

Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  ex  vice-president  of  the  United  States, 
in  a  letter  read  at  the  dinner  expressed  the  feeling  of  the  fra- 
ternity for  Frank  Keck.     He  said : 

"  Every  loyal  member  of  Phi  Gamma  Delta  holds  Brother  Keck 
in  affectionate  regard.  He  has  been  one  of  the  pillars  of  the 
Fraternity  for  full  two  score  years,  and  as  we  look  back  over 
that  long  period  of  time  in  the  history  of  our  organization  we  can 
appreciate  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  his  efficient  and 
loyal  service.  He  has  been  a  continual  inspiration.  His  splendid 
influence  has  gone  out  in  every  chapter,  and  the  effect  of  it  has 
been  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial.  Somehow  or  other  we  have 
come  to  regard  Brother  Keck  and  the  Gamma  Delta  as  inter- 
changeable terms ;  the  one  cannot  well  get  along  without  the 
other." 

The  dinner  and  its  purpose  came  as  a  complete  surprise  to 
Major  Keck.  Charles  E.  Ly decker  acted  as  toastmaster.  The 
speakers  were:  Newton  D.  Baker,  Mayor  of  Cleveland,  O.,  Dr. 
Charles  P.  Fagnani,  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  T.  Ludlow 
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Chrystie.  who  spoke  for  the  C'ohmihia  Chapter,  Sand  ford  V>. 
Martin,  who  spoke  on  hchalf  of  the  Yale  Chapter.  Louis  1*.  Hach, 
for  Xi  Graihiatc  Chapter  and  Major  Kcok  himself.  With  the 
speaker  sat  (Vion  II.  Cheney.  Professor  Charles  (i.  1  Icrhcrniaiiii. 
Charles  P.  Stcinmetz  and  IC.  L.  Mattern.  The  other  diners  sat  at 
smaller  tahles  that  filled  the  lar^o  hancpiel  hall  of  the  chih  and 
overflowed  into  the  adjoining  lihrary.  Ahove  the  speaker's  tahle 
were  draped  three  heautiful  lla.c:s.  the  American  flap,  the  fraternity 
flag  and  the  I'psilon  Chapter  fla.c:,  under  all  three  of  which  Frank 
Keck  rendered  the  highest  order  of  service.  The  flags  were  pre- 
sented during  the  evening  to  the  guest  of  honor  hy  Xi  Graduate 
Chapter.  lie  was  given  also  a  Phi  Gamma  Delta  hadge  and  a 
reproduction  of  the  fraternity  coat  of  arms,  both  of  great  beauty. 
Among  the  members  of  the  City  College  chapter  present  were: 
Alphonse  II.  Alker,  Louis  P.  Bach,  John  S.  I'.attell,  Rudolph  C. 
Becker.  George  H.  Blish.  William  H.  Bolton,  Eugene  L.  Bushe, 
John  Baumeister.  Theodore  Baumeister,  George  E.  Clay,  Cor- 
nelius G.  Coakley,  Henry  C.  Demorest,  Dean  Emery,  Charles  P. 
Fagnani,  James  A.  Farrell.  R.  V.  Friedrichs,  Jed  Frye,  William 
Gordon.  Charles  E.  Herrmann.  Qiarles  G.  IIcr1)ermann,  W^illiam 
H.  W.  Knipe,  Charles  E.  Lydeckcr,  John  D.  McPiarron.  Charles 
B.  Meding.  Eugene  Merz,  Arnott  M.  Pressinger,  Austin  E.  Pres- 
singer,  Anderson  Price.  Peter  C.  Ritchie,  Jr.,  Benjamin  F. 
Romaine,  Charles  E.  Rushmore,  John  K.  Roll,  Jacques  B. 
Schlosser,  John  S.  Sickels,  Charles  H.  Smith,  Frank  B.  Vermilya, 
Percy  S.  \'ermilya.  A.  P.  Voislawsky,  Leonard  S.  Wheeler,  and 
Edward  C.  Zabriskie. 

Class  Meetings 
\\'e  record  the  following  class  reunions  of  which  we  have 
received  notice:  Nov.  25,  dinner  of  '08  at  Reisenweber's ;  Dec.  8, 
meeting  of  72;  Dec.  21,  dinner  of  '73  at  Reisenweber's;  Feb.  10, 
dinner  of  Feb.  '11,  at  Murray's.  Dec.  16,  Thirty-sixth  annual 
dinner  of  '78  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  The  class  presented  a  pap 
spoon  to  the  newly  born  granddaughter  of  Charles  H.  Patterson, 
who  is  now  in  business  in  Xew  Orleans.  The  officers  elected  were 
Bartow  S.  Weeks,  president;  William  Jaretski,  vice-president; 
J.  C.  ^lorgenthau,  treasurer.  J.  A.  Stitt  continues  as  secretary 
and  E.  Yancey  Cohen  as  poet.  We  append  the  poem  read  by  Mr. 
Cohen  on  this  occasion : 
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I 

How  warmly  the  heart  at  a  season  like  this — 

The  season  of  Christmas,  of  ynle-lo^  and  rune — 

Beats,  beats  with  the  rapture  of  brotherly  bliss, 
Keeps  time  with  the  rhythm  of  Nature  in  tune! 

2 

How  the  heart  turns  from  woes  to  the  solace  of  friends, 
And  yearns  for  the  whispers  of  Kindness  and  love, 

The  while,  like  a  heavenly  harpist,  it  blends 
Our  discords  below  with  a  great  peace  above ! 

3 

King  Friendship  tonight  at  this  board  is  enthroned : 

A  minstrel  I'd  be  his  high  glory  to  sing — 
O  lyre  of  mine  to  this  task  be  entoned ! 

Right  welcome,  our  liege  lord!  Drink,  "Long  live  the  King." 

4 
To  feast  him  with  honor  high  wassail  be  held. 

With  garlands  entwined  be  our  broad  drinking-bowl. 
Old  Friendship,  he's  King — and  to  friendship  from  eld 

The  soul  has  appointed  Love's  flowing  of  soul. 

5 
His  journey  he  makes  through  the  length  of  the  land, 

In  the  mansion  he  sleeps,  in  the  cottage  he  wakes, 
And  he  grasps  his  liege  subjects  with  wide-open  hand, 

And  "  God  speed  thee !  "  they  cry,  as  departure  he  takes. 

6 

So  a  health  I  propose  to  King  Friendship  tonight, 
And  a  health  to  his  vassals,  his  peers  and  his  reign — 

The  arms  on  his  scutcheon  for  ever  be  bright. 
And  oft  may  zve  here  do  him  homage  again ! 

City  College  Club 

The  City  College  Club  held  its  Yuletide  Meeting  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  on  December  i6.  The  meeting  of  January  20 
was  devoted  to  business  and  to  the  celebration  of  the  birth  of 
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Rums,  with  songs,  stories  ami  a  su|>|>oi"  <>f  ScoUli  ilaintii-s.  ( )n 
Febniarv  17  Professor  C.  E.  A.  W'inslnw  dclivorcd  an  address  on 
"  Tlic  Moilcrn  Campaign  for  riihlic  Health,  and  What  the  City 
College  Can  Do  for  It."  An  additional  feature  of  the  eveniiip; 
was  the  advance  observance  of  Washington's  r.irthday.  The 
Qub  is  to  Iw  incorporated. 

Incorpor.\tion 
On  the  26th  of  Aj^ril,  i<)ii.  The  City  College  Quarterly  Asso- 
ciation was  incorjiorated  under  the  laws  of  the  state  oi  New  York. 
According  to  the  certificate  of  incorporation  the  purpose  for  which 
the  corjHiration  is  formed  is  to  i^romote  unity  of  interest  and 
effort  among  the  alumni  of  the  College  in  conjunction  with  the 
instructors  and  friends  immediately  concerned  in  the  welfare  of 
the  institution,  by  publishing  accounts  of  the  functions  and  enter- 
prises of  the  College  and  other  appropriate  articles  bearing  upon 
its  history  and  progress,  in  a  magazine  to  be  called  the  City 

COLI.KGE  Qu.\RTERLY. 

The  directors  of  the  association  who  signed  the  application  are: 
Everett  P.  Wheeler,  Edward  Lauterbach,  Charles  E.  Lydecker, 
Lewis  S.  Burchard,  Henry  M.  Leipziger,  Joseph  L.  Buttenwieser, 
Robert  C.  Birkhahn.  Charles  A.  Downer,  Gustave  Legras,  Ernest 
Ilgen,  Sigmund  Pollitzer,  Louis  S.  Friedland. 

The  association  takes  this  opportunity  to  extend  its  very  sincere 
expression  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Robert  C.  Birkhahn,  who  very  kindly 
assumed  the  task  of  securing  this  incorporation. 


PERSONAL 


'54.  Rev.  Dr.  James  A.  Little  is  the  oldest  pastor  in  point  of  service  of 
all  denominations  in  Pennsylvania,  having  been  a  clergyman  for  fifty-three 
years.  For  forty-three  years  he  has  been  pastor  of  the  Hokendauqua 
Presbyterian  Church,  Hokendauqua,  Pa. 

'62.  J.  Seaver  Page  was  married  November  28  to  Mary  Allen  King. 

'66.  Rev.  Charles  L.  Hall,  a  missionary  at  Elbowood,  N.  D.,  received  in 
June,  191 1,  the  degree  D.D.  from  Fargo  College,  Fargo,  N.  D. 

'68.  John  Mason  Knox  was  elected  last  year  a  trustee  of  Roosevelt  Hos- 
pital, for  which  he  has  been  many  years  counsel. 

'72.  A.  H.  Stoiber  is  on  the  committee,  in  Paris,  charged  with  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  constitution  and  of  rules  of  procedure  for  a  board  of  arbi- 
tration attached  to  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Paris,  designed 
to  replace  judicial  procedure  in  the  local  courts  by  voluntary  submission  of 
commercial  disputes  arising  either  among  American  merchants  in  France 
or  between  them  and  merchants  of  France  or  of  other  countries.  This 
will  be  the  first  attempt  to  apply  arbitration  to  commercial  disputes  of  an 
international  character — and  this  work  is  in  the  line  with  previous  efforts 
of  our  alumnus. 

'72.  Seligman  J.  Strauss  has  been  elected  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  in  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

'^6.  Henry  W.  Vogel  is  president  of  the  Municipal  Engineers  of  the 
City  of  New  York.     His  address  is  51  Chambers  Street. 

'T].  Alrick  H.  Man  has  been  reappointed  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 

'"JJ.  Rev.  William  H.  Shipman  received  the  degree  D.D.  in  June,  191 1, 
from  Fargo  College,  Fargo,  N.  D.  He  also  received  the  same  degree 
from  Simpson  College. 

'81.  James  W.  Hyde  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Thomas  Hunter 
Association. 

'83.  Dr.  W.  H.  Park,  bacteriologist  of  the  New  York  Department  of 
Health,  was  chosen  president  of  the  Society  of  American  Biologists  at  its 
recent  meeting  in  Washington. 

'86.  Professor  Charles  Lane  Poor  was  recently  elected  chairman  of  the 
section  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  devoted  to  astronomy, 
physics  and  chemistry. 
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■S(»    AU^crt  Shicis  has  been  elected  vice-presidciu  of  tlie  nradiiatcs'  Club. 

"SC).  Henjainin  Veil  has  been  elected  district  siiperinleiulciit  to  fill  the 
place  left  vacant  by  the  retirement  of  John  L.  N.  Hunt.  Mr.  Vcit  was 
bom  in  this  city  in  1867.  He  attended  public  school  in  the  Nineteenth 
Ward,  and  went  from  School  59,  in  ICast  l-'ifty-scvcnth  Street,  to  the  City 
ColleRC,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  i88().  Sliortly  after  graduation 
he  began  to  teach  in  the  public  schools,  his  first  experience  beiiiK  in  No. 
4J.  iJi/h  Street  ami  Amsterdam  Avenue.  After  five  years  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  School  8j,  in  l^ast  iioth  Street.  In  190J  he  was  appointed  Prin- 
cipal in  School  i,  Henry.  Catharine,  and  Oliver  Streets.  When  the  new 
School  114,  at  Oak,  Oliver  and  James  Streets,  was  opened  he  became  its 
Principal,  and  at  the  time  of  his  election  still  held  that  position. 

'87.  Kmanuel  Riumenstiel  has  been  appointed  counsel  by  Sheriff  Har- 
burgcr.  Mr.  Blunicnsticl  is  a  member  of  the  firm  Blumcnsticl  and  Blu- 
menstiel,  of  27  Pine  Street,  New  York.  His  father,  the  late  Alexander 
Bliimenstiel,  was  a  member  of  the  class  of  1863,  and  was  the  personal 
counsel  to  several  sheriffs,  among  them  SherifT  Bower,  ex-Mayor  Grant 
and  Sheriff  Dunn. 

'95.  George  Cornell  Tarler  has  been  appointed  by  President  Taft  second 
secretary  of  the  embassy  at  Constantinople. 

'00.  Albert  Arthur  Agramonte  is  chief  engineer  of  the  Drainage  Board, 
in  provisional  charge  of  bridges,  sluices,  etc.,  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine 
Republic. 

'00.  The  item  in  the  December  issue  connecting  Dr.  Morris  R.  Cohen 
with  the  Mohammedan  College  at  Peshawar,  India,  should  have  been 
somewhat  differently  stated.  Dr.  Cohen  was  offered  an  election  to  the 
presidency  of  the  college,  but  declined,  and  so  was  not  formally  elected. 

'06.  Charles  Le  Baron  Goeller,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Union- 
Endicott  News,  Union,  N.  Y.,  has  recently  published  "  Some  Brief  Notes 
on  the  Science  of  Political  Economy." 

'06.  David  B.  Steinman  (C.E.,  Ph.D.),  who  is  assistant  professor  of 
civil  engineering  at  the  University  of  Idaho,  has  written  a  book  on  "Sus- 
pension Bridges  and  Cantilevers,  their  Economic  Proportions  and  Limit- 
ing Spans."  Professor  Steinman's  treatise  is  a  summary  of  investigations 
he  made  to  determine,  as  definitely  as  possible,  the  length  of  span  at  which 
the  suspension  bridge  becomes  economically  superior  to  the  cantilever. 
(D.  Van  Nostrand  Company.     50  cents.) 

'06.  Herbert  Wallace  is  now  associated  with  William  Wickham  Smith, 
'78,  in  the  practice  of  customs  law. 

'07.  James  A.  Farrell  has  established  a  prize  to  be  awarded  twice  a  year 
to  the  member  of  the  graduating  class  of  Public  School  30  who  is  chosen 
by  his  principal,  teachers  and  classmates  as  "  the  best  product  of  the 
school."  The  prize  is  founded  in  honor  of  Joseph  A.  Fripp,  '79,  the  first 
graduating  class  teacher  of  the  school. 
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Mr.  Farrell  has  been  elected  secretary  of  the  Phi  Gamma  Delta  Club, 
34  West  44th  Street. 

'09.  Sidney  Katz  is  at  the  Fordham  Law  School. 

'10.  Robert  A.  Steps  has  been  appointed  examiner  in  the  Patent  Office. 

'10.  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Courtney  has  been  appointed  teacher  of  elocution 
in  the  Boys'  High  School  of  Brooklyn. 

'10.  Alexander  Marcus  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Physicist  in  the 
Bureau  of  Standards. 

Feb.,  '11.  Merryman,  Levy  and  Reich  are  at  the  Columbia  Law  School. 
Silberstein  is  studying  law  at  N.  Y.  U.  and  Perlman  and  Trudden  at 
Fordham.  E.  F.  Unger,  Flatto  and  Hochman  are  at  the  New  York  Law 
School.  Sablow  is  studying  dentistry.  Schoen  has  a  professorship  of 
German  and  music  in  the  Florida  Military  Academy  at  Tampa.  He  re- 
cently joined  the  ranks  of  the  benedicts. 

June,  '11.  Milton  Acker  is  studying  engineering  at  Cornell.  Barnett 
Cohen  is  in  Cheriton,  Va.,  in  charge  of  a  bureau  for  testing  the  fertility 
of  various  soils.  Filsen  is  studying  medicine  at  Columbia.  Gleich  is  a 
student  of  physical  education  at  Teachers  College.  Nathan  Goodman  is 
aid  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in  Pittsburgh.  Halpern  and  Israel  Katz 
are  engaged  in  different  branches  of  industrial  chemistry.  Morris  Hirsch 
is  computer  in  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Service  at  Washington. 
Samuels,  Morse  Hirsch,  Budner  and  Rapp  are  studying  law  at  Columbia. 

The  mayor  of  New  Rochelle,  Fred  H.  Waldorf,  was  a  student  at  the 
College  for  one  year.  The  comptroller  of  the  same  city  attended  our  old 
one  year  commercial  course  in  1883.  He  testifies  that  his  studies  "  were 
very  helpful  in  his  business  career." 
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JosHi'A  RiNloN,  B.S.,  '91.  died  November  27,  1911,  at  Joliantiesburp, 
South  Africa.  He  was  a  graduate  of  tlic  School  of  Mines.  Columbia 
University,  and  was  employed  by  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey, 
when  he  became  an  associate  engineer  with  Mr.  Parsons  in  planning  for 
the  New  York  Subway.  He  went  to  South  Africa  for  his  lualtli.  A 
widow  and  a  daughter  survive  him. 

Daniel  Kissam  Young,  B.S.,  '71,  died  at  Narberth,  Pa.,  on  April  16, 
191 1.  He  was  born  in  Brooklyn.  His  parents  were  Elbert  Anderson  and 
Cornelia  Kissam  Young,  the  former  of  Dutch  descent,  the  latter  Irish. 

Mr.  Young  attended  Public  School  3,  Brooklyn,  and  was  graduated 
from  Public  School  40  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  He  was  president  of  the 
Phrcnocosmia  Literary  Society,  and  was  a  meinber  of  the  Alpha  Delta 
Phi  Fraternity.  After  graduation  he  engaged  in  the  coffee  business  until 
1S85.     In  1881   he  married  Mar>'  Elizabeth  Ordway. 

Charles  Franklin  Davies,  B.S.,  A.M.,  '88,  was  born  in  New  York, 
June  6,  1868.  He  was  of  Welsh  ancestry.  After  graduation  he  entered 
busniess,  but  in  1890  began  the  study  of  law  and  received  his  LL.B.  frorti 
Columbia  Law  School.  As  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Robertson,  Harmon 
and  Davies,  he  was  engaged  in  a  successful  practice  in  general  and  cor- 
poration law.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  Club  of  New 
York,  and  was  a  veteran  of  the  First  Naval  Battalion  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Davies  died  January  6,  1910. 

.Arnold  Tanzer,  A.M.,  '59,  who  died  December  21,  was  born  in  Prague, 
and  came  to  this  country  at  the  age  of  eight  years  in  1849.  He  was  grad- 
uated in  the  classical  course  as  sixth  honor  man,  and  received  the  Ward 
medal  in  English.  In  1863  he  received  his  AM.  Early  he  became  a  mer- 
chant, and  after  1899  he  was  an  officer  of  the  International  Steam  Pump 
Company. 

For  many  years  he  was  a  contributing  editor  of  the  Nation  and  he  took 
great  pride  in  his  library,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  selected 
private  collections  in  the  city.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Standard 
Qub,  the  Purim  Association  and  the  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Reform  Club  and  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Alumni 
Association.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  opposition  to  the  movement 
in  1881  for  the  abolition  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
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Mr.  Tanzer  is  survived  by  three  children,  Mr.  Laurence  A.  Tanzer,  an 
attorney,  and  the  Misses  Helen  and  Edith  Tanzer. 

A  correspondent  in  the  Evening  Post  writes  this  tribute : 
"  The  obituary  notices  of  Arnold  Tanzer,  who  died  a  few  days  ago,  in 
his  seventy-first  year,  did  not  do  sufficient  justice  to  his  unusual  literary 
attainments.  Devoted  to  mercantile  pursuits  all  his  life,  he  found  leisure 
for  the  cultivation  of  scholarly  tastes  and  the  acquirement  of  extensive 
knowledge,  to  which  the  columns  of  the  Nation  bore  frequent  testimony. 
His  articles  on  contemporary  politics,  more  particularly  his  reviews  of 
books  dealing  with  German  and  French  history  and  biography,  were 
always  welcomed  by  the  editor,  the  late  Mr.  Garrison,  his  friend,  and, 
for  many  years,  his  neighbor  in  Orange.  Mr.  Tanzer  was  one  of  the 
American  possessors  of  Ersch  and  Gruber's  '  Allgemeine  Enzyklopadie  der 
Wissenschaften  und  Kiinste,'  that  colossal  encyclopaedic  collection,  of 
which  nearly  200  volumes  have  appeared  up  to  date.  The  critical  notices 
of  some  of  the  successive  volumes  of  this  unique  work  were  not  the  least 
notable  of  his  contributions  to  the  Nation.  Mr.  Tanzer  was  a  rare  ex- 
ample of  the  refined  and  unobtrusive  scholar  in  private  life.  His  capacity 
for  making  and  retaining  friends  was  attested  by  the  address,  at  his  bier, 
of  a  schoolmate  of  his,  himself  a  man  of  great  learning,  who  had  known 
and  valued  Mr.  Tanzer  for  a  period  of  fifty-nine  years."  , 

Edward  M.  Shepard 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Associate  Alumni  of  The  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  held  October  21,  1911,  the  following  memorial,  submitted  by 
the  Executive  Committee,  and  prepared  by  a  sub-committee  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Bowker,  '68,  Larremore,  '75,  and  Burchard,  '77,  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

The  life  of  Edward  Morse  Shepard,  salutatorian  of  the  Class  of  1869, 
president  of  the  Associate  Alumni  1898-1900,  affords  to  every  son  of 
our  Alma  Mater  a  noble  and  inspiring  example  of  service  to  his  College 
and  to  the  city  of  his  birth  as  well  as  to  the  State  and  nation.  In  largest 
measure  he  repaid  the  city  and  its  College  for  the  education  which  was 
their  gift,  by  life-long,  unremitting,  and  fruitful  devotion  to  their  highest 
interests.  He  drew  the  Act  which  confided  the  care  of  the  College  to  its 
own  Board  of  Trustees,  and  in  1900  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
first  Board  under  the  new  law.  In  1904,  he  became  chairman  of  the 
Board,  and  until  the  end  of  his  life  he  filled  this  position  with  extra- 
ordinary devotion,  patriotism  and  successful  achievement.  To  him  espe- 
cially we  owe  the  conception  of  the  Great  Hall  of  the  College  as  a  civic 
center,  with  the  artistic  and  musical  development  which  it  embodies,  and 
the  notable  progress  of  the  College  in  this  period  of  transition  should 
always  be  gratefully  associated  with  his  name  and  work.  His  address  at 
the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  in  1903  and  his  contribution  of  the  chapter 
"  Prospice "  in  the  "  Memories  of  Sixty  Years  "  published  by  the  Asso- 
ciate  Alumni   in   1907,   show   his   poetic   and  prophetic  imagination   and 
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voice  the  constant  love  :inil  :il)iiliiiK  vi-^ioii  wliicli  iii'-pircil  liis  achii-vc- 
ments  and  liis  hopes  for  his  Alma  Mater. 

The  (ireat  la\v\er.  statesman,  and  publicist  who  niado  the  lar^'cr  devel- 
opment and  uphuildinK  of  his  Alma  Mater  the  lahor  of  love  of  his  riper 
years  was  the  fidtilimcnt  of  the  ardent  student  and  eloquent  orator  of 
collepc  days,  in  a  manhood  rich  in  honors,  in  the  rewards  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens.  In  his  aspiration,  as  in 
his  life,  colIcRC  patriotism  implied  and  involved  and  necessitated  civic 
patriotism,  and  whatever  went  to  the  uplmiidinfj,  hcautifyinfj  and  strenKtli- 
eninp  of  the  city's  college  went  in  richly  midtiplied  harvest  to  the  uplift, 
the  beauty,  and  the  power  of  the  city.  In  the  wider  field  of  professional 
and  political  endeavor,  he  utilized  to  the  liiRhcst  purpose,  with  brilliant 
success  in  his  profession  and  with  beneficent  results  in  the  activities  of 
his  citizenship,  the  broad  range  of  knowledge  and  the  inspirations  of 
scholarship  which  in  his  college  days  had  become  part  of  himself.  As 
lawyer  and  as  publicist  his  name  stands  forth  on  the  honor-roll  of  life. 
Other  colleges  honored  themselves  in  honoring  him  with  the  Doctorate 
of  Laws,  and  his  appointment  to  the  Storrs  Lectureship  at  Yale  for  the 
current  year  was  evidence  of  the  esteem  which  he  had  won  throughout 
the  college  world.  His  published  contributions  to  American  political  his- 
torj-  show  his  careful  research,  his  keenness  of  insight,  and  his  high 
standards  of  patriotism. 

His  early  associates,  who  remember  the  delicate  and  frail  physique  of 
the  young  scholar,  appreciate,  as  no  others  can,  that  mastery  of  the  spirit 
through  which  alone  he  accomplished  so  much  of  work  and  of  results. 
His  personal  appearance  at  once  bespoke  refinement,  distinction,  imagi- 
nation, courtesy,  and  chivalrous  courage  and  consideration.  In  personal 
character,  he  fulfilled  indeed  the  ideal  of  man  and  scholar,  embodying  in 
the  daily  labors  and  battles  of  the  Bar  and  the  politics  of  this  strenuous 
city  the  fine  imaginings  of  his  own  Riggs  Essay  on  "The  Gentleman." 
True,  just,  noble,  reverent,  and  far-seeing,  he  lived  the  ideal  life.  No 
one  had  better  right  to  be  called  our  Alma  Mater's  noblest  son ;  surely 
the  death  of  no  other  could  be  to  her  a  greater  loss. 

It  is  ordered  that  this  memorial  shall  be  recorded  in  the  minutes,  pub- 
lished in  The  City  College  Qcarterly,  and  communicated  to  the  family 
of  our  departed  associate. 
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SOME  PRESSING  EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEMS' 

WE  are  justly  proud  of  the  generous  provision  for  public 
education  which  our  democratic  ideals  obligate.  We 
hold  our  heads  high  at  the  thought  that  in  this  land  of  ours 
we  wish  no  person  to  find  the  door  of  opportunity  barred 
against  him.  Nevertheless  we  hear  it  said  that  our  institutions 
of  learning  are  not  living  up  to  our  expectations.  What  are 
these  charges  and  what  do  they  mean  ?  Let  me  try  to  indicate 
two  tendencies  in  this  discontent  and  to  bring  into  clearer  light 
a  moral  implication  which,  I  believe,  is  struggling  behind  both 
of  them  for  expression.  It  is  more  than  a  mere  restless  desire 
for  change  which  prompts  these  arraignments :  it  is  a  demand 
that  the  common  conceptions  of  democracy  and  culture  upon 
which  our  schooling  is  based,  be  recast  to  meet  the  changed 
conditions  of  the  present  day. 

The  foundation  of  our  public  school  system  is  the  accepted 
idea  that  a  democracy  cannot  endure  unless  equal  opportunity 
is  offered  to  all.  When  our  free  schools  were  well  established, 
it  was  taken  for  granted  that  all  the  pupils  were  at  least  poten- 
tial equals  and  must  all  enjoy  the  same  chance  of  self-realiza- 
tion. Unfortunately  this  idea,  carried  into  practice,  was  in- 
terpreted to  mean  that  the  pupils  must  be  treated  alike.  In 
every  school  in  a  given  city,  every  boy  and  every  girl  must 
have  the  same  subjects  to  learn  with  exactly  the  same  time 
allotted  to  each  and  in  general  the  same  method  of  instruction. 
Equality  of  opportunity  was  interpreted  to  mean  absolute 
sameness.  And  the  results  seemed  at  first  to  warrant  this  in- 
terpretation as  sound.  All  the  boys  and  girls  enjoyed  an 
identical  chance.  If  anyone  failed  to  put  it  to  its  best  use, 
whose  fault  was  it  but  his  own?  The  system  was  justified  by 
the  thousands  of  graduates  from  the  little  red  schoolhouse  who 

^  From  a  paper  read  before  the  Gamma  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
March  26,  1912. 
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IkuI  won  respect  as  law  vims.  nuMilianls  or  statcsiiu'ii.  Did  not 
tlu-ir  careers  from  «>hscurity  amply  i)rove  that  the  postulate  of 
e(jiialilv  was  valid?  So  said  the  diampicMis  of  our  democratic 
system 

(IradiialK.  liowrvi-r.  disUii  hiui;  (|ueslions  came  to  Ik-  tiamcd. 
It  was  noted  that  crime  ami  poverty  were  increasing  rather 
than  diminishing,  l-'acts  like  this  raised  the  (lueslion:  "  Is  this 
precious  privilege  which  we  take  it  for  granted  is  coming  to 
all.  really  entering  their  lives?  Our  President  Garlields  are 
indeed  notahle  witnesses  to  the  excellence  of  our  democratic 
system.  lUit  what  ahout  these  and  these  thousands  who  had 
the  same  presumed  ch.ance.  hut  who  failed  to  he  henefitted  l)y 
it.  and  who  hy  ihcir  low  moral  standards  and  low  economic 
efficiency  have  become  a  drag  upon  the  community  instead  of 
a  help?" 

Recent  investigations  have  shown  us  definitely  how  vast  is 
the  number  who  fail  to  take  even  the  full  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  so  generously  offered.  We  assume  ordinarily 
that  of  one  hundred  pupils  who  enter  the  lowest  elementary 
grade,  one  hundred  or  a  little  less  will  be  graduated.  The  fact 
is.  however,  that  when  the  sixth  grade  is  reached,  only  fifty 
remain,  and  that  of  these  only  twenty-five  or  less  enter  the 
graduating  class.  Why  is  this  so?  Many  pupils  leave  at  four- 
teen even  though  they  have  made  only  the  sixth  grade,  because 
they  are  now  old  enough  to  work  for  the  income  which  they 
are  compelled  to  earn.  Leaving  these  aside,  we  must  still  take 
into  account  those  who  may  continue  their  education  if  they 
wish,  but  who  hate  the  schools  too  profoundly  to  want  to  re- 
main in  them.  For  these  there  is  none  of  the  vital  significance 
in  education  that  is  felt  by  those  who  elect  to  continue. 

"What  does  this  mean?"  teachers  began  to  ask;  and  slowly 
the  conviction  has  been  dawning  that  the  schooling  upon 
which  the  few  successful  survivors  thrive,  the  mere  ten  or 
fifteen  per  cent.,  must  l>e  especially  adapted  to  them  alone. 
Imagine,  if  you  will,  high  up  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  a 
meadow  where  fair  flowers  bloom  in  abundance  waiting  to  be 
gathered  by  whosoever  climbs  the  steep  slopes.     But  to  reach 
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these  fields  there  is  only  one  entrance,  a  stairway  cut  in  the 
rocky  walls.  Over  the  entrance  to  the  stairway  is  carved  a 
legend  which  proclaims  that  all  who  will  may  partake  freely 
of  the  treasures  above.  The  children  enter,  and  for  a  time  they 
find  the  climbing  a  joy.  But  soon  they  reach  a  point  where  the 
steps  are  too  high  for  some.  They  try  to  keep  on  until  they 
find  it  impossible  to  go  further.  As  the  upper  slopes  draw 
nearer,  more  and  more  drop  by  the  way  until  only  the  few  are 
left  to  enter  the  fields  of  promise.  If  we  ask  whether  it  be  just 
that  only  these  reach  them,  the  answer  is  given :  "  every  child 
had  an  equal  chance  with  all  the  others,"  But  did  it  have  this 
equal  chance?  There  was  only  one  stairway  up  the  mountain, 
and  its  steps  were  adjusted  to  the  feet  only  of  the  few  who 
proved  that  they  could  climb  these  steps.  May  it  not  be  that 
other  pathways  or  steps  fitted  to  less  sturdy  limbs  might  have 
made  the  precious  opportunity  more  of  an  actuality?  This  is 
the  challenge  to  which  our  schools  are  being  called  upon  today 
to  reply;  and  the  answer  is  by  no  means  the  simple  thing  it 
would  seem  to  be  from  the  ease  with  which  the  charge  is 
uttered. 

Here  is  the  problem:  If  we  make  the  steps  too  short,  we  do 
injustice  to  those  who  are  strong  enough  to  profit  by  the  more 
vigorous  effort.  How,  at  the  same  time,  however,  are  we  to 
help  those  great  masses  of  children  whom  the  traditional  book- 
ish education  scarcely  influences  at  all  unless  it  is  to  fill  them 
with  rebellion?  An  interesting  parallel  might  be  drawn  be- 
tween this  problem  of  the  school  and  a  similar  difficulty  in 
our  economic  and  political  order.  When  we  are  told  that  our 
schools  are  blundering  their  way  here,  may  we  not  fairly  ask 
whether  we  have  as  yet  made  a  satisfactory  adjustment  be- 
tween the  economic  claims  of  the  multitude  and  the  claims  of 
the  Rockefellers  and  the  Morgans  to  the  free  exercise  of  their 
tremendous  initiative?  What  else,  in  short,  does  this  imply 
but  that  the  problem  of  the  school  is  still  the  essential  problem 
of  democratic  opportunity  which  every  day  we  are  discovering 
has  not  yet  been  solved  ?  Why  not  face  the  fact  squarely  that 
all  human  beings  are  not  equal  in  the  sense  of  being  all  alike? 
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The  boy  of  vicious  teiulciicics  is  not  the  t(iual  of  the  lad  who 
funis  it  easier  to  be  clean-niiiulecl.  The  boy  with  a  Renins  for 
craflsiiiaiishi|)  in  wood  or  metal  is  not  the  eciual,  when  it 
conies  to  iiiaslcriiii;  the  averaj^e  curriciduin.  of  tlie  buy  who 
takes  to  his  Latin  without  a  nuirnuir.  Why  not  set  ourselves 
to  discover  what  is  best  for  each  pupil  and  then  develoj)  that? 
Supptx-^e  that  the  school  did  not  test  its  scholars  chiefly  by  their 
proficiencv  in  readinj;.  writini;  and  arithmetic,  studied  accord- 
ing to  the  one  method  for  every  boy  anil  girl.  Would  not  our 
conception  of  ilemocratic  opportunity  be  truer  to  the  facts  of 
life  if  the  iniiqueness  of  each  were  taken  into  account,  and 
capacities  in  other  directions  than  just  the  one  for  everybody 
alike  were  given  the  chance  to  prove  themselves? 

Unfortunately,  such  a  task  is  exceedingly  difficult.  Among 
other  obstacles  is  the  fact  that  the  costly  educational  machinery 
which  we  must  still  use  for  many  years  to  come  was  devised 
for  an  entirely  different  purpose.  Our  splendid  elementary 
school  buildings  are  meant  to  house  three  thousand  pupils  and 
more.  Is  it  possible  for  the  principal  in  charge  to  know  all  of 
them?  He  is  practically  made  a  business  administrator  who 
signs  reports,  inspects  records  and  pays  flying  visits  to  class- 
rooms to  see  whether  his  teachers  have  covered  the  required 
number  of  items  in  the  syllabus  of  studies.  The  teacher  is  in 
charge  of  forty,  fifty,  pupils  and  sometimes  more.  She  is 
given  a  definite  amount  of  facts  to  teach  in  a  given  time.  She 
knows  that  she  will  be  rated  for  her  work — how  ?  According 
as  she  brings  to  blossom  the  special  aptitudes  of  each  child 
or  touches  each  young  soul  with  the  special  inspiration  needed 
to  meet  its  peculiar  difficulties?  Not  at  all.  She  knows  she 
will  be  judged  according  as  she  finishes  a  scheduled  require- 
ment in  a  given  number  of  weeks.  What  w^onder  that  in  time 
she  comes  to  regard  the  forty  or  fifty  young  people  before  her 
not  as  so  many  unique  personalities  each  with  its  special  pos- 
sibilities for  a  noble  life,  but  as  a  single  body  of  performing 
manikins  to  be  rushed  at  a  given  pace  through  exactly  the  same 
exercises,  and  then  judged  worthy  or  unworthy  according  as 
they  meet  a  single  test  for  all.    How  many  splendid  lives  there 
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are  which  refute  the  pessimistic  prophecies  of  disappointed 
teachers !  In  other  cases,  how  much  genuine  worth  might  have 
been  developed  had  it  only  been  discovered  while  its  possessor 
was  still  at  school!  In  short,  we  are  just  beginning  to  realize 
that  the  problem  of  the  schools  must  be  restated.  Their  aim 
cannot  be  the  subjecting  of  the  many  to  a  selective  process  by 
which  only  the  picked  few  survive,  but  rather  the  making  of 
fitness  possible  for  all.  The  analogy  which  is  sometimes  urged 
that  it  takes  a  ton  of  pitchblende  to  produce  a  grain  of  radium 
is  hardly  applicable  here.    Human  souls  are  not  pitchblende. 

The  second  criticism,  closely  related  to  the  one  we  have 
here  considered,  strikes  at  the  orthodox  conception  of  culture. 
We  are  beginning  to  learn  that  although  we  call  ourselves  a 
democracy,  our  prevalent  notions  of  culture  are  based  upon 
views  of  life  which  are  not  democratic  but  essentially  aristo- 
cratic. To  see  what  this  means,  let  us  turn  to  the  history  of 
our  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Our  colleges  were  origi- 
nally intended  for  clergymen.  Their  curriculum  consisted  in 
the  main  of  the  three  subjects  which  the  future  preacher  would 
find  most  useful — philosophy  for  obvious  reasons,  the  lan- 
guage and  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome  for  their  contribu- 
tions to  cultivated  taste,  and  mathematics  for  its  supposed 
efficacy  as  a  means  for  training  the  reason.  In  time,  the  col- 
leges were  also  opened  to  gentlemen,  that  is,  to  those  who 
could  afford  to  abstain  from  the  gross  activities  of  earning  a 
living.  For  these  new  students,  the  studies  meant  for  the 
clergymen  were  entirely  appropriate;  for  hke  the  gentleman, 
the  clergyman  was  also  assumed  to  be  free  from  this  lower 
concern.  This  education  was  found  serviceable,  as  it  still  is 
undoubtedly  to  many.  It  played  its  part  in  giving  our  country 
men  of  the  fine  cast  of  Emerson  and  Lowell.  And  we  can 
understand  why.  It  brought  them  into  contact  with  the  noblest 
thoughts  of  the  world's  noblest  thinkers.  It  sought  to  lift  the 
mind  above  the  sordid  realities  of  daily  life  into  an  atmos- 
phere of  imperishable  truth  and  beauty,  by  making  it  possible, 
in  Lowell's  phrase,  to  "  sup  with  Plutarch  and  dine  with  Plato." 
So  rich  for  certain  natures  are  its  attractions  and  its  value  that 
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Nvc  ni.iy  safely  prcdirt  fur  it  loiiq;  years  of  o)iitimic(l  use- 
fulness. 

Why  then  lias  this  uohlo  (liscipliuc  hcfu  uhlii^cd  to  iiicti  the 
severe crilicistii  which  it  has  j)rovokccl  in  the  last  three  decades? 
The  reason  is  that  our  collcLjes  and  our  hij^h  schools  (which 
have  hcen  inllucnccd  hy  the  collej^c  aims,  and  which  are  now 
takini;  the  place  of  the  collei::e  for  thousands)  are  intended  for 
t\\c»  kinds  of  people  whose  needs  were  ne\er  enihract'd  in  the 
orii^inal  conception,  namely  women  and  the  great  mass  of 
common  folk  who  expect  to  he  neither  clergymen  nor  persons 
of  leisure. 

See  what  a  maladjustment  has  arisen  in  the  education  of 
women.  When  Mount  Holyokc.  the  first  seminary  for  women 
in  this  country,  was  founded  in  i«^37,  it  simi)ly  adopted,  in  tiie 
main,  the  curriculum  for  men — literature  and  mathematics. 
And  the  classical  curriculum  was  admirahly  fitted  for  this 
purpose,  because  Mount  Holyoke  was  meant  for  ladies  who 
must  no  more  be  occupied  with  the  concerns  of  ordinarv  women 
than  a  gentleman  could  he  presumed  to  work  for  his  living. 
This  notion  of  culture,  however,  is  under  challenge  to-day, 
because  the  number  has  grown  steadily  of  those  who  refuse 
to  think  of  woman  as  serving  no  higher  function  than  to  be, 
howsoever  cultivated,  only  the  idle  class  in  a  society  which 
calls  upon  everybody  to  be  a  worker.  Life  has  changed  since 
the  days  when  a  girl  had  no  occasion  to  blush  for  being  only 
an  ornament,  or  the  elegant  dispenser  of  lady-like  charities. 
Many  girls  now  go  to  high  school  and  college  who  must  earn 
their  living.  Moreover,  most  of  them  may  reasonably  expect 
some  day  to  be  wives  and  mothers  directing  their  own  house- 
holds. Furthermore,  all  of  them  are  citizens  with  important 
influence,  whether  they  vote  or  not,  upon  the  civic  life. 

Let  me  speak  of  only  one  activity  for  which  the  classical 
training  can  hardly  be  a  fit  preparation  to-day — namely  the 
duties  of  home-making.  I  realize  that  the  moment  this  sub- 
ject is  broached,  deep-seated  prejudices  arise.  And  yet  there 
is  no  educational  problem  of  graver  import  than  this.  None 
stands  more  in  need  of  dispassionate  survey;  for  while  we 
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think  it  necessary  for  girls  to  study  in  order  to  become  book- 
keepers, teachers  or  nurses,  work  which  they  do  not  stay  at 
all  their  lives,  our  country  has  not  yet  begun  to  realize  how 
great  is  the  need  of  sound  preparation  for  the  permanent  call- 
ing, the  making  of  homes,  which  most  young  women  may  be 
expected  to  pursue. 

In  these  times  of  complicated  industrial  processes,  how  shall 
the  wife,  entrusted  with  a  large  responsibility  in  the  spending 
of  the  family  budget,  learn  to  spend  wisely?  Shall  she  rely 
upon  advertisements  or  bargain  sales,  or  bits  of  information 
about  textiles  picked  up  in  odd  bits  of  conversation?  Where 
so  much  food  is  now  bought  at  stores,  shall  she  trust  to  chance 
to  teach  her  about  adulterations  and  positive  values  in 
nutrition?  Where  shall  she  learn  sound  principles  of  child 
training?  In  the  simpler  homes  of  older  days,  the  education 
of  children  was  an  easier  matter  than  it  is  now.  The  young 
people  did  a  certain  amount  of  work  in  the  household  and 
were  taught  lessons  of  regularity  and  responsibility  by  actually 
partaking  in  the  cooking,  dairying,  carpentry  or  farming  done 
by  the  parents.  Pleasures  were  simpler.  Outside  distractions 
were  fewer.  City  life  was  less  crowded.  Home  and  school 
and  church  were  in  closer  accord  and  worked  together  toward 
a  single  end.  But  to-day  the  task  is  more  complex,  and  calls 
for  a  better  preparation  than  a  girl  can  get  by  simply  follow- 
ing, as  of  old,  the  experiences  of  her  mother  or  grandmother. 

When  one  thinks,  furthermore,  of  the  crying  need  for  civic 
intelligence  and  civic  spirit  to-day,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too 
strongly  of  the  need  for  the  future  parents'  preparation  here. 
Whether  women  get  the  vote  or  not,  they  are  called  upon,  as 
at  no  previous  time,  to  understand  the  immense  part  they  may 
play  in  influencing  community  standards.  I  say  nothing  of 
their  contributions  to  settlements,  trades-unions,  charities,  or 
their  membership  in  local  school  boards,  or  their  intimate  con- 
cern in  the  workings  of  our  public  school  systems.  As  parents, 
every  one  of  them  is  vitally  interested  in  our  public  street 
cleaning,  our  health  departments.  Take  for  a  single  illustra- 
tion the  problem  of  providing  a  city  with  pure  milk. 
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When  wo  turn  to  thr  life  of  oui"  hoys  in  the  inthistrial  .'ind 
coniincrcial  calhnj^s.  wo  tnul  horo  a  worso  concHtion — a  traj^MC 
lack  of  proparation  for  tho  majority  who  nood  it  niost.  I'ro- 
fessor  Soas^or,  a  trainoil  economist,  cstimatos  that  hotwocn 
sovontv  ami  oii,'hty  jht  oont.  of  tho  l)oys  who  loavo  school  ontor 
omj)lovmonts  which  call  fi>r  little  or  no  skill,  and  which  there- 
fore allow  little  or  no  j;rowth.  What  sxrowth  is  there  for  the 
boy  who  becomes  a  mossonj^^or  or  runs  an  eloxator,  or  helps 
the  driver  of  a  wai:;on  for  a  department  store?  At  fourteen 
lie  is  j^lad  to  work  because  his  little  salary  now  looks  to  him 
like  an  immense  sum.  But  at  twenty-one,  when  he  realizes 
how  small  it  actually  is.  he  becomes  the  aimless  rolling  stone 
of  the  proverb.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  an  examination  was 
made  of  the  records  of  the  first  one  hundred  boys  out  of  2,500 
delinquents  brought  to  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Chicago.  Of 
these  hundred  boys,  fifty-seven  had  been  engaged  in  street 
trades  as  newsboys,  errand  boys,  messengers,  peddlers.  Is  it 
wrong  to  suppose  that  some  of  them  might  have  been  saved  if 
they  had  been  fitted  to  engage  in  the  kind  of  tasks  which, 
according  to  Emerson,  act  as  life-preservers?  In  the  old  days, 
boys  got  their  training  for  industrial  life  at  places  where  they 
no  longer  receive  it — the  home  and  the  guild.  Woodwork, 
ironwork  and  brasswork  they  learned  at  home.  There  they 
learned  to  paint,  to  build,  to  plough.  To-day  neither  home  nor 
guild  teaches  trades. 

Now  in  sketching  thus  briefly  the  need  for  preparation  in 
the  duties  of  home-making  and  other  pursuits,  I  have  pre- 
sented only  one  side  of  a  bafllingly  many-sided  problem.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  face  these  facts :  There  is  urgent  need  for  such 
training.  The  old  institutions  which  provided  it  are  no  longer 
adequate  or  existent.  Hence  the  plea  for  a  recasting  of  educa- 
tional conception  to  allow  the  one  institution  which  does  reach 
every  boy  and  girl  and  which  is  avowedly  dedicated  to  raising 
the  level  of  national  and  individual  life  to  devote  more  of  its 
energies  than  at  present  to  this  important  function,  instead  of 
resting  solely  in  the  old  ideal  of  a  schooling  for  leisure. 

On   the   other  hand,    we   must   face   these   sound   counter- 
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propositions:  How  can  we  tell  early  enough  just  what  voca- 
tion a  boy  is  going  to  pursue?  Moreover  do  we  not  run  here 
upon  the  danger  of  premature  specialization,  a  danger  which 
the  old  culture,  for  all  its  shortcomings  was  less  likely  to  meet? 
These  are  no  slight  difliculties.  Perhaps  at  no  time  more  than 
in  our  overspeedy  America  to-day  was  there  greater  need  of 
resisting  the  temptation  to  lose  the  opportunity  for  a  large 
outlook  upon  life  in  the  eagerness  to  lay  hold  upon  a  few 
immediately  useful  facts  and  skills.  Other  conditions  being 
equal,  the  boy  who  can  stay  at  college  until  twenty  devoting 
his  chief  energies  to  his  introduction  to  "  the  best  that  has  been 
known  and  thought"  is  surely  more  likely  to  look  at  life  with 
clearer  and  wider  vision  than  the  boy  obliged  at  thirteen  to 
begin  concentrating  upon  electricity  or  iron. 

But  to  urge  these  counter-claims  by  no  means  closes  the 
case  against  vocational  preparation.  The  need  for  it  can  not 
be  denied,  especially  when  we  bear  in  mind  how  vast  is  the 
number  of  those  unfitted  for  a  life-work.  Is  it  not  in  order, 
therefore,  to  plead  for  a  vocational  training  which  for  all  its 
special  purpose  shall  at  the  same  time  be  free  from  the  narrow- 
ness which  the  education  for  leisure  properly  condemns?  Can 
there  not  be  a  preparation  for  livelihood  which  is  not  cut  off 
from  that  ampler  outlook  which  makes  earning  a  living  only 
a  part  in  the  making  of  a  life? 

Our  current  vocational  training  does  unfortunately  tend  to 
be  too  specialized  and  technical.  Take  for  example,  the  courses 
in  cookery  and  household  management  and  the  like.  As  ordi- 
narily given,  they  fail  to  appeal  to  young  women.  "  We  go  to 
college,"  they  say,  "to  get  '  ideas,'  not  to  acquire  a  special  skill 
or  two."  Their  dissatisfaction  is  justified.  They  want  the 
intellectual  stimulation  which  they  receive  from  literature  and 
history  and  philosophy  but  which  they  do  not  get  from  courses 
in  textiles  and  food-values.  The  professional  schools  for 
men  are  open  to  a  similar  charge ;  for  they  are  likewise  too 
prone  to  ignore  the  culture-claims.  Year  after  year  the  aver- 
age law-school  graduates  its  scores  of  expert  crammers,  but 
not  enough  students  of  law  and  future  public-spirited  lawyers. 
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The  incilical  schools  turn  out  successful  candidates  for  licensee 
hut  not  enouy;li  doctors  ami  public-spirited  scientists.  The 
enj^incering  schools  graduate  their  draughtsmen  and  mecha- 
nicians, but  an  insutVicient  number  of  engineering  artists. 

The  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs  lies  in  ventures  com- 
paratively new.  But  the  i)rediction.  one  may  make  bold  to 
''^"gg<-'^t.  is  not  idle  that  some  ilay  this  thing  will  be  done. 
Young  men  and  women  will  prepare  themselves  for  their 
vocations,  and  out  of  this  very  study  get  the  mental  enlarge- 
ment, the  sense  of  broad  cultivated  interest  which  they  now 
acquire  from  a  proi)er  study  of  history  and  literature  and 
biology;  for  they  will  be  taugiit  to  view  their  life-work  in  the 
light  of  its  relations  to  other  currents  (and  the  main  currents) 
of  the  world's  spiritual  activity.  Women,  for  example,  in 
their  preparation  for  home-making  will  be  taught  the  part 
that  the  home  plays  in  the  cultivation  of  public  taste  according 
as  it  creates  a  demand  for  solid  artistic  products  in  place  of  the 
flimsy  and  gaudy,  its  part  in  the  influencing  of  various  sciences 
such  as  chemistry  to  formulate  and  solve  new  probleins  in 
cookery  and  sanitation,  its  place  in  the  history  of  man's  moral 
evolution  as  the  seed-ground  and  nursery  of  the  qualities  by 
which  the  life  of  society  is  debased  or  elevated. 

As  an  example  of  what  is  already  being  done,  see  the  oppor- 
tunities in  the  preparation  for  the  teacher's  profession.  Here 
the  student,  while  getting  ready  for  his  vocation,  is  introduced 
to  a  rich  variety  of  cultural  interests,  psychology,  biology, 
anthropolog)'.  He  is  brought  into  touch  with  social  problems 
of  such  far-reaching  concern  as  the  influence  of  the  various 
educative  agencies  outside  the  class-room  like  play,  news- 
papers, libraries,  reformatories,  settlement-houses,  the  indus- 
trial situation.  When  he  enters  the  history  of  education,  what 
chances  for  cultivated  interest  arise  in  the  attempt  to  under- 
stand w^hat  men  considered  most  worth  striving  for  in  Greece 
and  Rome,  in  that  Orient  which  is  fast  becoming  close  neigh- 
bor to  the  West,  in  mediaeval  and  modern  Europe ! 

This  opportunity  for  broadened  vision  may  be  found  in  the 
education  for  industrial  and  commercial  callings.     Think  of 
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the  possibilities  in  a  study  of  the  evolution  of  industry  or 
modern  commerce  and  finance,  the  aesthetic  development  of 
the  various  crafts,  the   study  of   industrial  and  commercial 
activities  in  other  lands,  their  relation  to  the  state,  to  con- 
sumers and  to  producers,  in  short,  the  ethics  of  vocational 
responsibility.     Is  a  culture  of  this  sort  any  the  less  valuable 
for  centering  about  the  preparation  for  a  calling,  especially 
when  we  remember  that  for  the  great  majority  it  is  their  only 
chance  to  acquire  the  large  outlook  of  the  gentleman's  college? 
Now  I  realize  that  sailing  in  these  untried  waters  is  by  no 
means  all  smooth.     Among  the  many  trials  by  which  it  is 
beset,   there  is   the   single  difficulty  that  a  scheme  like  this 
requires  more  time  than  most  boys  and  girls  at  present  are 
able  to  afford.     But  the  obstacle  is  not  final.     Even  after  we 
have  eliminated  from  our  curricula  what  is  no  longer  deserving 
of  the  time  which  it  consumes,  the  state  must  lengthen  the 
period  of  compulsory  school,  paternalistic  and  un-American  as 
it  sounds  to  say  so  now.     When  the  first  child-labor  law  was 
passed,  it  looked  revolutionary  for  the  state  to  fix  the  age  at 
which  its  children  should  be  free  to  develop  as  children  before 
they  became  wage-earners.     Once  society  became  accustomed 
to  this  interference  with  sacred  liberties,  it  looked  less  violent 
to  lengthen  this  period  to  its  present  fourteen  years.     Perhaps 
some   day   it   will   be   sixteen   or   even  eighteen   years — who 
knows?     And  perhaps  it  may  be  necessary  to  carry  further 
a  step,  already  undertaken  in  some  of  our  states,  to  provide 
against   the   economic   necessity   which    forces   thousands   of 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  work  to-day  too  young.     If 
the  Federal  government  can  subsidize  for  all  their  lives  the 
widows  of  men  who   fought   for  its  good  in  war,   is  it  so 
unlikely  that  the  dream  of  certain  enthusiasts  will  seem  less 
startling  than  it  does  now,  namely,  that  since  so  many  fathers 
and  mothers  need  the  earnings  of  their  children,  all  our  states 
will  subsidize  such  parents  for  the  few  years  needed  to  allow 
their   children   to   make   better   contributions   to   its   welfare 
through  the  arts  of  peace? 

Once  let  us  be  convinced  that  everv  bov  and  girl  is  entitled 
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to  the  preparation  which  makes  for  a  better  contrihnlinj^'  to 
the  hfe  of  the  whole,  and  tlial  time  is  needed  to  prevent  the 
narrowness  attendant  on  premalnre  speoiah/.ation,  and  the 
hindrances  will  cease  to  look  like  ruKilitics.  To  say  ihat  the 
nation  which  has  destroyed  nei;ro  slavery  can  never  override 
this  obstacle  is  treason  to  both  the  idealism  and  the  i)ractical 
energ^y  of  our  beloved  country.  Nowhere  else  ought  the  com- 
plaint that  the  reaching  of  an  ideal  is  hedged  about  by  dilViculty 
meet  a  sharper  rebuke.  President  Rutler,  thinking  of  the  need 
of  an  educated  citizenship  to  preserve  our  free  institutions,  re- 
cently repeated  a  statement  which  he  had  made  in  1896:  "The 
ditliculties  of  democracy  constitute  the  opportunities  of  educa- 
tion." Without  niinimi;^ing  the  truth  of  this  sound  proposi- 
tion, may  one  submit  a  further  statement  of  present-day  needs, 
namely,  that  the  difficulties  of  education  constitute  the  oppf)r- 
tunities  of  democracy? 

Surely  both  the  demands  wiiich  this  paper  has  tried  to  in- 
teqjret  deserve  a  hearing  in  democratic  America.  Our  schools 
have  not  taken  the  time  to  face  the  fact  that  democratic 
equality  does  not  mean  identity.  In  similar  fashion  they  have 
l>een  slow  to  recognize  how  largely  their  thinking  has  been 
dominated  by  the  old  aristocratic  conceptions.  There  are 
still  teachers  who  look  upon  the  physical  and  the  social  sciences 
with  only  a  grudging  tolerance.  Chemistry,  biology,  eco- 
nomics they  regard  as  useful  enough  in  their  way,  to  be  sure, 
but  not  quite  the  studies  for  a  gentleman.  The  stuff  of  which 
they  treat  is  too  obviously  brute  matter;  they  smack  too 
strongly  of  market-place  and  factory.  True,  they  have  their 
claims  in  an  age  of  scientific  achievement,  but  they  are  not  to 
be  encouraged  as  pursuits  for  the  liberally  cultivated.  If  it  is 
true,  as  Veblen  says,  that  conservatism  is  always  an  outcome 
of  aristocratic  tradition,  there  is  no  better  illustration  of  the 
tendency  than  this  attitude  of  the  schools  toward  new  claimants 
for  place  in  the  curriculum. 

In  this  temper,  regarding  culture  as  something  set  above 
the  common  concerns  of  life,  as  something  to  be  profaned  by 
connection  with  the  vulgar  dailv  cares  of  the  multitude,  we 
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constantly  tend  to  forget  that  the  truest  culture  is  that  which 
radiates  in  and  through  the  performance  of  the  duties  in  the 
day's  calling.  So  much  does  the  aristocratic  ideal  still  rule 
that  thousands  of  teachers,  asked  to  state  the  value  of  a  col- 
lege education  for  the  future  man  of  business,  make  answer: 
"It  helps  him  to  enjoy  his  leisure  properly."  His  leisure! 
As  if  the  main  pursuits  for  which  preparation  is  needed  were 
the  activities  of  leisure!  As  if  a  man  could  be  a  whole  person 
and  not  a  fragment  only  in  his  leisure  hours !  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  what  our  vocations  need  most  is  that  those  who  are 
engaged  in  them,  find  there,  and  not  outside,  their  truest 
realizing  of  self?  When  this  is  done,  a  man  will  look  upon 
his  calling  as  in  itself  an  education.  Then  his  early  schooling 
will  bear  a  vital  relation  to  the  whole,  instead  of  leading  as  it 
so  often  does  now,  into  unrelated,  meaningless  imitation  of 
what  is  largely  outgrown  in  the  heritage  of  the  ages. 

If  I  were  asked  for  a  definition  of  the  educated  person,  I 
should  approach  the  answer  in  some  such  terms  as  these : 
Educated  men  and  women  are  those  who  see  with  ever  clearer 
insight  their  place  in  this  imperfect  world  of  ours,  and  who  use 
that  place  as  the  point  of  vantage  from  which  to  make  it  over 
into  a  fairer  and  better  world.  The  day  is  yet  to  come  when 
the  school,  respecting  the  uniqueness  of  each  life,  will  help  all 
and  not  the  few  to  find  themselves,  when  it  will  make  it 
possible  for  all  to  perform  their  share  in  that  task  of  ideal 
re-creation  to  which  every  human  being  worthy  of  the  name  is 
pledged.  Are  these  aims  worth  striving  for?  Believe  that 
they  are,  and  we  may  well  be  assured  that  we  shall  yet  devise 
the  ways  to  bring  their  promise  to  fruition. 

Henry  Neumann. 
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IN  1S5J  Kt)hcrt  Oj^ilcn  l)orciiuis.  llicii  a  yf>un,i;  man  of 
twcnty-ciglit,  and  recently  graduated  from  the  New  York 
University  Medical  College,  was  appointed  professor  of 
natural  history  and  physiology,  subjects  which  at  that  time 
were  collateral  with  physics  and  chemistry.  Professor 
Doremus  gave  his  lectures  in  the  chai)cl  of  the  Academy, 
where,  in  one  of  the  small  side  rooms,  he  kept  his  little  col- 
lection of  fossils,  minerals  and  the  shells  presented  by  Mr. 
Townsend  Harris.  The  lectures,  though  few  in  number, 
covered  a  broad  field,  for  judging  by  the  text-book  used,  they 
must  have  included  astronomy,  meteorology,  mineralogy, 
geology,  geography,  plants,  animals  and  the  "bodily  and 
mental  nature  "  of  man. 

From  a  small  beginning,  embracing  but  two  hours  a  week 
in  the  first  or  E  Class,  instruction  in  the  natural  sciences  has 
grown  to  occupy  an  important  and  useful  position  among  the 
college  studies.  This  growth  of  these  studies  in  our  college 
has  kept  pace  with  the  remarkable  development  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  its  applications,  so  characteristic  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

For  eleven  years  the  rare  eloquence  of  Professor  Doremus 
instilled  into  his  students  a  deep  and  lasting  interest  in  the 
wonders  of  nature.  On  the  resignation  of  the  professor  of 
physics  and  chemistry,  he  applied  for  that  chair  and  success- 
fully competed  with  the  son  of  his  former  instructor  and 
preceptor. 

In  1863,  John  C.  Draper,  a  young  graduate  in  medicine, 
although  failing  to  get  the  coveted  prize  of  physics  and  chem- 
istn-,  was  apix)inted  to  the  professorship  of  natural  history, 
physiology,  anatomy  and  hygiene.  About  this  time  the  sys- 
tem of  lecturing  to  an  entire  class  was  almost  wholly  sup- 
planted by  that  of  recitations  by  small  sections   from  well 
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selected  text-books,  and  to  this  in  great  part  belongs  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  instruction  given  in  our  college.  Dr.  Draper 
occupied  the  chair  of  natural  history  until  his  death  in  1885. 
He  was  an  able  writer,  contributing  frequently  to  scientific 
journals  here  and  abroad;  as  a  worker  he  was  tireless,  con- 
stantly improving  means  of  illustration,  and  withal  finding 
time  to  carry  on  researches  in  matters  allied  to  his  subjects. 
He  wrote  a  text-book  on  anatomy,  physiology  and  hygiene  for 
the  introductory  class,  gave  lessons  from  Gray's  Botany, 
Tenney's  Zoology,  Dana's  Geology,  and  taught  mineralogy 
with  Elderhorst's  Blowpipe  Analysis.  The  last-named  subject 
was  for  many  years  the  only  laboratory  work,  besides  drawing, 
that  our  students  received.  Many  of  our  graduates  will  re- 
member the  little  shelf  around  the  walls  of  room  22,  where 
they  made  their  blowpipes,  matrasses,  borax  beads  and  soda 
determinations.  In  this  room  the  professor  collected  the 
beginnings  of  a  museum.  The  shells  of  Mr.  Harris,  together 
with  many  objects  donated  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
were  in  narrow  cases  above  the  blowpipe  shelf ;  in  one  corner 
there  was  a  case  of  vertebrate  skeletons;  and  later  in  the 
opposite  comer  another  was  built  for  the  collection  of  Florida 
corals,  presented  by  Major  McFarland.  The  terrestrial  globe 
and  the  human  skeleton,  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  and  the 
muscular  manikin  stared  eternally  at  the  class  from  the  pro- 
fessor's desk.  In  the  little  room  under  the  stairs  was  his 
workshop  and  laboratory  for  scientific  investigations,  and  here 
also  he  kept  the  supplies  for  his  classes.  As  the  collections  in 
the  department  increased  in  number,  cases  were  later  on  built 
in  the  hall  to  exhibit  them.  A  projecting  microscope  and 
lantern,  the  first  used  in  the  college  were  added  to  the  appa- 
ratus in  the  recitation  room,  and  it  should  be  remarked  that  the 
first  object  shown  upon  the  screen  was  the  circulation  of 
blood  in  a  frog's  foot. 

For  several  years  all  the  students  except  those  in  the  sopho- 
more class  received  instruction  in  the  department,  as  follows  : 

In  the  introductory  year:  anatomy  and  physiology,  two  hours  a  week; 
In  the  Freshman :  the  senses  and  hygiene,  and  botany,  two  hours  a  week; 
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In  the  junior;  xoolo^y  and  mineralogy,  two  Iioiirs  a  week;  and 
In  the  Senior:  Reoliigy,  one  hour  a  week. 

\\"lK'ti  the  'rwciity-socoiul  Slrcc-1  hiiildiiii;  was  projected,  it 
was  plniuieci  tliat  Profcssi^r  Draper  should  have  the  top  lloor 
for  his  department,  and  he  tlicrcupon  dcsi^nieil  the  hirge  desk 
and  eases  siniihir  to  those  in  room  22.  tliouijh  much  more 
elahorate.  lUit  he  was  to  be  disappointed;  for  when  the  build- 
in:^  was  completed  in  1S7J,  Professor  Scott,  who  had  been 
maile  principal  of  the  introductory  class,  took  that  floor  for  his 
assembly  room.  To  compensate  somewhat  for  his  loss  of  the 
large  hall,  Professor  Draper  was  given  room  18,  opi)ositc  22, 
with  an  additional  appropriation  to  pursue  research  work.  It 
was  not  until  1880  that  the  president  of  the  college  directed 
the  department  to  transfer  its  numerous  specimens  and  instru- 
ments to  the  Twenty-second  Street  building.  The  order  was 
given  on  Friday,  and  on  the  following  Monday  recitations 
were  held  in  what  then  became  known  as  "  Natural  History 
Hall."  Laboratories  and  storerooms  were  fitted  up  in  the  east 
end  of  the  hall,  cases  with  galleries  put  up  against  the  west 
wall,  and  the  specimens  arranged,  labelled  and  prepared  for 
use. 

In  1883,  a  commercial  course  having  been  instituted  in  tlie 
College,  the  department  of  natural  history  added  to  its  sub- 
jects, economic  mineralogy,  economic  botany  and  economic 
zoology,  and  began  collections  of  commercial  products  for 
illustrating  these  subjects.  After  a  few  years  tlie  commercial 
course  was  abolished,  although  Dr.  Draper  and  his  assistants 
bad  made  the  natural  history  part  of  it  of  value  to  the  students 
who  had  elected  it. 

Dr.  Stratford,  who  succeeded  Professor  Draper  in  1887, 
will  be  remembered  for  the  individual  training  in  microscopic 
technique  and  photographic  methods  which  it  was  the  fortune 
of  many  students  to  receive.  During  his  incumbency  the 
department  gained  very  many  additional  and  valuable  speci- 
mens and  instruments,  the  professor  himself  making  several 
trips  to  the  West  in  search  of  fossils.  The  work  in  the  class- 
rooms gradually  became  more  biologic  in  character,  new-  text- 
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books  were  introduced,  and  laboratory  work  in  zoology  was 
given  to  the  freshmen  and  juniors  for  the  first  time.  New 
cases  that  became  necessary  from  time  to  time  encroached 
upon  the  floor  until  the  hall  had  rather  the  appearance  of  a 
museum  than  a  lecture  room. 

When  the  new  buildings  of  the  college  were  designed,  the 
department  of  natural  history  was  given  the  third  and  fourth 
floors  of  the  south  wing  of  the  main  building.  It  now  com- 
prises a  lecture  room,  chart  room,  ofiice,  library,  research 
laboratory,  five  recitation  rooms  with  preparation  rooms  ad- 
joining, workshop  and  a  museum  all  on  the  third  floor,  and  a 
vivarium,  in  addition  to  small  rooms  for  special  work  and 
store  rooms  on  the  fourth  floor. 

The  lecture  room  has  a  seating  capacity  for  two  hundred 
students  and  is  furnished  with  a  large  demonstration  table, 
multiple  glass  blackboards,  lantern  stand,  large  Leitz  projection 
apparatus,  screen  and  darkening  shades  operated  by  electricity, 
rollers  and  rods  for  charts  and  a  large  case  for  specimens. 
Sliding  doors,  designed  by  Professor  Compton,  open  into  the 
chart  room.  Here  are  large  tables  on  rollers,  wall  tables 
equipped  with  hot  and  cold  water,  gas,  electricity,  compressed 
air,  vacuum  and  steam  outlets,  cases  for  charts  and  lantern 
slides,  of  which  the  department  has  a  large  number,  the  ac- 
cumulation of  many  years,  and  chiefly  the  work  of  Professor 
Stratford. 

The  oflice  contains  the  department  records  and  adjoins  the 
library,  which  had  its  beginning  in  Dr.  Stratford's  time. 

The  department  library,  which  serves  as  the  seminar  room, 
contains  nine  hundred  volumes  of  recently  published  works  on 
the  various  subjects  of  natural  history.  One  hundred  and 
ninety-six  of  these  have  been  purchased  through  the  fund  so 
generously  given  by  Mr.  Steers.  There  are  also  on  file  some 
fifty  science  periodicals  donated  by  members  of  the  depart- 
ment and  interested  friends.  In  addition  it  has  several  cases 
of  beautiful  specimens,  a  gift  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Decker  of  '85. 
This  room  is  very  popular  with  students  of  the  upper  classes. 

The  research  laboratory  is  a  large,  well-lighted  room,  fully 
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cquipi>C(l  with  microscopes,  spectroscopes  .ind  very  many  other 
instruments  adapteil  to  research,  small  ami  larj^e  cameras  for 
photoj^rnjihic  work  in  i)reparinj^  for  Icctmes.  a  lon<^  center 
table,  wall  tables  of  alberine  supplied  with  niuuerous  outlets. 
A  door  leads  to  a  balcony,  on  which  is  a  st(^ne  shelf  to  support 
the  heliostat ;  and  there  is  also  a  ci>mmo(hous  ik-xclopinL,-^  room 
with  an  anteroom  for  lilini,'  neL;alives. 

The  recitation  riMimsdilTcr  from  others  in  the  cojiei^e,  in  that 
they  arc  larger  and  contain  tables  for  lal)oi"atory  work  as  well 
as  the  typical  classroom  chairs  for  recitations.  While  each  of 
the  rooms  is  supplied  with  apparatus  appropriate  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  subject  taught  in  it,  they  all  have  lantern  stands 
and  darkening  shades,  cases,  and  the  usual  fixtures  for  demon- 
stration. 

In  the  central  tower  of  the  building  is  located  the  museum, 
on  the  main  floor  of  which  are  placed  wall  cases;  there  are  nine 
large  and  two  small  floor  cases;  while  on  the  gallery  there  are 
wall  cases  and  fourteen  small  floor  cases.  Forming  part  of  the 
railing  of  the  gallery  is  a  case  which  contains  the  ^ossil 
Ichthyosaurus.  The  biologic  collections  occupy  the  lower 
floor,  the  minerals,  rocks  and  fossils  are  on  the  gallery.  Among 
the  more  important  donations  to  the  department  we  may  men- 
tion the  following:  Sponges,  from  Professor  Dean;  corals, 
from  Major  McFarland;  shells,  from  Mr.  Harris;  unios,  from 
Dr.  Isaac  Lea;  moths,  from  Professor  Woolf;  local  insects, 
from  Professor  Dean;  food  fishes,  from  Mr.  Blackford;  south- 
ern birds,  from  Mr.  Chesebrough;  local  birds,  from  Dr. 
Zerega;  local  shore  birds,  from  Mr.  McGrath;  minerals,  from 
Mr.  Decker  and  others;  rocks,  from  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion; fossils,  from  Professors  Dean  and  Stratford;  and  the 
Ichthyosaurus,  from  President  Webb  and  others. 

The  vivarium  is  a  long  room  lighted  with  a  glass  roof. 
Around  the  greater  part  of  it  is  a  bench  for  plants  and  small 
aquaria;  there  are  also  two  large  floor  aquaria,  and  in  the 
two  alcoves  the  deep  aquaria  for  salt  and  fresh  water  life. 
Among  the  plants  in  this  room  are  many  which  have  been 
sent  to  us  from  the  Botanic  Gardens  in  the  Bronx, 
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In  earlier  years  so  many  students  left  college  before  their 
Sophomore  year,  that  it  was  deemed  best  to  give  to  the  younger 
ones  the  instruction  which  would  be  of  most  value  to  them, 
and  accordingly,  anatomy,  physiology  and  hygiene  were  placed 
in  the  subfreshman  and  freshman  classes.  These  subjects 
were  followed  by  the  more  logical  sequence  of  botany, 
zoology,  anthropology,  mineralogy  and  geology.  Before  1901 
the  same  instruction  in  natural  history  was  given  to  all  stu- 
dents in  the  college,  but  in  that  year  it  was  omitted  in  the  sub- 
freshman class;  the  language  students  had  two  hours  a  week 
in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  classes,  while  the  science  stu- 
dents were  well  provided  for,  in  that  they  had  two  hours  a 
week  in  the  freshman,  three  in  the  sophomore  and  four  in  both 
the  junior  and  senior  years. 

By  the  adoption  of  the  elective  system  in  1907,  one  year  of 
biology  is  required  of  all  students,  except  those  who  select  the 
special  biologic  course,  and  these  having  two  years  of  pre- 
scribed study  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  classes,  with  the 
privilege  of  selecting  advanced  subjects  in  the  junior  and 
senior  years,  have  thus  the  opportunity  to  complete  a  thorough 
biologic  training. 

In  each  subject  in  the  department  the  method  of  instruction 
is  to  give  lectures  to  the  entire  class,  hold  recitations  with  sec- 
tions, and  supplement  these  with  laboratory  work.  In  place 
of  the  old  system  of  marking  each  recitation,  the  progress  of 
the  student  is  determined  by  examinations  at  the  end  of  each 
month.  Instruction  given  in  the  different  subjects  is  up  to  the 
high  standard  which  is  maintained  by  our  college,  and  in  other 
institutions  its  students  receive  full  credit  for  their  work  done 
in  the  department  of  natural  history. 

Professor  Ivin  Sickels. 
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III  the  (Icpartnicnt  each  subject  takes  one  term  and  lias  a 
vahie  of  three  points.    The  matter  ofTcrcd  is  as  follows: 


Frnhman 

Sophoniorc 


III   i 


Junior Gcncrol  Biology,  Physi- 

i     ology,  Eleclives. 
Senior Electives. 


Cicncrul        liiulugy, 
Hut  any. 


Electives. 
Electives. 


Science  1 1 


(ipncral  Hiology,  Hot- 
ntiy. 

Invprlrhrntp  Zoulo^iy, 
I'". ni  hr  y  o  1  og  y  iind 
Theoretic  Uioloj^y. 

Electives. 

Electives. 


The  electives  offered  by  the  dciKirtmcnt  arc :  Botany  and 
advanced  botany,  invertebrate  and  vertebrate  zooloi^y,  histol- 
og>-.  embryology  and  theoretic  biology,  advanced  physiology 
and  anthropology,  bacteriology  and  advanced  bacteriology, 
municipal  sanitation,  mineralogy  and  geology,  and  research 
methods. 

The  history  of  the  department  is  summarized  in  the  follow- 
ing tabulation : 


fitf-' 
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IT  may  imcrcst  the  readers  <if  the  Oiakikuly  to  have  heforc 
thoni  a  reprint  of  a  ratlier  rare  pamphlet  "  j)uhhslie(l  l)y 
authority  of  the  Board  of  l'".(hieatioii  of  tlie  C'iiy  and  County 
of  New. York"  in  i84().  and  entitled  "Addresses  delivered 
upon  the  Occasion  of  the  Opening  of  the  Free  Academy,  Janu- 
ary 27,  1849."  The  order  of  exercises  consisted  of  (i) 
Music;  (2)  Prayer  by  Rev.  Edward  Dunlap  Smith;  (3)  Ad- 
dress by  Robert  Kelly.  Esq.;  (4)  Music;  (5)  Address  by 
Horace  Webster,  LL.D. ;  (6)  Address  by  Hon.  William  V. 
Havemeyer ;  (7)  Music;  (8)  Benediction  by  Rev.  George 
Peck,  D.D.  The  frontispiece  of  the  pamphlet  represents  the 
old  college  building  rising  amidst  trees  and  grass  with  no 
signs  of  city  life  in  view.  Underneath  are  the  names:  James 
Renwick.  Jr..  Architect;  .\ndrew  Brady.  Mason;  R.  V.  Rogers, 
Carpenter.    The  addresses  are  here  given  complete. 

Address  of  Robert  Kelly,  Esq.,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education 

Fellozu  citizens: 

We  have  invited  your  presence  on  this  occasion,  to  lend  us 
your  countenance  on  the  opening  of  the  Free  Academy,  and  to 
introduce  the  professors  recently  appointed,  upon  their  respon- 
sible and  honorable  employment.  We  desire,  also,  to  afford  to 
the  public  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  arrangements  that 
have  been  made  for  the  accommodation  of  scholars,  and  for 
carrying  on  the  business  of  instruction.  It  is  an  occasion  in 
which  we  have  all  a  common,  and  an  equal  interest.  This 
institution  belongs  to  the  people — its  doors  are  open  for  the 
admission  of  their  children — its  courses  of  instruction  are  to 
be  arranged  to  suit  their  wants — it  will  derive  its  support  from 
them,  and  be  managed  by  officers  elected  by  them.     We  wish, 
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as  representatives  of  the  people,  to  show  you  what  we  have 
done,  and  express  the  hopes  we  cherish,  that  the  institution 
may  prove  worthy  of  the  City,  and  be  regarded  by  you  as  one 
of  its  greatest  ornaments. 

The  building  is  open  for  your  inspection.  You  will  be  able 
to  judge  of  its  convenience,  and  adaptedness  to  the  purposes 
contemplated.  The  furniture  and  fitting  up  are  submitted  to 
your  examination.  You  will  decide  if  they  have  been  pro- 
vided with  discretion,  and  in  a  style  befitting  the  Free  Acad- 
emy of  the  City  of  New  York. 

The  dimensions  of  the  building  are  125  feet  by  80.  It 
consists,  exclusive  of  the  basement  and  great  hall,  of  three 
spacious  stories,  v^^hich  are  intersected  by  two  wide  passages, 
running  at  right  angles  through  the  middle  of  the  building. 
It  is  believed,  that  it  will  afford  accommodations  for  a  thou- 
sand scholars,  with  the  necessary  appliances  and  conveniences. 

It  has  been  erected  under  the  superintendence  of  James 
Renwick,  Jr.,  Architect.  It  is  in  the  style  of  the  Gothic  town- 
halls  of  the  Netherlands.  The  style  was  selected  for  its 
appropriateness  and  convenience.  By  it,  we  have  been  en- 
abled to  combine  utility  with  appearance,  obtaining  convenient 
means  of  ventilation  and  heating,  and  converting  flues  into 
buttresses,  and  chimnies  into  towers.  This  elegant  Hall,  so 
well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  institution,  may  be  said  to 
have  been  procured  without  cost.  There  is  no  waste  room — 
the  building  is  brought  into  use  up  to  the  very  roof -peak,  and 
the  structure  for  the  support  of  the  roof  is  so  arranged,  that 
the  weight  rests  mainly  upon  the  interior  walls,  and  there  is 
no  lateral  thrust  upon  the  outer  walls.  This  has  allowed  the 
construction  of  well-tied,  hollow,  light,  exterior  walls,  at  a 
saving  in  cost  sufficient  to  pay  for  all  the  ornament,  which  the 
adoption  of  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture  has  required.  An 
ornamental  building  has  thus  been  obtained,  perhaps  at  less 
cost  than  a  plain  edifice,  of  proper  architectural  proportions, 
arrangement,  and  solidity,  could  have  been  erected  for. 

The  entire  cost  of  erection,  in  which  are  embraced  all  ex- 
penses of  printing  and  advertising,  plans  and  superintendence ; 
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and  including  several  large  items  of  exiKutliturr,  fm-  fouiida- 
tion  and  sewers,  not  contemplated  when  llic  contracts  wi-re 
made;  also,  the  stuccoing  of  the  exterior,  and  painting  and 
sanding  of  the  battlements  and  pinnacles,  to  he  performed  next 
sumnier.  will  Ik'  safely  within  the  sum  of  $50,ock'),  the  .iinoiuit 
anthorizetl  hv  law.  It  is  hoped  that  nothing  will  he  rc(|iiiiTd 
hcyond  the  amount  already  appropriated.  $48,000.  The  Legis- 
lature wisely  limited  the  cost  of  erecting  tlie  huiUHng.  in  view 
of  the  extravagance  which  is  usualliy  practiced  in  this  par- 
ticidar. 

This  eligible  site,  of  the  dimensions  of  12214  feet  on  Lex- 
ington .X venue,  by  200  feet  on  Jj^d  Street,  was  purcliased  at  a 
cost  of  $25,000.  The  amount  appropriated  thus  far.  for  fitting 
up  and  furniture,  is  $10,000. 

The  history  of  this  project  can  be  told  in  a  few  words.  The 
Board  of  Education  took  the  first  action  in  reference  to  it,  by 
the  adoption  of  a  resolution,  introduced  by  Commissioner 
Townsend  Harris,  July  2y,  1846.  raising  a  committee  to  report 
upon  the  subject.  January  20,  1847,  a  report  was  presented 
by  Messrs.  Harris  and  J.  S.  Bosworth,  of  said  committee. 
February  10,  1847,  ^^^c  report  was  considered,  and  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  memorialize  the  Legislature,  consisting  of 
the  same  gentlemen,  with  Commissioner  J.  L.  Mason.  May 
7.  1847.  the  Act  was  passed,  under  wliich  the  in.stitution  is 
established,  with  the  provision  that  the  question  sliould  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people,  at  the  ensuing  school  and  judicial  elec- 
tion. The  election  occurred  on  the  first  Monday  of  June, 
1847,  ^ricl  the  result  of  the  vote  was  19,404  in  favor  of  estab- 
lishing the  Free  Academy,  to  3,409  against  it — giving  the 
enormous  majority  of  15,995-  The  excavation  for  the  founda- 
tion of  this  edifice  was  commenced  in  the  end  of  November, 
1847.  January  15,  1849,  the  institution  w^as  opened  for  the 
examination  of  pupils.  January  2y,  1849,  we  are  met  to 
exchange  congratulations. 

The  establishment  of  this  institution  is  an  interesting  cir- 
cumstance, as  connected  with  the  subject  of  public  education. 
It  is  an  important  step  forward,   in  this  great  cause.     Our 
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system  of  public  education  has  been  confined,  hitherto,  to  com- 
mon school  instruction.  Something  has  been  done  for  the 
advancement  of  higher  education,  in  existing  institutions,  not 
strictly  of  a  public  character.  The  academies  and  colleges 
throughout  the  state  have  been  aided  by  Legislative  appropria- 
tions, and  they  have  thus  been  enabled  to  extend  their  useful- 
ness, and  bring  the  means  of  education  they  afford  within 
the  reach  of  a  larger  number  than  would  have  been  practicable 
otherwise.  But  this  is  the  first  attempt  that  has  been  made  in 
our  state  to  introduce  academic  or  collegiate  instruction,  as 
a  part  of  the  system  of  popular  education.  A  narrow  view  of 
the  subject  might  lead  some  to  suppose,  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
main  purpose  of  a  public  system  of  education  is  to  elevate  the 
mass  of  the  population,  all  the  means  which  can  be  controlled 
for  educational  purposes  should  be  confined  to  the  support  of 
common  schools,  and  that  any  sums,  applied  to  the  aid  of 
higher  seminaries  of  learning,  are  so  much  diverted  and  ab- 
stracted from  that  object.  But  those  who  have  examined  the 
subject  most  carefully,  unite  in  the  opinion,  that  there  is  an 
intimate  connection  between  the  general  education  of  the  whole 
population,  and  the  diffusion,  to  some  extent,  throughout 
society,  of  higher  and  more  extended  culture.  The  larger  the 
proportion  of  well  educated,  intelligent  men  there  is  in  a  free 
community,  the  wider,  as  a  general  rule,  will  be  the  diffusion 
of  popular  education;  the  more  will  its  want  be  felt  by  those 
whom  it  is  to  benefit,  and  the  more  will  it  receive  of  effort  on 
the  part  of  those  who  guide  public  opinion.  The  effect  of  such 
institutions,  as  this  one  upon  the  cause  of  general  education, 
will  be  peculiarly  happy,  in  the  influence  that  will  be  exerted 
by  the  graduates,  all  of  whom  will  have  received  the  solid 
basis  of  their  education  in  the  common  schools. 

The  close  connection  between  the  Free  Academy  and  the 
common  schools  is  an  important  circumstance  in  its  influence 
on  popular  education,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  productive  of 
immense  advantage.  Being  established  as  a  part  of  the  system 
of  public  education,  the  Free  Academy  is,  necessarily,  united 
with  the  common  schools.     The  Act  gives  the  Board  of  Edu- 
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catiini  ix>\vcr  to  establish  a  Vvcc  Academy  "  for  tlie  purpose 
of  extemlinp  the  henelits  of  echication  gratuitously  to  th(X^e 
who  have  been  pupils  in  the  Common  Schools  of  the  City  ami 
County  of  New  \'ork."  'rhc  (lualilKation  for  admission  into 
the  former  is  a  thor<nii;h  l<no\\Iedi;e  of  the  branches  tau,Ljht  in 
the  latter.  The  education  is  continued  onward.  branchinL,'.  as 
it  proceeds,  towards  the  \arious  divisions  of  the  licld  of 
knowled.q:e.  as  the  purpose  of  the  pupils  may  lead  ihcm.  To- 
jjether.  they  arc  to  form — for  most  youth — a  complete  educa- 
tion. It  should  be  the  efTort  of  all  concerned  to  make  it  so 
complete  and  so  valuable,  tliat  it  will  be  sout^lu  l)y  all  classes 
of  the  community,  as  the  best  tlial  can  Ijc  obtained.  All  will 
then  receive  the  benefits  of  the  education  provided  at  the  com- 
mon cost,  and  will  feel  a  united  interest  in  the  welfare  and 
best  management  of  the  entire  system.  Tlie  standard  of  in- 
struction in  the  common  schools  may  be  gradually  advanced, 
and  the  teachers  will  occupy,  more  fully  and  prominently,  the 
position  which  their  ability  and  general  intelligence  qualify 
them  to  occupy.  Tliey  will  have  an  important  part  to  perform 
in  the  accomplishment  of  this  grand  purpose. 

The  reciprocal  action  of  the  Academy  and  the  schools  will 
be  highly  advantageous  to  both.  It  is  on  the  mental  discipline, 
imparted  in  the  common  schools,  that  much  of  the  success  of 
the  Free  Academy  will  depend.  And  it  will  benefit  them  by 
the  introduction  of  greater  uniformity,  by  exhibiting  in  imme- 
diate comparison  the  skill  of  the  teacher,  as  evidenced  in  the 
preparation  of  the  candidates  they  will  furnish  for  entrance 
into  the  Academy,  by  raising  up  from  among  the  people  a 
body  of  teachers,  to  recruit  their  ranks  and  increase  their 
numbers,  and  by  the  incitements  it  will  constantly  present  to 
the  industry  of  the  scholars.  If  these  advantages  should  result 
from  this  Free  Academy,  it  will  have  accomplished  a  public 
good  that  will  be  a  full  equivalent  for  the  cost  of  its  estab- 
lishment and  support. 

But  there  are  other  public  benefits  which  it  will  render,  if 
properly  and  successfully  managed.  It  will  take  the  children 
of  the  people,  and  send  them  out  into  life,  endowed  with  such 
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eminent  advantages  of  education  that  they  will  be  a  blessing  to 
society,  adorning  their  varied  pursuits  with  their  intelligence, 
enriching  them  with  their  discoveries,  elevating  and  equalizing 
the  rank  and  the  respectability  of  their  widely  different  occu- 
pations, making  industry  honorable  and  securing  to  labor  its 
proper  dignity.  It  will  bring  out  genius  that  otherwise  might 
be  lost  forever.  It  will  pick  up,  perhaps  out  of  the  veiy  ken- 
nels of  the  city,  many  a  gem  of  priceless  value,  and  will  polish 
it ,  and  set  it  on  high,  that  it  may  shed  its  luster  upon  the  world. 

The  advantages  of  this  institution,  as  its  name  imports,  are 
free  to  all.  It  presents,  to  rich  and  poor  alike,  an  open  and  an 
even  field.  Intellect,  industry,  and  good  conduct,  are  to  win 
the  prizes  of  this  course.  Merit  is  to  be  the  test  of  admis- 
sion, and  hereafter,  when  the  number  to  be  admitted  at  each 
examination  shall  be  limited  in  advance,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  exercise  the  nicest  discrimination.  The  examinations  are 
to  be  conducted,  as  that  now  progressing  has  been,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  ground  for  the  suspicion  of  favoritism.  Each 
candidate  receives  from  the  principal  a  number,  which  is  his 
only  designation,  until  the  examination  is  completed.  The 
professors  who  conduct  the  examinations  are  not  to  know  the 
parentage,  the  school,  or  even  the  names  of  the  candidates, 
until  the  whole  result  is  declared. 

The  whole  system  of  instruction  that  will  be  embraced  in 
the  plan  of  the  Free  Academy,  is  not  definitely  arranged.  It 
has  appeared  best,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
to  put  the  institution  into  operation,  to  observe  its  working, 
and  to  learn  more  intimately  the  wants  of  the  pupils,  before 
determining  the  relative  importance  that  shall  be  given  to  par- 
ticular studies,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  shall  be  carried. 
Under  the  Act  authorizing  the  establishment  of  the  institution, 
they  are  left  free  to  exercise  their  discretion  as  to  all  these 
arrangements.  They  have,  however,  in  their  memorial  to  the 
Legislature,  and  in  their  own  proceedings,  sufficiently  indicated 
its  general  purpose,  and  given  repeated  assurances,  that  ample 
means  of  education  will  be  provided,  of  a  very  high  value, 
thorough  and  diversified. 
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The  form  which  fhc  iiistitiuioii  will  nrcessarily  takr.  in 
order  that  it  may  not  be  of  partial  heiicrit.  will  be  inlenncdiate 
between  the  colleire  system  and  that  of  the  i)olvtechnic  schools 
of  Eurof)e.  It  will  embrace  poiiions  of  both  these  systems, 
imbiiinj;  its  course  of  classical  and  liberal  education  with 
something  of  a  practical  spirit,  and  nnitinij  its  courses  of 
business,  mechanical  and  industrial  education,  with  j^a^neral 
mental  culture.  aiminiL:.  in  each  case,  to  impart  a  knowledj^e 
of  principles,  and  teachinjj;  thoroughly  the  science  as  well  as 
its  adaptations.  It  may  not  take  any  exclusive  direction.  As 
it  belongs  to  the  people,  its  plan,  direction,  and  management, 
must  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  occupy  the  situation  of  a  preparatory 
seminary  to  any  existing  institution.  If  there  should  be  found 
hereafter  a  great  university,  equal,  in  all  respects,  to  the  great 
universities  of  Europe,  or  should  any  of  our  collegiate  institu- 
tions expand  into  those  dimensions,  to  such  an  institution  only 
could  the  Free  Academy  serve  as  a  preparatory,  with  many 
other  sister  academies  scattered  over  the  land.  And,  inasmuch 
as  it  does  not  occupy  precisely  the  same  field,  it  ought  not  to  be 
regarded  as  antagonistic  to  any  other  institution.  It  will,  un- 
less the  hopes  of  its  friends  shall  be  disappointed,  diffuse 
widely  over  society  the  blessings  of  knowledge,  and  will  largely 
increase  in  the  community  the  number  of  ripe  scholars  and 
highly  educated  men.  But  the  efTect  of  this  spread  of  liberal 
cultivation  will  only  be  to  make  it  more  desired  and  sought 
after,  in  all  the  various  seminaries  of  learning  where  it  is 
furnished. 

Fellow-citizens,  this  institution  has  already  received  the 
strongest  evidences  of  the  favor  of  the  whole  community,  in 
the  large  majority  which  ratified  the  law  authorizing  its  estab- 
lishment. It  will  require  their  continued  favor  and  support 
that  it  may  attain,  and  maintain,  the  position  which  it  aims  to 
occupy.  Public  confidence  will  be  the  only  safeguard  of  the 
Free  Academy.  May  it  always  receive  that  confidence,  and 
ever  reward  it,  by  the  great  good  it  will  perform ! 

This  institution  has  been  organized,  for  the  commencement 
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of  operations,  by  the  appointment  of  the  following  corps  of 
instructors : 

Horace  Webster,  LL.D.,  Principal. 

Edward  C.  Ross,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy. 

Gerardus  B.  Docharty,  Assistant  Professor,  do. 

Theodore  Irving,  Professor  of  History  and  Belles  Lettres. 

John  J.  Owen,  D.D.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Lan- 
guages and  Literature. 

Oliver  W.  Gibbs,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

John  Roemer,  Professor  of  the  French  Language. 

Agustin  J.  Morales,  Professor  of  the  Spanish  Language. 

Theodore  Glaubensklee,  Professor  of  the  German  Language 
and  Literature. 

Paul  P.  Duggan,  Professor  of  Drawing. 

I  have  now  the  honor  of  presenting  them  to  this  audience, 
as  the  first  faculty  of  the  Free  Academy. 

Mr.  Principal  and  Gentlemen,  Professors  and  Teachers  of  the 
Free  Academy: 

This  public  occasion  of  opening  the  Free  Academy  affords 
me  the  opportunity  of  offering  some  observations  as  to  the 
nature  of  your  duties,  and  the  circumstances  of  your  position. 
It  seems  appropriate,  at  this  time,  to  give  expression  to  the 
expectations,  formed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  as  they  relate 
to  the  institution  they  have  established,  and  to  those  whom 
they  have  appointed  its  first  officers,  and  to  present  some 
thought  as  to  the  peculiar  character  of  this  seminary  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  responsibility  of  those  into  whose  hands  the  im- 
portant trust  is  now  confided.  It  is  a  subject  deeply  interesting 
to  you,  and  one  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  has  been  the  occasion 
to  you  of  much  serious  reflection 

It  is,  in  every  aspect,  a  most  interesting  field  of  labor.  You 
will  have  a  large  body  of  mind  on  which  to  operate,  and  that 
of  superior  quality.     The  best  scholars  of  the  common  schools 
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arc  to  be  your  pupils.  Tlu-y  will  not  be  received  in  an  im- 
perfect state  oi  preparation,  witli  the  view  that  lliey  may 
make  it  up  thereafter.  There  is  no  occasion  to  show  leniency 
on  this  jX)int.  from  the  fear  of  losing  the  favor  of  i>arcnis,  or 
suffcrinij  a  diminution  of  income.  They  will  come,  too,  with 
the  dis|H>sition  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion. It  is  by  diligence  that  they  lia\e  become  the  premium 
pupils  of  the  common  schools.  I'y  the  same  diligence  they 
will  maintain  themselves  here.  They  do  not  come  merely  for 
the  rcsi)ectability  of  a  certain  sort  of  education,  to  pass  through 
a  routine  with  as  little  of  application  as  will  serve  tlie  jturpose, 
and  then  receive  a  title  of  graduation.  But  they  come  here, 
because  they  value  the  education,  and  want  it  to  qualify  them 
for  usefulness  hereafter. 

The  free  characteristic  of  the  Academy  will  give  you  a 
great  advantage  over  the  whole  subject  of  discipline,  both  as 
to  the  preservation  of  order,  and  the  entire  conduct  of  the 
business  of  instruction.  You  will,  without  fear  and  without 
favor,  so  control  the  progress  and  gradation  of  each  and  all 
that  your  training  will  be  the  most  efficient  possible,  and  may 
be  all  effective.  You  will  promote  no  student  to  an  advanced 
branch  of  study,  until  the  preliminary^  degrees  have  been 
mastered.  By  pursuing  this  course,  you  will  not  waste,  as  is 
too  often  the  case,  both  his  time  and  yours.  There  will  be 
no  retardation  of  those  prepared  to  advance.  You  will  keep 
the  column  marching  on — a  band  of  picked  men — with  which 
no  idlers  can  keep  pace.  You  will  not  wait  for  halters  and 
stragglers.  You  w'ill  not  watch  the  movements,  and  show 
indulgence  to  the  unsteady  progress,  of  erratic  genius,  that 
loves  to  turn  aside  and  waste  its  speed,  in  chase  of  every 
glittering  ball,  or  golden  apple,  that  rolls  across  its  path. 

What  an  interesting  thought  it  is,  too,  to  the  teacher,  that 
his  labors  are  not  to  be  lost  upon  half  or  two  thirds  of  his 
pupils,  and  that  the  results  are  not  merely  to  be  seen  in  the 
refinement  and  cultivation  of  the  minds  of  the  youth,  but  to 
be  felt  hereafter  in  the  world,  where  they  are  to  be  men  of 
action  and  influence.     It  is  an  animating  consideration  to  him. 
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when  communicating  knowledge  to  his  class,  that  many  of 
them  are  pursuing  the  study  for  the  purpose  of  applying  it  to 
some  useful  vocation,  and  not  as  a  mere  matter  of  curious 
information,  or  a  process  of  intellectual  discipline. 

With  such  minds  to  receive  the  lessons  of  truth,  controlled 
v/ith  such  effective  discipline,  trained  under  circumstances  of 
such  advantage,  and  stimulated  by  such  impulses,  great  results 
should  be  produced.  Unquestionably,  great  results  will  be 
expected.  It  seems  now  to  depend  upon  you  whether  it  shall 
not  be  said  of  the  Free  Academy,  as  Cicero  once  said  of  the 
school  of  Isocrates,  in  a  passage  where  he  speaks  distinctly  of 
the  various  fields  in  which  the  pupils  of  that  philosopher  be- 
came distinguished,  and  condenses  his  panegyric  in  a  com- 
parison of  exquisite  felicity — "Cujus  e  ludo,  tanquam  ex  equo 
Trojano,  meri  principes  exierunt." 

There  is,  certainly,  a  serious  weight  of  responsibility  resting 
upon  the  first  teachers  of  the  Free  Academy.  It  is  on  them 
that  this  success,  for  several  years  at  least,  will  depend.  And 
the  right  impulse  at  the  outset  may  have  a  bearing  upon  its 
entire  history,  and  exert  an  influence  upon  the  whole  educa- 
tional system  of  our  City  and  State.  The  disappointment  of 
the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  this  enterprise,  on  the  contrary,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  experiment,  may  produce  unhappy 
consecjuences,  of  wide  extent  and  long  duration.  The  spirit 
which  is  to  pervade  the  institution  will  be  communicated  by 
you,  and  you  will  have  much  to  do  in  giving  it  its  character 
and  moulding  its  form.  The  Board  of  Education  can  only 
sketch  the  plan — it  is  for  you  to  carry  it  out,  and  accomplish  it 
in  practice.  And  it  is  from  your  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  your  obsen^ation  and  experience  in  the  working  of  the 
institution,  that  they  expect  much  light  to  guide  them  in 
arranging,  hereafter,  its  complete  organization. 

The  general  character  of  the  institution  will  be  the  result  of 
the  direction  of  each  particular  department.  If  its  practical 
aim  is  to  be  realized,  it  is  to  be  done  only  by  the  practical  aim 
of  each  professor,  in  shaping  his  department,  and  in  giving  his 
instructions.     If  youth  are  to  be  prepared  specially  for  the 
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prtisccution  of  the  useful  arts,  or  any  other  industrial  occupa- 
tion, tlic  profess«)r  must  jjivc  to  his  teachin.c[  the  rec|uisitc  spirit. 
direction,  atul  aim — lay  the  scientific  i^nnmdwork  and  ijuidc 
the  minds  of  the  students  to  the  theori'iicai  know  Jedi^c,  neces- 
sary it!  each  case.  luerythin.!^'  here  must  depend  upon  the 
teaching,  under  any  system.  htt\ve\er  perfect  in  its  details. 

It  is  not  only  the  ajjplioation  of  science  to  the  arl>  of  in- 
dustry that  is  to  be  regardiMJ  in  this  connection,  hut  the  whole 
subject  of  education,  as  a  i)reparation  for  American  life,  is 
before  us.  Here  is  an  opi)ortunity  offered  to  introduce  a 
system  of  superior  education,  that  shall  meet,  in  some  degree, 
the  varied  wants  of  our  bu.sy  community.  Let  us  not  sacri- 
fice the  opportunity.  It  cannot  be.  that  one  unvarying  course 
of  instruction  furni.shes  the  l>est  culture  for  all  youth.  There 
is  a  disposition  with  many  to  admire  too  highly  and  exalt  too 
much  in  dignity  studies,  the  aim  of  which  seems  far  removed 
from  the  ordinary  ciires  of  mortals.  When  reflecting  upon 
this  subject,  Virgil's  beautiful  description  of  the  games  at  the 
tomb  of  Anchises  has  often  presented  itself  to  my  mind,  as 
affording  an  illustration  of  this  somewhat  general  sentiment. 
The  claims  of  Hippocoon.  whose  arrow  entered  the  mast;  of 
Mnestheus.  who  severed  the  string;  and  even  of  Eurytion, 
whose  shaft  pierced  the  dove,  when  soaring  away  in  the  clouds, 
are  passed  by ;  and,  on  some  principle  of  poetic  justice,  the 
palm  is  awarded  to  old  Acestes,  whose  arrow  took  fire  in  its 
aimless  flight,  burning  and  blazing,  a  meteor  in  the  sky. 

"  In   Nubibus  arsit  arundo, 
Signavitque  viam  flammis,  tenucsque  recessit 
Consumpta  in  vcntos." 

If  the  systems,  which  may  be  presented  to  us  as  models  for 
our  imitation,  originated  at  a  different  era  in  the  world's 
history — if  they  were  adopted  when  the  field  of  knowledge  was 
widely  different  from  what  it  is  now — if  they  w-ere  designed 
for  particular  classes  or  professions — let  us  not  refuse  to  keep 
pace,  in  the  progress  of  education,  with  the  progress  of  man- 
kind.    Education  should  be  in  keeping  with  the  character  of 
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the  age.     The  school  should  bear  a  close  analogy  to  the  life 
of  the  nation. 

You  will  not  regard  it  as  ungracious  if  I  of¥er  a  suggestion 
as  to  the  eminent  value  here  of  the  professorial  virtues  of 
industry  and  harmony.  Your  positions  will  undoubtedly  re- 
quire assiduous  application.  And  in  this  institution,  pecuhar 
in  some  of  its  arrangements,  where  the  machinery  is  to  be  set 
up,  and  is  all  untried,  and  will  require  additions  hereafter, 
great  care  must  be  taken  that  there  is  no  jarring  or  collision. 
In  the  commencement  of  operations,  you  may  find  it  necessary 
to  perform,  to  some  extent,  miscellaneous  duty,  without  the 
sphere  of  your  several  departments,  and  will,  no  doubt,  cheer- 
fully, now  and  always,  contribute  all  that  may  be  in  your 
power,  to  the  success  of  the  whole. 

To  redeem  the  pledges  that  have  been  made,  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  instruction  that  will  be  given  in  the  Free 
Academy,  it  will  be  requisite  that  you  pursue  the  highest  style 
of  teaching,  introducing,  wherever  it  is  advantageous,  oral 
and  lecture  instruction.  Your  experience  has  taught  you  that 
if  you  wish  your  pupils  to  have  their  minds  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  the  principles  of  a  subject,  it  must  not  be  stowed 
away  in  masses,  unbroken  and  undissolved ;  but  your  teaching 
must  be  the  solvent  that  will  reduce  the  whole,  that  it  may 
crystallize  afresh  in  their  understandings.  I  hope  you  will 
excuse  the  triteness  of  some  of  these  observations.  It  seems 
proper  to  touch,  in  passing,  various  matters  which,  with  some 
of  you,  are  things  perfectly  familiar  and  of  daily  practice. 

You  will  not  be  led  astray  by  the  temptation  of  making  a 
showy,  superficial  exhibition  of  results,  but  will  teach  thor- 
oughly all  that  you  undertake  to  teach.  We  need  not  regard 
the  impatience  of  those  who  will  expect  to  see  the  golden 
harvest  waving  to  the  breeze  by  the  time  the  seed  has  fairly 
germinated.  The  Free  Academy  must  earn  its  reputation  by 
the  solid  character  of  the  education  it  will  dispense,  and  be 
known  by  the  lasting  fruits,  it  will  bear  for  the  benefit  of 
society. 

There  is  one  subject  of  great  delicacy  connected  with  your 
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ofticc  lo  which  I  fori  ii  my  (hity  !■>  .iUikK'.  'I'hnc  is  daiii^cr, 
if  caution  Ik?  not  exercised,  of  wouiuliiii^  the  ic'H.l,mous  feelings 
of  some  of  the  youth  intrusted  to  your  care.  Our  svslem  of 
l)ul)lic  education  is  based  upon  the  princi|)lc  of  exdudint;  all 
sectarian  tenets,  and  wi-  are  trying  the  i^rand  expcrinu-iit  <if  a 
scj>nration  of  church  and  school — the  only  mode  in  which  a 
free  governinenl  can  itself  educate  the  people.  The  h'ree 
Academy  is  to  be  conchuted  upon  this  i)riniip]e,  and  no  class  of 
relii^ionists  is  to  be  debarred  from  its  advantages  by  offence 
given  to  conscientious  ct^nvictions.  It  were  a  breach  of  honor 
to  direct  education,  provided  at  the  jjublic  cost,  as  a  means  of 
proselytism  to  any  particular  system  of  doctrinal  ])elief.  fn 
teaching  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge,  there  is  a  wide 
scoi>e  for  the  action  of  such  influences.  The  teacher's  own 
doctrinal  sentiments,  if  his  mind  be  not  liberalized,  may  per- 
vade and  color  his  philosophical  opinions,  and  the  light  through 
which  he  views  the  facts  of  history;  or  he  may  covertly  in- 
sinuate statements  and  principles,  subversive  of  the  cherished 
faith  of  others.  There  are  other,  various,  indirect  influences 
aflfccting  this  subject,  which  should  be  carefully  watched. 

But  let  the  spirit  of  Christianity  pervade  your  teaching,  as 
it  pervades  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  administration  of 
justice.  Let  a  devout  Christian  sentiment  be  the  tone  of 
morals  and  philosophy  here.  Teach  that  the  truths  of  Nature 
rest  upon  the  truths  of  God.  Demonstrate  that  at  the 
foimdation  of  every  science  lies  omniscient  wisdom ;  that  all  of 
beautiful  or  sublime  truth  is  but  a  development  of  the  Divine 
mind.  Point  to  the  limits  where  man,  by  searching,  can  find 
out  no  further,  because  he  meets  the  unrevealed  mysteries  of 
the  Divine  power.  Let  the  serene  light  of  a  pure  religion 
permeate  every  science,  brightening  and  blending  with  its 
beauty  and  truth,  like  a  lamp,  set  w-ithin  a  vase  of  alabaster, 
bringing  out  into  bolder  relief  and  more  exquisite  efifect  the 
forms  and  ornaments  that  are  sculptured  upon  it.  I  trust 
that  a  spirit  of  infidelity — materialistic,  atheistic,  or  panthe- 
istic— may  never  gain  a  foothold  within  these  walls,  to  exert 
that  incalculable  power  for  evil  which  it  will  control,  by  guid- 
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ing  the  minds  of  youth  in  their  investigations  in  the  higher 
regions  of  knowledge. 

When  exhibiting  the  scroll  of  the  heavens  and  pointing  out 
the  golden  characters  emblazoned  upon  it,  you  tell  your 
scholars  that  those  characters  are  the  symbols  of  worlds ;  let 
not  the  guidance  of  a  mad  undevoutness  lead  them  to  the  in- 
conclusive reasoning,  that  because  the  Almighty  hath  created 
all  those  radiant  spheres,  which  none  but  himself  can  number 
or  call  by  their  names,  and  for  his  glory  sent  them  upon  their 
career,  whirling,  like  burning  censers,  through  the  sky,  and 
binds  them  to  his  throne  with  cords  invisible,  and  sustains  them 
in  their  prescribed  courses,  not  needing  to  check,  or  alter,  with 
his  hand,  their  intricate  movements;  therefore,  his  rebellious 
creatures  upon  this  apostate  orb  are  not  subject  to  the  moral 
laws  and  the  eternal  sanctions,  of  his  infinite  government; 
but,  let  this  be  the  spirit  of  your  teaching:  "When  I  consider 
thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars 
which  thou  hast  ordained ;  What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mind- 
ful of  him?  or  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  visitest  him?" 

When  the  illuminated  page  of  Grecian  and  Roman  civiliza- 
tion is  opened  to  their  view,  and  the  achievements  of  heroic 
virtue,  the  matchless  creations  of  art,  the  splendors  of  genius 
in  poetry  and  eloquence,  fascinate  their  imaginations ;  you  will 
open,  opposite  to  it,  another  page,  all  black  with  infamy,  the 
record  of  the  vices  of  that  ancient  world,  unillumined  by  a 
single  ray  of  holiness.  If  you  march  them  to  the  promenade 
where  the  school  of  Aristotle  met,  or  to  the  porch  of  knowledge 
where  Zeno  taught,  or  bid  them  sit  in  the  shady  groves  of  that 
ancient  Academy,  where  wisdom  fell,  in  words  sweet  as  those 
of  poets,  from  the  lips  of  Plato,  you  will  conduct  them,  also, 
to  the  altars  reared  to  false  and  unknowm  gods.  You  will 
waft  them  through  the  open  dome  of  the  Roman  Pantheon, 
and  station,  on  their  pedestals,  the  Olympic  representatives  of 
heathen  morals  that  once  possessed  it.  You  will  show  how,  as 
the  virtues  of  that  heroic  people  were  gradually  effaced  and 
blotted  out  in  their  sad  decline,  fresh  gods  claimed  their 
adoration,    fouler,    if   possible,   than   those   of   older   date — 
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monsters  from  the  tocmini^'  XiU-.  and  im-n  iiKiro  inonstroiis, 
from  tlic  imperial  throne. 

When,  beneath  the  varied  surface  of  this  earth,  yon  sliow 
them  those  tablets  of  stone,  on  which  are  i,Ma\cn  the  only 
records  of  its  primeval  at^^es.  let  ihein  trace  on  them,  as  on  the 
tables  of  the  law  written  upon  Mount  Sinai,  flic  fiiujcr  of  God. 
You  will  teach  them,  that  the  records  of  God's  power  and  the 
revelation  of  his  will,  the  registers  of  an  eternity  past,  and  the 
chart  of  an  eternity  to  come,  shall  one  day  be  beautifully 
reconciled,  in  a  perfect  gospel  harmony.  Yon  will  teach  them 
that,  should  voices  come  forth  from  the  tonil)  of  buried  cen- 
turies full  of  dark  and  doubtful  import,  they  may  be  like  the 
false  oracles  of  ancient  times,  issuing  from  the  earth  only  to 
beguile  those  who  tnisted  in  them — that  .should  Science  seem 
to  declare,  that  the  Jehovah,  who  spake  by  ihc  lips  and  the  pen 
of  Moses  of  the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  origin  of  our 
race,  is  to  be  dethroned,  they  have  only  to  wait  until,  by  a 
more  potent  adjuration,  she  be  compelled  to  make  a  fuller,  a 
clearer,  and  more  truthful  utterance — for  Science,  exorcised 
and  dispossessed,  shall  one  day  sit  humbly  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross,  and  the  Pythoness  shall  become  a  Prophetess. 

Perhaps,  in  the  education  of  youth,  a  more  important  thing 
than  the  inculcation  of  truth  is  the  exclusion  of  all  that  is  false. 
The  faculties  are  to  be  so  disciplined  that  they  will  detect  and 
reject  error  whenever  it  is  presented.  In  the  rapid  advance 
which  is  going  on  in  discovery,  the  opening  of  new  fields  of 
knowledge,  the  extension  and  exploration  of  its  ancient 
domains,  and  the  bold  range  of  inquiry  into  all  subjects  on 
which  the  human  intellect  can  act,  new,  strange  and  dangerous 
forms  of  error  are  constantly  rising;  crude  and  daring  schemes 
for  reconstructing  all  the  relations  of  mankind  are  presented; 
sciences  that  pretend  to  unfold  all  the  mysteries  of  the  spiritual 
world  claim  reception :  and  all  that  is  old  and  established, 
settled  and  time-honored,  is  called  into  question.  This  is  the 
penalty  the  age  has  to  pay  for  its  progress.  More  than  ever 
before  do  the  rising  generation  need  a  sound  education  to 
guard  them  against  its  rapid  succession  of  false  schemes  and 
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theories,  fraught,  as  many  of  them  are,  with  fearful  con- 
sequences. They  need  a  special  warning  against  those  various, 
and  shifting  and  clashing,  and  bursting,  systems  of  abstract 
speculation,  which,  in  this  age  of  practical  life,  are  shrouding, 
in  their  cloudy  wreaths,  so  vast  an  amount  of  mind,  and 
obscuring  the  very  language  in  which  they  seek  their  termi- 
nology— so  like,  in  all  respects,  to  their  effects  in  an  earlier 
age— 

'H  "^vx^r)  TreTTOTrjTai, 
Kai  XerrToXoyelj/rjSrj  ^rjrety  koL  Trepl  Kairvov  crrefoXecr^eti', 
Kai  fyvco^uhLO)  yvcofirjv  vv^aa  'erepu)  yoyco  'uvtlXo  yrjaai. 

The  spirit  is  in  aflutter, 
Eager  to  chop  logic  and  quibble  about  vapory  trifles, 
To  pit  theory  against  theory  and  gainsay  another  argument.^ 

The  City  intrusts  her  sons  to  your  care.  She  expects  them 
back  as  good  citizens.  The  fact  that  the  youth  educated  here 
are  likely  to  exert  a  great  influence,  socially  and  politically, 
renders  it  highly  appropriate  and  important,  that  they  should 
be  instructed  in  the  rights  and  duties  of  freemen,  and  the 
obligations  they  owe  to  society.  Ideas  of  order  and  submis- 
sion to  law  should  be  carefully  instilled.  This  institution  has 
a  glorious  name — The  Free  Academy — and  it  must  show  itself 
to  be  an  institution  worthy  of  the  land  of  freedom,  by  being  a 
school  of  the  purest  patriotism. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  my  pleasant  office,  in  handing  over  to  your 
care  the  institution,  which  is  now  opened  under  such  happy 
auspices,  to  express  in  words,  what  has  already  been  done  by 
the  act  of  your  appointment,  the  confidence  entertained  in  your 
ability  by  the  Board  of  Education.  I  think,  too,  I  may  assume 
to  be  the  voice  of  this  intelligent  and  approving  audience,  in 
giving  utterance  to  their  united  good  wishes.  They  have 
assembled  here  on  this  occasion  to  encourage  you  with  their 
presence — to  give  you  the  greeting  of  many  a  bright  smile,  and 
to  induct  you  into  your  honorable  offices,  with  ardent  hopes 
and  prayers.  May  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  be  with  you, 
animate  you  with  assiduous  zeal,  increase  your  knowledge  and 

^Aristophanes,  The  Clouds. 
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ability  to  communicate,  relieve  the  cares  with  wliieli  your 
iliities  will  necessarily  he  ace(Miii)aiiie(l.  imparl  patience,  discre- 
tion antl  wisilom.  and  crown  your  lahors  with  ahundant 
success ! 

Ode. 

Composed  for  the  occasion  hy  a  lady  of  New  York. 

Knowlkdt.e  for  TiiK  People. 

Muses  of  the  ancient  fountain, 

We  invoke  your  aid  to-day : 
From  your  old,  Parnassian  numiitain. 

Stoop  to  list  our  warbled  lay. 
You,  another  home  we  ofTcr, 

Here,  within  these  spaci<ius  walls; 
To  accept  the  friendly  proffer, 

Hark  I  a  People  loudly  calls. 

Heroes  of  the  ancient  story, 

Ye  who  live  on  memory's  page, 
Gather  round  us  in  your  glory. 

Poet,  Warrior,  Prophet,  Sage. 
Mighty  shades  of  vanished  races. 

With  your  tongues  of  varying  tone, 
Fix  ye  here  your  dwelling  places, 

Let  us  all  a  kindred  own. 

Here,  by  wisdom,  kindly  cherished. 

Let  the  lamp  of  science  shine, 
Souls,  that  else,  in  gloom  had  perished, 

Lighting  with  its  rays  divine. 
Music's  notes  and  poet's  numbers. 

Pour  your  airy  charms  around; 
Many  a  spirit's  dreamy  slumbers, 

Rousing  by  the  magic  sound. 

Here,  the  golden  key  of  learning. 

Freely,  we  bestow  on  all; 
Youthful  hearts,  for  knowledge  burning, 

Crowd  about  our  friendly  hall. 
Learn  to  prize  the  glorious  blessing. 

Offered  to  j'ou  in  this  place, 
Ye,  our  fondest  trust  possessing, 

Future  hope  of  Freedom's  race. 
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While  before  our  country's  altars, 

Ye,  in  patriot  rev'rence  bend ; 
Let  the  faith  that  never  falters. 

All  your  lifelong  steps  attend. 
Then,  when  human  teaching's  over, 

You  shall  leave  this  earthly  dome, 
Joyful  shall  your  spirits  hover, 

To  their  bright  eternal  home. 

Address  of  Horace  Webster,  LL.D.,  President  of  the 
Free  Academy 

The  authority  of  custom  sanctions  my  occupying  a  portion 
of  the  time  of  this  respected  audience.  I  would  therefore 
present  some  considerations,  that  I  hope  may  not  be  deemed 
inappropriate  or  unimportant  to  the  present  occasion. 

The  Free  Academy  is  now  to  go  into  operation.  The  ex- 
periment is  to  be  tried,  whether  the  highest  education  can  be 
given  to  the  masses ;  whether  the  children  of  the  people,  the 
children  of  the  whole  people,  can  be  educated;  and  whether  an 
institution  of  learning,  of  the  highest  grade,  can  be  success- 
fully controlled  by  the  popular  will ;  not  by  the  privileged  few, 
but  by  the  privileged  many. 

The  services  of  those  connected  with  the  Free  Academy 
have  hitherto  been  those  of  preparation ;  and  although  the 
labor  bestowed  upon  it  has  been  greater  and  more  difficult  than 
can  be  readily  appreciated,  yet  it  has  been  only  preparation, 
and  with  the  expectation  that  there  is  to  be  prosecuted  here  an 
extended  course  of  studies.  It  remains,  however,  for  the 
future  to  decide  whether  an  expectation  so  reasonable  shall  be 
realized  or  not. 

In  reflecting  upon  the  destiny  of  this  institution,  a  crowd  of 
most  serious  conditions  force  themselves  upon  the  minds  of 
us  all,  and  upon  none  more  so  than  upon  those  connected  with 
it  as  officers ;  they  have  a  most  difficult  duty  to  discharge. 

If  they  feel  properly  the  responsibility  and  importance  of 
their  position,  they  will  endeavor  not  only  to  provide  for  the 
present  exigencies,  but  lay  broad  and  deep  the  foundation  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  Free  Academy,  long  after  we  who  are 
now  living  shall  have  gone  to  multiply  the  dead. 
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The  interests  of  cilucatinii,  uiuK-r  Ditlinarv  ciriumstanccs, 
can  never  be  a  matter  of  imlifYcrence  either  to  the  patriot  or 
to  tlie  Christian,  luhication  involves  considerations  of  ijrave 
importance  both  to  tlie  recipient  and  the  comnionweaUh  of 
which  he  is  a  member.  In  this  country,  where  all  are  ecjual 
in  the  presence  of  the  state,  it  is  eini)lialically  true;  here  every 
indiviihial  is  an  intej^'ral  part  of  it.  and  has  rii^hts  and  duties  to 
perform,  intimately  affectini,'  the  rii,dits  and  duties  of  others; 
hence  the  obligations  of  the  people  to  see  that  the  common- 
wealth receives  no  harm  from  the  ncij^lect  of  the  j)roper  train- 
ing of  the  young. 

It  was  for  a  long  lime  thought,  even  l)y  men  of  high  reputa- 
tion, that  it  was  inexpedient,  that  it  was  unwise,  to  educate  the 
masses  of  the  people ;  that  however  desirable  it  might  be,  that 
the  leading  personages  of  the  world  should  be  well  instnicted, 
it  was  best  to  keep  the  people  ignorant,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  more  tractable  and  obedient ;  but  that  day  has  long 
since  passed  by.  Our  noble  system  of  Common  Schools  has 
dissipated  that  delusion;  it  is  found  that  intelligent,  educated 
men.  other  things  being  equal,  make  the  best  citizens,  at  least 
for  a  republic. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  define  in  what  a  complete  and 
systematic  education  consists;  neither  is  it  indispensable,  pro- 
vided its  nature  be  correctly  understood ;  however,  it  must  vary 
somewhat  in  its  details,  from  the  nature  and  exigencies  of 
individual  instances. 

We  have  high  authority  for  saying  "that  a  complete  and 
generous  education  is  that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly, 
skilfully  and  magnanimously,  all  the  offices,  both  private  and 
public,  of  peace  and  war." 

Education,  therefore,  embraces  the  w^hole  of  life,  and  all  its 
relations  to  the  present  and  the  future;  its  elements  consist 
in  the  proper  cultivation  and  discipline  of  the  physical,  the 
intellectual,  and  the  moral  principles  of  our  nature.  The 
cost  at  which  these  are  obtained  are  labor,  restraint  and  self- 
denial. 

Those  who  cannot  or  will  not  pay  the  price,  do  not  enjoy 
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the  blessing.  The  thoughtless,  the  idle,  sow  the  wind  and 
reap  the  whirlwind;  they  pass  through  life,  with  their  intel- 
lects weak  and  sickly,  and  do  nothing  great  and  manly;  in 
morals,  unstable  and  unsound,  and  if  assailed  by  temptation, 
as  they  most  assuredly  will  be,  they  become  vicious  and 
degraded. 

The  first  and  preeminent  subject,  which  I  would  aim  to 
cultivate  early  and  always  in  the  mind  of  the  student,  is  truth. 
If,  however,  this  principle  has  not  been  impressed  upon  his 
mind  long  before  he  comes  here,  our  duty  will  be  a  hopeless 
task. 

To  arrive  at  truth  is  the  object  of  all  investigations,  whether 
they  relate  to  the  abstract  or  concrete,  and  whether  the  evidence 
on  which  belief  is  founded,  be  probable  or  demonstrative. 

Truth  is  the  foundation  of  all  society;  without  it  none  can 
exist;  it  is  inherent  in  the  universal  understanding  of  man. 
The  opposite  of  truth  is  falsehood,  but  this  never  passes  cur- 
rent without  putting  on  the  semblance  of  truth. 

Right  and  wrong  are  other  names  for  truth  and  falsehood. 
The  one  contains  the  elements  of  prosperity,  the  other  of 
adversity. 

Truth  in  action  has  its  origin  in  truth  of  opinion ;  hence  the 
importance  of  our  opinions  being  founded  in  truth. 

We  have  no  right  to  believe  wrong,  since  error  in  opinion 
leads  to  error  in  practice.  We  are  held  responsible  for  our 
belief.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference 
what  we  believe,  even  if  we  are  sincere. 

We  are  bound  to  believe  the  truth;  it  is  our  duty,  therefore, 
to  search  for  it  as  for  "  hid  treasures." 

In  many  forms  in  which  truth  is  presented,  it  is  objective  in 
its  character — that  is,  it  is  beyond  and  independent  of  us.  It 
would  be  true,  if  we  had  never  thought  or  reflected,  or  even 
had  never  existed. 

Truth  is  not  only  objective,  but  subjective  also.  The  truth 
respecting  our  own  nature  and  being,  whether  moral,  intel- 
lectual, or  physical,  is  important  for  us  to  know  and  appre- 
ciate.    How  many  have  been  shipwrecked  on  the  sea  of  life. 
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by  iK'iniJ  i^iorant  ai  llu-  truth  of  this  position?  Wo  can  ncwr 
violate  the  principles  of  truth,  except  at  i^reat  cost. 

Wo  are  presented,  philosophically,  with  ni.my  dements  of 
humanity,  viz..  the  idea  of  the  useful,  the  just,  the  heautiful. 
the  tlivine.  and  the  true,  each  and  all  heinj^  or  involvinjj;'  the 
tnie.  Can.  therefore,  any  .system  of  education  he  at  all  com- 
plete, that  docs  not  aim  to  keep  prominently  l>efore  the  mind 
of  the  pupil  the  truth,  the  love  of  the  truth?  It  admits  of 
cultivation — it  ought  to  he  cultivated. 

These  opinions  are  \-erilied  from  ihc  rapid  degradation 
which  we  ohscrve  to  take  place  in  the  indi\idual  who  violates 
truth.  All  wrong  committed  with  design,  always  impairs,  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  moral  principles  of  the  perpe- 
trator; the  violation  of  truth,  more  so  than  most  others.  So 
long  as  a  proi>er  sense  of  veracity  can  be  maintained  in  the 
mind  of  a  youth,  whatever  may  be  his  vices,  we  may  reason- 
ably entertain  hopes  of  reclaiming  liim.  It  is  not  so  witli  tlie 
habit  of  fal-sehood;  I  know  of  nothing,  which  is  so  certain  an 
indication  of  early  ruin. 

These  views  are  not  entertained  hastily,  or  formed  without 
careful  examination;  they  are  the  result  of  my  experience  in 
intercourse  with  students  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

I  should  be  unworthy  of  the  place  with  which  I  have  been 
honored,  and  untrue  to  the  cause  of  education,  did  I  fail  to 
urge  the  importance  of  it,  for  its  own  sake,  for  the  happiness 
it  legitimately  may  confer  on  its  possessor. 

Who  can  estimate  the  value  of  a  well-trained  intellect,  a 
cultivated  taste,  an  enlightened  conscience,  and  a  sober,  pure 
imagination?    They  are  above  all  price. 

I  revert  to  another  subject,  altliough  it  may  not  concern 
students  exclusively. 

There  are,  unfortunately,  those  who  believe  and  avow'  the 
opinion  that  the  wild  and  irregular  boy  ultimately  makes  the 
most  useful  member  of  society,  and  that  the  student  who  is  the 
most  adroit  and  cunning  in  perpetrating  mischief  or  creating 
disturbances  is  the  one  who  succeeds  best  in  after  life.  This 
opinion  is  not  supported  by  facts;  nay,  is  contrary  to  facts. 
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for  the  truth  of  which  I  appeal  to  all  instructors,  particularly 
to  those  connected  with  our  higher  institutions  of  learning. 
I  have  often  conversed  with  many  instructors  on  this  very 
subject;  they  have  always  deemed  the  idea  most  pernicious  and 
untrue.  There  is  sometimes  an  exception,  yet  it  is  very  rare; 
such  cases  are  known  and  referred  to.  The  others  are,  like 
the  individuals  themselves,  out  of  sight  and  forgotten,  except, 
perhaps,  through  the  anguish  of  parental  solicitude.  The  stu- 
dents who  are  most  docile  in  disposition,  moral  and  correct  in 
their  habits,  attentive  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  all  their 
duties,  are  those  in  which  reasonable  public  expectation  is 
realized. 

We  shall,  therefore,  make  truth,  truth,  the  great  and  lead- 
ing principle  of  action;  perceiving  and  maintaining  it,  the 
great  aim  of  all  our  efforts  in  this  institution;  whilst  order, 
order,  shall  prevail  in  all  its  departments. 

The  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  the  Free  Academy  is, 
perhaps,  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  departments  already  es- 
tablished by  the  honorable  Board  of  Education;  from  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  demonstrative  and  practical  sciences  are 
to  occupy  a  prominent  place;  not  that  other  branches  of  in- 
struction are  to  be  neglected — far  otherwise;  facilities  are  to 
be  afforded  for  those  who  desire  the  acquisition  of  the  most 
liberal  learning.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as  many  others,  pro- 
vision has  been  made  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  most  active  and 
enlightened  community. 

When  we  refer  to  practical  education,  we  intend  that  general 
education  which  best  qualifies  for  the  practical  adaption  of 
the  intellectual  powers  to  any  given  subject. 

The  object  of  education,  not  professional,  considered  pri- 
marily, has  not  in  view  so  much  to  give  information  as  to  train 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  for  the  investigation  of  all  subjects  in 
all  pursuits.  The  mind  is  the  great  engine,  which  we  are  to  fit 
up  by  education  for  a  future  use.  Superiority  of  mind  in 
any  vocation,  and  superiority  of  cultivation,  other  things  being 
equal,  will  always  attain  the  ascendancy. 

In   this   country,   the   general   welfare   resulting   from   the 
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nature  t>f  the  jjovernnnMit  rcciuires  a  .i^reat  amount  of  talent 
anil  acijuircnicnt  \o  enact  the  laws,  to  decide  upon  their  appli- 
cation, ami  to  execute  the  pnhlii-  will,  wln-n  duly  declared  hv 
its  authorized  aj^ents.  In  many  forms  of  public  law.  from 
their  inception  to  their  execution,  hii^hly  culliv.iied  iutelli- 
gctice  is  indispensable. 

Tlicre  is.  perhaps,  no  civilized  country  now  existint;.  which 
requires  so  many  persons,  and  such  varied  and  disciplined 
talent,  to  carry  o\\  its  j^ovcrnmeiU.  The  education  of  the 
youth  o\  such  a  countr\-,  e\cn  fi»r  these  puriK)ses,  becomes 
imperative,  and  if  neglected,  the  (piestinn  will  soon  be  decided 
which  is  the  worst,  an  ii^norant  mai^istracy  or  a  corrupt  one. 

Before  dosing^.  I  w  ill  hc^  to  be  induljj^ed  in  making  a  few 
remarks  to  those  who  ha\e  been  recently  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  this  institution. 

By  the  providence  of  God.  my  young  friends,  we  are  brought 
into  intimate  relationship.  How  long  this  may  continue,  and 
whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  none  can  now  tell.  You  occupy 
a  most  distinguished  and  interesting  position,  being  the  first 
pupils  admitted  into  the  Free  Academy;  you  are  in  the  front 
rank,  the  post  of  honor;  your  names  will,  therefore,  be  forever 
borne  upon  its  records. 

It  is  presumed  that  you  are  anxious  for  the  future;  we  cer- 
tainly are  anxious  for  you.  This  city  has,  with  an  unanimity 
almost  unknown  in  any  other  public  measure,  incurred  great 
expense  for  you,  and  for  those  who  are  to  occupy  these  seats 
after  you.  The  patriotic  and  disinterested  friends  of  educa- 
tion here  have  also  devoted  much  time  to  devise,  mature  and 
execute  the  best  plan,  by  which  every  boy  in  the  city  may  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  a  complete  and  finished  education.  The 
result  of  their  labors  thus  far,  has  been  the  rearing  of  this 
noble  structure  and  the  appointment  of  officers  to  execute  the 
public  will. 

All  this  is  but  preparation;  the  rest  will  depend  in  a  great 
measure  upon  you;  none  can  help  you,  if  you  do  not  help  your- 
selves. You  may  have  been  very  solicitous  on  the  subject  of 
your  first  examination,   and   entertained  the  opinion   that  it 
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would  be  the  most  severe  trial  of  the  kind  with  which  you 
would  have  to  meet  during  your  academic  course.  Such  is 
not  the  case.  Your  subsequent  examination  will  be  even  more 
severe  and  critical.  They  must  be  sustained,  or  you  will  not  be 
advanced.  If  you  complete  the  studies  in  any  department  of 
this  institution,  we  intend  that  it  shall  be  good  evidence  of 
"comprehensive  and  accurate  scholarship"  in  that  depart- 
ment; any  other  course  would  be  unfair  to  you,  and  a  viola- 
tion of  our  public  trust.  You  are  all  here  on  the  same  level, 
and  whether  it  will  be  broken  will  depend  on  yourselves. 
You  may  imagine  that  there  will  be  no  distinctions  here;  this 
is  a  mistake.  The  distinctions,  however,  which  may  arise 
here,  will  result  entirely  from  the  application  of  the  laws 
which  our  Maker  has  ordained,  depending  entirely  on  moral 
and  intellectual  qualities;  other  than  these  we  most  solemnly 
repudiate. 

It  is  oftentimes  supposed  by  students,  and  sometimes  by 
their  friends,  that  unless  they  commit  some  gross  overt  act 
they  do  not  forfeit  their  places.  We  entertain  a  different 
opinion,  and  so  far  as  the  discipline  may  depend  upon  us,  shall 
act  on  a  different  principle.  We  conceive  that  the  city  is  under 
no  obligation  to  furnish  the  highest  education  to  those  who  do 
not  positively  possess  good  traits  of  character.  If  any  of  you, 
therefore,  shall  so  far  forget  your  duty  to  your  parents,  to 
yourselves,  to  your  country  (which  has  so  liberally  provided 
for  you),  as  to  neglect  your  studies,  absent  yourselves  from 
your  places  without  good  reason,  or  shall  manifest  in  any  man- 
ner an  unwillingness  to  observe  the  rules  of  the  Free  Academy, 
it  will  be  our  duty  to  replace  you  by  others  more  worthy. 
This  may  seem  too  severe  and  unnecessarily  rigid;  yet,  if  you 
reflect  a  moment,  you  will  see  the  propriety  and  justice  of  it. 
Who  are  to  be  punished  for  the  violation  of  the  academic  peace 
— the  good  or  the  bad?  And  who  are  entitled  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law  from  the  contagion  of  evil  example?  Is  it  not 
the  innocent?  While  I  thus  speak,  I  hope  better  things  of  you, 
and  things  that  make  for  peace. 

Our  duty  to  you,  as  officers  in  our  present  relation,  cannot 
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l)c  U'ttcr  ticscribod  than  in  the  worih  ni  Milton,  who  exhorts 
inslructors  *' to  intlniiie  their  schohirs  with  the  study  of 
learnini;.  ami  the  athiiiration  of  virtue,  to  infuse  into  their 
breasts  such  an  incrc(hble  (hhjjence  and  couraj^e,  such  ;in  in- 
peiuious  and  nol)le  ardor  as  will  not  fail  to  make  many  of  them 
renowned  and  matchless  men,  and  worthy  jjatriots.  dear  to 
God  and  famous  to  all  a.L^es." 

Here  you  will  always  he  treated  kindly,  affectionately,  ^en- 
erouslv  and  justlv.  Our  symjiathies  are  all  with  students;  we 
share  with  their  trials,  their  adversity,  and  rejoice  in  iheir 
prosperitv.  With  sentiments  then  of  inlcresl  and  conhdence 
in  vou.  and  with  coni^ratulations  on  the  brij^dit  i)rosi)ects  wiiich, 
with  reasonable  care  and  diligence,  are  before  you,  wc  bid 
you,  young  friends,  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  Free  Academy. 

Address  of  Hon.  W.  F.  Havemeyei?,  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  New  York 
Mr.  President: 

I  have  witnessed  the  interesting  ceremonies  of  this  occasion 
with  much  gratification,  and  I  am  sure  this  gratification  is 
shared  by  the  members  of  the  municipal  government,  and  the 
large  number  of  our  fellow  citizens  now  present.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  forbear  to  express,  in  their  behalf  as  well  as  my 
own,  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Education,  who  have 
had  charge  of  the  organization  of  this  institution,  our  thanks 
for  the  fidelity,  energv-  and  spirit — at  once  judicious  and  liberal 
— with  which  they  have  fulfilled  so  important  a  trust.  If 
there  be  any  case  in  which  government  may  safely  and  prop- 
erly extend  its  action  beyond  the  simple  function  of  adminis- 
tering justice  between  man  and  man,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  and  educating  the  citizens,  on  whom,  in  our  coun- 
tr}-,  must  ultimately  rest  the  responsibility  for  the  wise  and  just 
exercise  of  all  the  delegated  powers  of  society.  The  common 
schools  are  the  basis  of  the  system  which  seeks  to  accomplish 
this  great  object — they  reach  the  whole  mass  of  the  people — 
they  put  within  the  power  of  the  humble  and  the  poor,  the 
means  of  securing  good  instruction. 
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By  an  influence  coextensive  with  universal  suffrage,  they 
not  only  aim  to  fit  the  people  to  discharge  the  duties  of  citizens 
having  an  equal  A'oice  in  the  government  of  the  country,  but 
they  tend  to  lessen  the  inequalities  of  the  social  condition,  by 
enabling  all  to  enter  with  equal  advantages,  as  far  as  educa- 
tion is  concerned,  upon  all  the  competitions  of  life.  To  hold 
out  the  strongest  of  honorable  incentives  to  diligence,  in  im- 
proving the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  common  schools — to 
generate  a  salutary  emulation  among  the  vast  numbers  whose 
education  is  to  be  received,  and  whose  characters  are  to  be 
formed  in  them,  is  an  object  of  the  greatest  importance.  And 
how  can  this  be  so  wisely  done  as  in  the  manner  proposed  by 
this  institution?  Not  by  prizes  or  distinctions,  which  are 
ephemeral  in  everything,  except  in  the  flattery  they  administer 
to  the  vanity ;  but  by  holding  out  the  assurance  that  those  who 
avail  themselves  most  faithfully  and  effectually  of  the  advan- 
tages offered  in  the  common  schools  shall  have  the  opportunity 
of  gratuitous  instruction  in  the  higher  departments  of  educa- 
tion. This  institution,  while  is  surmounts  the  common 
school  system,  strengthens  and  adorns  it.  If  wisely  admin- 
istered, it  will  act  most  beneficially  upon  the  whole  mass  of 
those  who  are  embraced  in  the  inferior  departments.  For  my 
own  part,  I  cannot  regard  with  indifference  anything  which 
is  calculated  to  improve  our  system  of  public  instruction.  It 
is  our  chief  security  for  good  government,  and  the  protection 
of  the  rights  of  person  and  property. 

Our  Public  Schools  are  now  forming  the  characters  of  those 
who  will,  in  a  brief  period,  supersede  us  in  the  active  duties  of 
life,  and  in  exercising  the  powers  of  government.  Our  country 
is  advancing  in  a  career  of  accumulating  wealth,  population 
and  power,  which  has  no  parallel.  The  influences  of  our 
Common  Schools  go  wherever  the  foresight  of  our  govern- 
ment extends  our  jurisdiction,  or  the  adventurous  spirit  of 
our  people  pours  the  tide  of  emigration.  Amid  the  social  and 
civil  revolutions  which  are  convulsing  other  parts  of  the  world, 
our  own  country  is  proceeding  on  its  march  to  greatness,  not 
only  undisturbed,  but  with  accelerated  rapidity.    The  imagina- 
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lion  fails  to  anticipate  wlial  is  to  ho  the  nK-ridian  •>(  that  ajje 
of  wliich  this  jjcnoration  sees  hut  the  dawn.  \\  luMhor  that 
nicriihan  shall  he  (ncrcast  hy  jjlooin  and  doubt ,  nr  shall  he 
resplendent  as  its  ]>resent  promise.  luust  depend  upon  ilu-  intel- 
ligence of  the  people.  To  have  heeu  even  an  huiuhle  instru- 
ment in  founding  or  carrying  forwanl  systems  of  instruction 
which  arc  materially  to  atTecl  such  a  future,  is  no  common 
honor;  and  this  edihcc,  to-day  consecrated  to  purposes  so  high 
and  nohle.  will  Ixj  a  monument  of  the  enlightened  lahors  of 
vou.  sir.  and  vour  associates,  as  well  as  of  the  1)cneliccnce  of 
our  citizens,  which  has  aided  and  sustained  ynn  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  work. 


LITERARY    NOTES 

R.  R.  Bowker,  '68,  has  published  through  the  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.  of  Boston  Copyright,  Its  History  and  its  Law  ($5  net).  The 
work,  of  nearly  seven  hundred  pages,  is  divided  into  six  parts: 
Nature  and  Development  of  Copyright;  Literature  and  General 
Copyright;  Dramatic,  Musical  and  Artistic  Copyright;  Copyright 
Protection  and  Procedure ;  International  and  Foreign  Copyright ; 
Business  Relations  and  Literature.  An  appendix  gives  in  detail 
the  copyright  provisions  of  the  United  States,  the  British  Empire, 
International  and  Pan-American  Union  Conventions,  with  a 
chronological  table  of  English  and  American  laws  and  cases. 

Under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Professor  Herbermann 
there  recently  appeared  a  new  volume  in  the  series  of  monographs 
published  by  the  United  States  Catholic  Historical  Society.  It 
is  entitled  "Three  Quarters  of  a  Century,  1807-1882,  a  Retro- 
spect, written  from  Documents  and  Memory  in  1 877-1 882  by  the 
late  Rev.  Augustus  J.  Thebaud,  S.J."  Of  the  whole  work  the 
present  publication  is  Volume  I :  "  Political,  Social,  and  Eccle- 
siastical Events  in  France." 

George  Sylvester  Viereck,  '06,  has  published  through  Moffat, 
Yard  &  Co.  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  The  Candle  and  the 
Flame.    The  price  is  $1.20. 

In  the  International  Journal  of  Ethics  for  April,  Dr.  Henry 
Neumann,  '00,  has  an  article  on  "  Some  Misconceptions  of  Moral 
Education."    He  concludes  as  follows : 

The  task  of  social  regeneration  is  far  too  vast  to  be  left  entirely 
to  the  schoolhouse.  In  like  manner,  the  share  in  this  task  which 
can  properly  be  demanded  of  the  school  is  too  complex  to  be 
entrusted  to  any  single  one  of  the  agencies  there.  Moral  in- 
struction which  does  not  touch  the  deeper  springs  of  conduct 
becomes  a  fruitless  and  often  harmful  intellectual  exercise. 
Moral  emotion  which  finds  no  opportunity  to  express  itself  in 
the  concrete  experiences  of  the  daily  life,  loses  itself  in  senti- 
mental vapor.  Moral  training,  indispensable  as  it  is,  has  no  vital 
meaning  to  the  children  unless  it  calls  to  its  aid  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  judgment  and  the  stirring  of  the  proper  disposition. 
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The  problem  of  the  scho<M,  in  a  word,  is  the  <|uestion  not  of  any 
one  afjency,  but  of  three  so  closely  interrelated  that  none  of  them 
can  do  its  allotted  work  without  the  other  two.  Instruction,  in- 
spiration, training;,  are  necessary,  all  three.  It  is  in  this  triply 
inclusive  sense  that  the  term  "moral  educ.ition "  should  he 
employed. 

Mr.  Henry  !•'.  lUiss,  «leputy  librarian,  pul)li>hed  in  the  Jiduca- 
liottai  A\""iWt'  for  April  an  article  on  "  Departmental  Libraries  in 
I'niversities  and  Colleges."  This  is  a  careful  study  of  a  complex 
problem  for  which  no  completely  satisfactory  solution  has  yet 
Ix^en  found.  All  who  are  confronted  with  such  difiicultics  will 
tind  matter  of  interest  in  the  article  of  Mr.  I'.liss. 


TRUSTEES  AND  FACULTY 


THE  number  of  elective  courses  offered  by  the  College  was 
considerably  increased  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  its  meet- 
ing of  April  i6,  through  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  then 
proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Curriculum  and  By-Laws  after 
conference  with  the  President,  and  upon  the  recommendations 
from  the  heads  of  several  of  the  departments.  Some  changes  in 
the  nomenclature  and  arrangements  of  existing  courses  were 
made,  a  few  courses  were  superseded  or  modified,  and  about  a 
dozen  new  ones  were  authorized,  all  with  the  proviso  that  they 
"be  not  given  unless  fifteen  duly  qualified  students  apply  for 
entrance  to  each  course,  and  provided  further  that  no  additional 
expense  to  the  College  be  incurred." 

In  the  department  of  philosophy  four  new  courses  were  added : 
one  on  "Plato"  (numbered  7,  among  the  courses  of  the  depart- 
ment) and  one  on  "British  Philosophy  (8),  these  two,  each  for 
three  hours  a  week,  to  be  given  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Turner ;  one  on  the 
"  Philosophy  of  Science "  (9)  and  one  on  the  "  Philosophy  of 
Law"  (10),  to  be  given  by  Dr.  Cohen. 

In  the  department  of  political  science,  the  title  of  Courses  1-2 
is  changed  from  "  Elementary  Economics "  to  "  Principles  of 
Economics  "  and  that  of  Courses  3  and  4  from  "  Applied  Eco- 
nomics "  to  "  Economic  Problems,"  to  be  known  as  Courses  3^ 
and  3S  respectively.  Two  new  courses  are  added,  (4A),  "The 
Economics  of  Business,"  to  be  given  by  Dr.  Brisco,  and  (4B) 
"  International  Commerce,"  by  Dr.  Snider. 

In  the  department  of  music,  the  course  ( i )  on  the  "  History 
and  Appreciation  of  Music"  is  opened  to  both  juniors  and  seniors. 
A  new  course  (2)  entitled  "A  Study  of  Modern  Music"  is 
added,  to  be  given  by  Professor  Baldwin  as  a  supplement  to 
Course  i. 

In  the  department  of  natural  history,  besides  a  number  of  other 
changes  in  the  arrangement,  character,  and  assignment  of  the 
courses,  Course  9,  as  previously  given,   is  replaced  by  a  new 
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Course  9  in  "Applied  Uotaiiy."  to  he  given  In  Mr.  l^utler.  and 
there  is  a  new  Course  14,  in  "Advanced  Hacteriolopy,"  to  be 
jjiven  by  Professor  Winslow  and  Mr.  llilliard.  the  course  in 
"Research  Work"  being  renumbered,  16. 

In  tlie  ilepartnicnt  of  ICnglish,  a  new  course  (13)  on  ".Syntax 
and  Style  "  is  to  be  given  by  Professor  Mott. 

In  the  department  of  physics,  Course  14  is  to  be  for  three  hours 
a  week  instead  of  two  as  heretofore,  and  Course  15  is  to  be 
amended  to  be  known  as  "  15./.  Practical  Surveying  I  ";  to  this  a 
new  course  is  added  with  the  designation,  "  15/?,  Practical  .Sur- 
veying II." 

The  I'acidtv  has  had  before  it  a  report  from  the  Commiltce  on 
College  Relations  which  recommends  changes  in  the  course  of 
study  in  the  direction  of  vocational  work.  The  committee  con- 
sists of  Professors  Mott,  Brownson,  Parnily,  Saurel,  Allen,  Coffin 
and  Woolston. 


COLLEGE  NOTES 


The  plans  for  the  restoration  of  the  Twenty-third  Street  build- 
ing of  the  College,  as  was  provided  for  by  the  recent  city  appro- 
priation of  sixty  thousand  dollars,  have  had  a  remarkable  ex- 
Education  for        pansion,  through  the  intervention  of  the  New 
Commerce  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  the  author- 

ities of  which  President  Finley  has  for  some  time  been  in  con- 
ference, on  the  subject  of  opportunities  for  higher  commercial 
training  under  the  auspices  of  the  College.  On  May  2  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Chamber  announced  its  purpose  to  raise  a 
fund  of  half  a  million  dolars  for  the  construction  of  a  suitable 
building  on  the  old  college  site  in  Twenty-third  Street,  providing 
for  the  civic  museum  already  projected  and  also  for  the  housing 
of  extended  college  courses  in  subjects  belonging  to  business  and 
finance.  The  plan  is  one  the  importance  of  which  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated,  and  the  fact  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
undertaken  it  is  a  strong  indication  of  its  early  realization. 

On  April  10  the  anticipated  opportunity  for  the  creation  of  the 

College  stadium  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Lewisohn  was 

completed,  when  the  Sinking  Fund  Commission,  the  bill  for  the 

_,     _^  ,.  purpose  having  been  signed  by  the  Mayor  and 

The  Stadium  ,      ,-.  r         1  1      i^  n         ^i 

the  Governor,  transferred  to  the  College  tne 

two  blocks  bounded  by  Amsterdam  and  Convent  Avenues  and 

One  Hundred  Thirty-sixth  and  Thirty-eighth  Streets.    Plans  for 

the  construction  of  the  stadium  are  in  active  preparation. 

Charter  Day,  which  was  celebrated  this  year  on  Friday,  May 

10,  was  signalized  by  a  revival  of  the  old  English  and  Scotch 

custom  of  "  beating  the  bounds,"  in  especial  celebration  of  the 

recent  addition  to  the  college  domain.     The  procession  of  teachers 

and  students,  with  our  janitor,  Michael  Bouney  in  a  prominent 

place,  was  led  by  a  band  of  Scotch  pipers  in  Highland  costume. 

On  the  ground  where  the  new  stadium  is  to  be,  a  stand  had  been 

erected  and  short  addresses  were  made  by  the  President  and  by 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Leipziger,  Mr.  Lauterbach  and  Mr.  Lewisohn.    In 
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the  niulst  ol  tho  exorcises  a  pageant  filed  hv.  of  ^Moiips  ropresent- 
inij  various  activities  of  the  collei;e. 

The  Socii'ti^  Xalionalc  drs  Profi'ssYurs  I'lOfii^ais  oi  Amiriquc 
cstahlishetl  tlirce  years  ago  a  nunil)er  of  jiri/.es  to  he  competed 
for  hv  such  of  their  students  as  are  enrolled  in  hi.tjh  schools  and 
Prixcs  Won  by  our  colleges.  Quite  a  ninnher  of  these  teachers 
Students  are  on  the  stafT  of  our  I'Vench  department,  so 

that  our  College  is  entitled  to  enter  this  competition.  The  third 
of  these  competitive  examinations  was  held  in  April  of  this  year 
with  the  result  that  the  first  prix  d'honncur,  a  gold  medal,  for 
college  students  was  won  hy  Max  Sindeband,  of  the  iii)pcr  fresh- 
man class  and  the  second  by  Joscj)!!  Mintzer,  of  the  upper  sopho- 
more class.  A  third  prize  in  translation  into  English  was  won  by 
Philip  Austin  Lang,  of  the  upper  sophomore  class  and  Nathaniel 
Rosenzweig,  lower  junior,  and  Joseph  Mintzer  received  honorable 
mention.  In  French  composition,  Max  Sindeband  carried  ofr  a 
second  prize  and  Joseph  Mintzer  again  obtained  honorable  men- 
tion. Six  colleges  were  represented  in  the  competition  with  forty- 
one  candidates. 

In  the  other  competition,  sixteen  high  schools  were  represented, 
with  one  hundred  and  nine  candidates.  A  prix  d'honneur,  a  silver 
medal  offered  by  the  Federation  dc  I'Alliancc  Pranqaise  aux 
Etats-Uttis  et  an  Canada,  was  won  by  Samuel  Irving  Roseman, 
of  Townsend  Harris  Hall,  who  won  in  addition  the  second  prize 
in  translation  and  the  first  prize  in  French  composition.  Herbert 
^^'.  Licht  won  a  third  prize  in  translation  and  in  French  compos- 
ition. Honorable  mention  was  made  of  Franklin  Waldheim, 
Zachary  M.  Delman,  Wilbur  C.  Fielder,  Hobart  S.  Geer,  Harry 
Cohen,  Pierre  G.  Daschaesky. 

The  Ou.ARTERLY  Congratulates  the  French  department  upon  this 
very  excellent  showing. 

On  March  2  Mr.  Lee  Kohns  gave  a  dinner  in  honor  of  Pro- 
fessor Werner  and  a  loving  cup  was  presented  to  the  Professor 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees.     The  cup  is  inscribed  as   follows : 

^    ^         ^  "  The  Trustees  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 

Professor  Werner      ^.         ^^     ,  _,      .  ,  ,   ,   1     itt- 

Aew    lork  to  Professor  Adolph  Werner  m 

appreciating  his  devotion  for  over  half  a  century  to  the  cause  of 

higher   public   education,   and   to   commemorate   his   service   as 

Acting-President  of  the  College,  1910-1911. 
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"  Zierlich  Denken  und  Siiss  Erinnern, 
1st   das   Leben   im   tiefsten   Innern." 

Messrs.  Miller,  Bellamy,  Hyde,  and  Kohns  and  Professors  Dug- 
gan,  Dielman,  and  Storey  voiced  the  sentiments  of  the  evening, 
and  it  is  needless  to  say,  of  the  whole  College,  in  congratulations 
to  Professor  Werner  upon  his  long  and  distinguished  service,  and 
best  wishes  for  its  long  continuance. 

We  append  the  address  of  Mr.  Bellamy  in  presenting  the  cup : 

Mr.   Kohns,  Felloiv  Members  of  the  Board   of   Trustees,  and 

Gentlemen  of  the  Faculty: 

I  am  called  to-night,  by  the  kind  request  of  our  host  and  of 
our  Trustees,  to  speak  to  and  of  that  honored  member  of  our 
Faculty — Professor  Adolph  Werner. 

There  are  three  things  which  an  educator  may  bring  with  him 
to  the  place  of  his  chosen  work.  When  these  three  things  are 
of  a  definite  type — when  they  are  carried  to  a  definite  degree — 
that  man  brings  with  him  in  himself  an  endowment  to  any  insti- 
tution. These  three  things  I  judge  to  be  character,  cultivation, 
continuance.  I  ask  you  to  consider  what  Professor  Werner  has 
brought  to  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  what  he  has 
bestowed  upon  it  in  the  way  of  this  threefold  endowment. 

A  little  German  boy,  eleven  years  of  age,  born  like  the  great 
Goethe  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  he  came  to  New  York  in  1850 
and  at  once  entered  our  public  schools.  In  1857,  at  eighteen  years 
of  age,  he  was  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  and  at  the 
head  of  his  class — the  fourth  class  to  take  its  degrees  from  The 
New  York  Free  Academy,  now  The  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  In  September  of  the  same  year  (1857)  he  began  his  serv- 
ice as  an  instructor  in  this  College — a  service  which  has  been 
continuous  from  that  time  to  this. 

What  do  these  facts  bespeak  as  to  his  character^  They  tell  of 
industry,  of  persistence,  of  faithful,  efiicient — indeed  of  brilliant 
work;  of  respect  for  college  government;  of  a  right  attitude  to- 
wards life;  all  of  these  qualities  we  know  have  gone  to  make  up 
the  sterling  character  of  Professor  Werner,  whom  we  delight,  to- 
night, to  honor.  To  them  he  has  added,  as  the  years  have  gone 
by,  the  power — one  of  the  best  gifts  of  God — to  make  himself 
respected,  revered — yes,  warmly  and  deeply  loved — as  he  has  been 
fairly  and  justly  estimated  during  all  these  years  by  generations 
of  our  students. 

One  thing  more  on  this  point;  let  me  put  him  to  the  test  of  his 
own  Goethe,  who  says :  "  Character  calls  forth  character."  How 
has  he  met  this  test  in  this  College?  I  point  to  the  long  roll  of 
statesmen,  judges,  and  eminent  men  in  all  walks  of  life,  upon  whose 
lives  as  students  in  this  College,  and  afterwards  as  men  of  thought 
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and  action,  his  life  hero  has  told.  Sonic  of  these  men.  hke  our 
lovcil  and  lost  friend  Shei)ard ;  hkc  Lauierhach,  Miller.  Kolins,  and 
Hvile,  and  others  whom  you  will  recall,  have  in  their  turn  lonj^j 
and  faithfully  served  the  Collejje  in  its  Hoard  of  Trustees.  That 
Professor  \\  erner's  character  has  callcil  forth  such  charaottr  is 
its  mvn  hij^hest  trihnte. 

Ai,'ain.  ll'ltat  has  Iwcn  his  fulti^vliotti'  To  a  critical  knuwlcdKC 
of  his  native  tongue — the  (lerinan — and  his  ahility  for  most  com- 
petent instruction  therein,  he  has  at  times  added  further  instruc- 
tion in  ICnijlish,  Spanish,  logic,  history,  mathematics.  A  I'lii  Beta 
Kaj)pa  man.  a  Bachelor  of  Science,  a  Master  of  Science,  a  Doctor 
of  Philosophy,  he  is  also  an  honored  memhcr  of  many  learned 
societies  and  associations.  But,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  define  "  cul- 
tivation "  as  a  mere  development  of  scholarly  ahility,  of  literary 
taste,  of  academic  learning;  to  me  it  means  such  a  i)lovving,  such 
a  harrowing  and  developing  of  the  whole  mental  force,  as  make 
the  man  t>f  reach,  strength,  intellectual  power,  of  sound  and  wise 
judgment  of  that  "  calm  and  temperate  view  of  men  and  things 
which  marks  the  gentleman."  It  is  hecause  Professor  Werner 
was  more  than  a  scholar  and  hetter  than  a  mere  man  of  letters 
that  he  was  able,  so  well,  to  serve  this  College  as  its  acting  presi- 
dent during  the  absence  of  Doctor  Finley — a  service  which  it  is 
our  especial  purpose  to  commemorate  to-night. 

Again,  What  has  been  his  record  of  continuance?  Has  he  here 
been  soon  "weary  in  well  doing"?  1857-1912 — fifty-five  long 
years  of  steadfast,  patient,  loyal,  efficient  service  to  this  College. 
Well  may  we  say  of  him  as  was  said  of  Alexander  Hamilton  in 
his  relation  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States:  "  Tiiere  is 
not  here  an  element  of  order,  of  force,  or  of  duration,  which  he 
has  not  powerfully  contributed  to  introduce  and  caused  to 
predominate." 

Professor  Werner:  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  one 
of  the  last  presided  over  by  Mr.  Shepard,  a  committee  consisting 
of  Mr.  Kohns  and  myself  was  appointed  to  select  for  you  some 
expression  of  the  appreciation  of  the  Trustees  for  your  most  loyal, 
most  efficient  services  as  acting  president  during  a  part  of  the 
years  1910  and  191 1.  The  untimely  death  of  Mr.  Shepard,  the 
summer  vacation,  and  the  long  illness  of  Mr.  Kohns,  have  delayed 
this  expression  until  now  ;  but  the  hospitality  of  our  genial  host  has 
made  this  occasion  a  most  appropriate  one  for  our  purpose.  Now, 
on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  as  a  testimony  to  your  character,  your  cultivation, 
your  continuance,  may  I  ofifer  you  a  loving  cup.  Its  name  be- 
speaks its  intent,  and  we  ask  that  it  shall  speak  from  our  hearts 
to  yours,  of  our  respectful  appreciation  and  regard. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  March  17,  the  Great  Hall  was  the 
scene  of  the  exercises  in  commemoration  of  the  seventv-fifth 
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anniversary  (March  18)  of  the  birth  of  Grover  Cleveland,  under 
Cleveland  Memorial  the  auspices  of  the  Cleveland  Memorial  Asso- 
Exercises  ciation.      The   auditorium   was   filled   with   a 

great  audience  gathered  to  hear  tributes  to  the  character  and 
statesmanship  of  the  former  president  in  addresses  by  the  Hon. 
Charles  S.  Fairchild,  who  acted  as  chairman  of  the  meeting,  and 
the  Hon.  Hilary  A.  Herbert,  both  of  whom  had  been  members  of 
Mr.  Cleveland's  cabinet.  Dr.  Joseph  D.  Bryant,  his  friend  and 
physician,  President  John  Grier  Hibben  of  Princeton,  President 
J.  G.  Schurman  of  Cornell,  and  Representative  Thomas  W.  Hard- 
wick  of  Georgia,  and  letters  from  President  Taft,  Governor  Dix, 
Mayor  Gaynor,  Hon.  Richard  Olney,  and  other  distinguished 
citizens.  Mrs.  Cleveland  sat  in  the  first  row  of  the  audience  with 
Mrs.  Finley,  Mrs.  Daniel  Lamont,  and  other  friends ;  and  a  large 
number  of  other  prominent  people  were  present. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  a  smaller  and  more  intimate 
memorial  service  was  held  in  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Caldwell, 
New  Jersey,  of  which  seventy-five  years  ago  Mr.  Cleveland's 
father  was  the  pastor,  and  near  which  stands  the  house  in  which 
the  future  president  was  born.  President  Finley,  Dr.  Paul  Van 
Dyke,  and  Dr.  Joseph  D.  Bryant  were  the  speakers,  the  exercises 
being  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Nelson  B.  Chester,  pastor  of  the 
church,  assisted  by  the  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  of  the  village. 

After  the  evening  exercises.  President  Finley  spent  most  of  the 
night  in  a  solitary  pedestrian  journey  of  some  thirty  miles  by 
way  of  resting  himself  from  the  fatigues  of  the  day.  He  accom- 
panied some  of  the  party  toward  Princeton  as  far  as  Elizabeth 
and  then  started  on  foot  in  the  same  direction.  At  Rahway,  it  is 
reported,  the  advent  of  a  lone  foot-passenger  in  the  small  hours 
of  the  morning  excited  the  suspicions  of  a  local  policeman,  and 
the  President  was  obliged  to  convince  the  officer  that  he  was  a 
law-abiding  citizen.  This  he  successfully  did,  and  arrived  at 
Princeton  at  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

President  Finley  presided  at  the  banquet  given  by  the  Lake 
Champlain  Association  and  the  Tercentenary  Commissions  of 
New  York  and  Vermont,  on  the  evening  of  May  i,  to  the  distin- 
The  President  and  the  guished  delegation  which  had  come  to  repre- 
French  Delegation  sent  France  at  the  Champlain  Tercentenary 
celebration  at  Crown  Point.     Among  the  other  speakers  at  the 
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dinner  were  M.  rinl)riel  Ilanc^taux.  tlio  f(irincr  preiuicr  of  France, 
who  led  the  tlele^ation  and  presented  the  hron/e  pKuine  hy  K<»din 
representing  'La  France.'  which  was  afterwards  placed  iipdu  the 
memorial  hj^hthonse  at  Crown  roint.  Attorney  ( leiieral  W'ick- 
crshani,  who  reprcsentetl  rresident  Taft.  Anihassador  jusserand, 
Acting  Governor  Conway.  Mayor  (iaynor.  and  Slate  Senator 
Henry  W.  Hill.  President  hinlcy  had  with  him  at  the  dinner  the 
keyst(Mie  of  the  arch  over  the  d«u>r  of  the  house  in  which  Cham- 
plain  was  bom.  wliich  he  ol)taiiic(l  in  h'rance  last  year;  and  wlu'n 
he  arose  to  start  the  siK-ech-makinj;  of  the  evcninj;  he  hej^an  hy 
pouring  a  libation  of  wine  over  this  historic  stone. 

President  Finley  was  also  a  member  of  the  "  l>ance-Amcri(|uc" 
Committee  which  entertained  the  I'rcnch  visitors  at  luncheon  on 
April  2"^,  and  was  a  guest  at  the  hnicheon  given  on  May  2  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  their  honor  before  tlieir  departure 
for  the  north. 

Among  the  President's  other  engagements  this  si)ring  have 
been  the  occasion  of  the  dinner  given  by  the  Japan  Society  on 
March  i6  in  honor  of  Viscount  Chinda,  and  on  the  same  evening 
the  dinner  given  by  the  Nciv  York  Times  to  Mr.  Marconi  and 
Mr.  Godfrey  Isaacs,  the  Phillips  Exeter  Alumni  dinner  at  the 
Hotel  Manhattan  on  April  4,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Alliance 
Franqaise  on  April  10,  the  great  mass  meeting  of  the  Men  and 
Religion  Forward  Movement  in  the  Hippodrome  on  Sunday 
afternoon.  April  14,  at  which  he  presided,  the  dinner  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  on  April  25,  a  meeting  of 
the  East  Side  House  Settlement  at  the  Plaza  on  April  29,  a 
meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  April  31. 

On  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  April  24,  there  was  held,  in  the 
History  Lecture  Hall,  a  symposium  on  "  The  Training  of  the 
High  School  Teacher."     It  was  a  remarkable  success  from  the 

An  Educational  standpoint  of  numbers,  the  ability  of  the 
Sjrmposium  speakers,  and  the  character  of  the  discussion 

that  followed.  Professor  Duggan's  idea  in  holding  the  sympo- 
sium was  to  attempt  to  get  the  various  discordant  views  that  are 
being  urged  upon  the  Board  of  Education  at  present  united  in 
some  general  plan.  Associate  Superintendent  Stevens  spoke  for 
the  Board  of  Superintendents,  and  his  address  was  a  strong  plea 
for  greater  personality  in  the  teacher.     He  admitted,  how'ever, 
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that  he  was  unable  to  explain  how  that  was  to  be  developed  in  a 
student  or  discovered  in  an  applicant  for  a  position.  Dr.  Hervey 
spoke  for  the  Board  of  Examiners,  and  his  plea  was  for  a  larger, 
broader  and  deeper  scholarship  for  applicants  for  positions  in  the 
high  schools.  He  read  a  number  of  answers  to  examination 
questions  given  by  applicants,  all  of  which  certainly  showed  the 
need  of  better  scholarship.  Dr.  Tildsley,  principal  of  De  Witt 
Clinton  High  School  spoke  for  the  high  school  principals,  and  made 
a  strong  plea  for  practice  work  in  the  training  of  the  teacher,  but 
insisted  that  this  should  be  done  not  in  the  college,  but  in  the 
high  school  itself  in  the  environment  in  which  the  future  teachers 
would  work.  Dr.  John  Franklyn  Brown,  of  the  Macmillan  Co., 
the  author  of  the  best  book  on  the  subject,  viz. :  "  The  Training 
of  the  Secondary  Teacher,"  described  the  way  in  which  it  was 
done  in  Germany  and  what  we  in  the  United  States  might  learn 
from  the  German  methods.  At  the  close  of  these  four  stated 
addresses,  there  was  general  discussion,  in  which  Professor 
Kieran,  of  Normal  College,  Dr.  Rowe,  of  Wadleigh  High  School, 
and  representatives  of  the  training  schools  participated.  It  was 
generally  agreed  that  the  symposium  was  of  great  value  in  focus- 
ing attention  upon  the  need  of  more  specific  training  for  the  appli- 
cant for  a  high  school  position. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  April  28,  the  commission  which  has  been 
visiting  the  institutions  of  the  United  States  in  the  interest  of  the 
proposed  great  Industrial  Museum  of  Munich  was  received  in 
The  Munich  the  faculty  room  by  President  Finley.  Bor- 
Commission  ough  President  McAneny,  who  was  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Finley  as  a  friend  of  progress  in  municipal  afifairs, 
welcomed  the  commission  and  expressed  satisfaction  that  the 
commissioners  had  found  in  America  many  things  that  pleased 
them  and  seemed  to  them  worthy  of  imitation.  To  this  address 
a  reply  was  made  by  Herr  von  Mueller,  the  president  of  the 
Museum,  who  dwelt  upon  two  matters  as  very  striking  in  our 
educational  life.  One  was  the  fact  that  students  were  enabled 
to  continue  their  studies  so  long  before  they  were  required  to 
select  a  vocation  and  to  confine  themselves  to  the  work  and  study 
of  that  vocation,  for  thus  in  America  the  student's  possibilities 
were  increased ;  and  the  other  was  the  fact  that  there  is  so  much 
concentration  of  opportunity  in  one  place,  whereby  the  unity  of 
education  is  emphasized;  for  all  subjects  and  all  preliminary  work 
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caji  he  t.uij;ht  umlcr  the  same  supervision,  and  tlio  sivulcnt  is  a 
part  oi  a  larjjc  system  of  InstnioliDii,  in^tc•a(l  of  bein^  isolated  in 
a  hiphly  spccializeil  institution. 

Herr  von  Mueller  was  followed  hy  Dr.  I'rcderiok  C.  llowe, 
director  of  the  People's  Institute,  who  particularly  dwelt  upon  the 
wise  maiuuT  in  which  the  i  lerniau  spends  his  K-isure,  and  showed 
that  the  .American  had  hut  an  imperfect  conception  of  the  neces- 
sity anil  value  of  leisure,  .\fter  Hr.  Howe  Mr.  Williams,  who 
is  interested  in  the  tlevices  (o  insure  the  safety  of  industrial  work- 
ers, spoke  in  ajipreciation  of  the  labors  of  the  commission.  The 
reception  in  the  faculty  room  was  closed  by  President  I""iidcy, 
who  hoped  that  the  faculty  room,  more  properly  to  be  called 
the  council  room,  mijjjht  often  be  used  on  Sundays  as  well  as 
other  days  for  the  informal  exchange  of  views  on  matters  of 
public  welfare. 

After  the  reception  the  visitors  attended  Professor  Baldwin's 
recital  in  the  Great  Hall  and  were  then  led  through  the  gymna- 
sium, the  mechanic  arts  building  antl  the  chemistry  building,  all 
of  which  they  inspected  with  great  interest  and  pleasure.  They 
were  much  impressed  by  the  ample  accommodations  everywhere 
afforded. 

"  Gilbert's  Wedding  March  "'  was  the  ])lay  given  as  the  varsity 
show  by  the  college  Dramatic  Society  this  spring.     On  the  even- 
ing of  March  i6  a  large  audience  gathered  in  the  Carnegie  Lyceum 
The  Dramatic        to  greet  the  players  and  manifest  its  enjoy- 
Society  ment  of  what  proved  to  be  a  very  jolly  farce 

indeed.  The  relentless  pursuit  of  the  harassed  bridegroom  by  his 
insistent  father-in-law  and  the  train  of  wedding  guests  made  a 
theme  that  was  cumulatively  effective:  the  series  of  entrances  of 
the  chorus,  with  the  protruding  countenance  and  forward-reach- 
ing boots  of  Poppytop  as  he  came  prancing  into  each  of  the 
bridegroom's  successive  embarrassments,  produced  an  impression 
that  was  irresistible,  while  the  dreamy  nonchalance  with  which 
the  young  man's  distress  was  tempered  imparted  a  distinction 
which  was  out  of  the  common.  Several  of  the  ladies  were  quite 
convincing;  old  Uncle  Bopaddy's  irrelevance  and  the  substantial 
though  diminutive  dignity  of  the  Archbishop  of  Bayswater,  be- 
sides other  dignities  and  indignities  too  numerous  to  specify, 
added  to  the  cheerfulness  of  the  entertainment.  The  cast  was 
as  follows : 
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Woodpecker  Tapping,  I.  A.  Chapman,  '14;  Poppytop,  Jerome 
Martin  Ziegler,  '14;  Uncle  Bopaddy,  Martin  D.  Sydney  Peterson, 
'15;  Duke  of  Turniptopshire,  Max  Meisel,  '14;  Major-General 
Bunthunder,  David  E.  Grant,  '13;  Captain  Bapp,  Harry  Rotko- 
witz,  '14;  Cousin  Foodie,  Paul  H.  Crandall,  '14;  Cripps,  Francis 
V.  Kear,  '16;  Wilkinson,  James  B.  McPherson,  '14;  Jackson, 
Sydney  W.  Caulfield,  '13;  Barnes,  Carleton  Hopkins,  '15;  Lord 
Popton,  David  Bogen, '13;  Prince  Coketown,  Alfred  Ricciardi,' 16; 
Archbishop  of  Bayswater,  Morris  Schneider,  '15;  Marchioness  of 
Market-Harborough,  Harry  C.  Falk,  '13;  Anna  Maria  Poppytop, 
Peter  Sabbatino,  '12;  Sophy  Crackthorpe,  George  D.  Hirsch,  '15; 
Mrs.  Leonora  Bunthunder,  Roy  R.  Denslow,  '15;  Patty,  Jerome 
Dryfoos,  '16;  Lady  Popton,  Harvey  Wessel,  '16;  Lady  Pent- 
whistle,  Harrison  M.  Kummerle,  '14;  Dowager  Duchess  of 
Worthing,  Arthur  Albrecht,  '16;  Wedding  Guests,  Maitland 
Harvy,  Charles  Campbell,  Leon  Fleischer,  Helmuth  Moerchen, 
Robert  Valverde,  Frederick  Merckle,  James  Goold,  Jesse  Nor- 
man, Charles  Planick,  Israel  Klein,  Leslie  Spier,  and  Abraham 
Shamus. 

The  players  were  trained  by  Dr.  Taaffe,  to  whose  abilities  as  a 
coach  so  many  dramatic  enterprises  at  the  college  have  testified 
in  recent  years.  On  the  evening  of  March  28  the  members  of 
the  cast  gave  a  dinner  in  his  honor  at  Ardin's,  at  which  were 
present  also  the  other  members  of  the  faculty  advisory  commit- 
tee, as  well  as  Mr.  Coleman  and  Dr.  T.  R.  Moore. 

The  French  departments  of  the  City  College  and  of  the  Normal 
College  joined  forces  at  the  Carnegie  Lyceum  on  April  26  for 
an  evening  of  French  drama  which  was  one  of  the  successes  of 

Another  Soiree  the  year.  The  evening  was  made  the  more 
Dramatique  notable  by  the  presence  in  the  boxes  of  some 

of  the  members  of  the  delegation  of  distinguished  Frenchmen 
headed  by  M.  Gabriel  Hanotaux,  who  came  to  this  country  to 
bring  the  Rodin  bust  for  the  Champlain  Tercentenary,  and  who 
had  landed  that  same  day.  The  program  consisted  of  four  num- 
bers, of  which  the  first  was  Moliere's  comedy,  "  Les  Fourberies 
de  Scapin,"  which  was  well  acted  by  a  cast  in  which  the  title  role 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Lugand,  and  the  others  by  Messrs.  Amant, 
Weinstein,  Epstein,  Sabbatino,  Ziegler,  Cohen  and  Schifif,  and 
Misses  Kieran,  Marconi,  and  Epstein,  of  the  Normal  College. 
The  second  number  was  a  minuet  of  Mozart,  performed  aiid 
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accotnpanicil  by  stiuleiits  of  the  Normal  Collci;o  uiulcr  the  direc- 
tion of  Miss  Auijusta  W*.  XciilharcU.  The  interest  of  the  even- 
ing largely  centered  about  the  third  inniil)cr  on  tlic  proi^rani.  "  Lc 
Petit  Missionnaire,"  a  one-act  comedy  written  in  l''n},dish  hy 
Messrs.  Austin  Strong  ami  Lhn-d  ()shonrne,  presented  hy  them 
to  President  Finlcy  a  propos  (^f  his  researches  in  the  history  of 
the  French  explorations  in  America,  and  translated  into  hVench 
by  Mr.  Cuiston  LalTari^ue,  of  the  I'rench  department.  Its  hero 
is  a  simple-minded  hVench  priest,  wlio  has  returned  from  his 
mission  among  the  Imlians  of  the  New  World  and  is  summoned 
to  \'ersailles  by  I.ouis  X\'  for  a  frivolous  (|ucstion.  'J'lierc  he  is 
treated  with  contcmi)tuous  negligence,  hut  hy  the  timely  return 
of  Frontenac.  the  governor  of  New  hVance,  the  king  is  made 
aware  of  the  great  and  heroic  achievements  of  the  childlike  old 
man.  and  in  a  moment  of  reverence  makes  him  an  archbishop. 
The  dramatic  situation  was  highly  effective.  The  cast  was  given 
as  follows : 

Pere  Marietta,  pretre  jesuite,  missionnaire  herolque, 

MM.  Shamus. 
Frere  Gregoire,  religieux  franciscain.  ami  dc  Marlottc.  Schwartz. 

Louis  X\',  roi  de  France    Raphael. 

Madame  Henrietta,  favorite  du  jour, 

Mile.  Tamar  Hirschensohn. 

St.  Albert,  courtisan  insipide  et  fat MM.  Hahn. 

Qiavalier  de  Frontenac,  gouverneur  de  la  Nouvalla  France, 

Rothstein. 
Capitaina  Chevillon,  officier  de  la  Garde  Royale Shapiro. 

Officiars  de  la  suite  de  Frontenac,.  .MM.  Bove  at  Rosenstock. 

Chefs  Indiens Wolf  et  Keepnews. 

Dames  de  la  Cour    I\Illes.  Gilbin  et  Hirschensohn. 

Seigneurs  de  la  Cour    MM.  Katz  et  Born. 

The  evening  was  concluded  with  a  "  Danse  de  la  Neige,"  ren- 
dered by  students  of  the  Normal  College. 

May  24  was  the  date  announced  for  the  production  of  Goldoni's 

comedy,  //  Ventaglio  ("The  Fan"),  at  the  Carnegie  Lyceum,  by 

T^  ,.      „,         the    Circolo    Dante    Alighieri.      When    The 
An   Italian  Play  ° 

Quarterly   went  to  press   preparations   for 

this  unusual  event  were  in  progress  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 

Ettari  and  Dr.  Cosenza. 
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The  joint  debate  between  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
and  Johns  Hopkins  University  upon  the  resolution,  "  That  Indus- 
trial Corporations  Engaged  in  Interstate  Business  be  Under  the 
Debate  with  Control  of  a  Federal  Commission,"  took  place 

Johns  Hopkins  on  the  evening  of  April  19.  Each  college  was 
represented  by  two  teams.  Hyman  Schwartz  and  Peter  L.  F. 
Sabbatino,  representing  the  City  College  at  home,  won  by  a 
unanimous  decision  of  the  judges.  In  Baltimore,  Johns  Hopkins 
was  victorious,  the  decision  of  the  judges  being  two  to  one  in 
their  favor. 

The  judges  appointed  this  year  for  the  awarding  of  the  General 

Tremain  Prizes  are  Colonel  William  C.   Church,  editor  of  the 

_        .    T,  .  Army  and  Navy  Journal,  and  Dr.  William  L. 

Tremain  Prizes  ,  . 

Felter,  prmcipal  of  the  Girls    High   School. 

They  have  adjudged  the  first  prize  to  George  Landy,  of  the  class 

of  June,  1912;  the  second  prize  to  Abraham  Gergofsky,  of  the 

class  of  June,  1913. 

The  C.  C.  N.  Y.  Mechanical  Society  tendered  a  dinner  to  Mr. 
James  H.  De  Groodt,  of  the  department  of  mechanic  arts,  on  the 
evening  of  March  9,  at  Healey's,  in  honor  of  his  twenty-fifth 
consecutive  year  of  service  as  an  instructor  in  the  College.  The 
evening  was  given  over  to  reminiscences  of  the  old  days  in  the 
dingy  little  workshop  down  on  Twenty-third  Street,  interspersed 
with  bursts  of  melody  by  the  Lavendar  Quartette,  under  the 
leadership  of  Herbert  Holton,  '99.  A  set  of  engrossed  resolu- 
tions were  presented  to  Mr,  De  Groodt,  as  a  token  of  the  esteem 
and  affection  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  former  students. 

Wilbur  G.  Hudson,  '95,  acted  as  toastmaster  and  among  those 
who  responded  were:  Professor  Alfred  G.  Compton,  '53,  Pro- 
fessor William  Fox,  '84,  Professor  C.  Howard  Parmly,  '88,  Pro- 
fessor Charles  E.  Lucke,  '95,  Frederick  J.  Foster,  '91,  Arthur 
Bruckner,  '92,  Engelbert  Neus,  '93,  Alexander  Boecker,  '98,  Jacob 
W.  Hartmann,  '01,  and  Alfred  G.  Panaroni,  '02. 

Officers  for  1912  were  elected  as  follows:  President,  Frederick 
J.  Foster,  '91 ;  Vice-President,  Engelbert  Neus,  '93 ;  Historian, 
Professor  William  Fox,  '84 ;  Treasurer,  Oswald  J.  Karsch,  '03 ; 
Secretary,  David  S.  Mosesson,  '06. 

At  a  mass  meeting  of  the  students  called  by  the  Student  Coun- 
cil on  April  17,  the  plan  of  erecting  a  bronze  tablet  in  the  Great 
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Ilall  to  the  memory  of  tlu"  l;iti>   I'.dward    M.  Slu-pard  was  Mip- 
Tablct  to  i>t>rti"tl  with  j^rcat  enthusiasm.      The  work  of 

Mr.  Shep«rd         designing    the    lahlct    was    entrusted    to    Mr. 
Lamb. 

A  mock  KcpuhUoan  Convention  was  held  hy  the  studi-nts  of 
the  evening  session  on  Monday  evening.  .April  J«).  at  lOwnsend 
Harris  Hall.     Or.  Jacoh  S.  Schapiro.  the  in>tructor  in  ])()litical 

Applied  Political  science,  organized  tiic  students  into  State  dele- 
Science  gations  and  trained  them  li»  conduct  the  husi- 
ncss  of  the  mock  convention  in  identically  the  same  way  that 
ohtains  in  real  political  conventions.  The  speakers  were  prepared 
hy  Or.  iMcderick  P..  Rohinson,  of  the  department  of  j)nl)lic  speak- 
ing. Mr.  George  Autenrieth,  of  the  art  department,  furnished 
the  banners.  The  delegates  marched  into  the  hall  escorted  by  a 
band,  amidst  the  wildest  cheers.  Dr.  Schapiro  opened  the  meet- 
ing and  declared  that  the  purjiose  of  holding  the  convention  was 
educational,  not  political,  a  lesson  in  applied  i)olilical  science. 
He,  acting  as  chairman  of  the  national  committee,  nominated 
Harry  F.  O'Xcil  as  temporary  chairman,  who  was  escorted  to 
the  platform  amid  cheers  and  music.  Mr.  O'Xeil  delivered  an 
eloquent  "keynote"  speech.  Mr.  A.  Judson  Hyatt,  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  organization  then  named  Professor  Stephen  P. 
Duggan  as  permanent  chairman  and  Julius  H.  Cohen  as  perma- 
nent secretary.  Professor  Duggan  received  an  extraordinary 
ovation.  The  delegates  stood  up  and  cheered  themselves  hoarse. 
Professor  Duggan's  speech  laid  emphasis  on  the  political  crisis 
in  American  politics  and  the  necessity  of  progress  along  traditional 
lines.  Mr.  W.  M.  Brittain,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  reso- 
lutions, then  read  the  platform.  It  was  very  radical  in  character, 
advocating  the  initiative  and  referendum  and  recall.  A  minority 
report,  opposing  this  measure,  was  presented  by  George  Clive, 
Jr.,  and  J.  V.  Mitchell.  After  a  hot  fight  on  the  floor,  the  minor- 
ity report  was  adopted.  Nominations  were  next  in  order.  Richard 
Byrne  nominated  Taft;  Peter  C.  Spence,  Roosevelt;  John  F. 
Ryan,  La  Follette ;  Edwin  C.  Mulligan,  Hughes.  On  the  first 
ballot  the  results  were  as  follows:  Roosevelt,  112;  Taft,  86;  La 
Follette,  32,  and  Hughes,  12.  As  none  of  the  candidates  had 
received  a  majority  a  second  ballot  was  taken  and  Roosevelt  re- 
ceived the  nomination,  getting    135   votes  to   Taft's    no.     The 
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interest,  enthusiasm  and  excitement  was  intense.  It  was  a  most 
enjoyable  and  interesting  affair  and  reflected  great  credit  on  the 
students  and  organizers. 

The  spring  series  of  "life-work  talks"  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Student  Council  was  opened  on  Wednesday,  February  21,  by 
Dr.  O.  S.  Marden  with  a  talk  on  "  Success."     About  220  students 

,  ^    ^         were  present.    On  the  28th  Chancellor  Brown 
Vocational  Lectures      ,   t,.         ,.     ,     tt   •  ,  u^       1 

of  J\ew  York  University  spoke  on  leach- 
ing," and  made  a  splendid  appeal  for  students  to  go  into  teaching 
with  the  purpose  of  developing  the  moral  life  of  all  those  under 
their  charge.  About  400  students  were  crowded  into  the  room 
and  about  100  more  were  turned  away  from  the  door. 

On  March  6,  Mr.  E.  T.  Colton  spoke  on  "  Opportunities  in 
Other  Countries,"  and  a  week  later,  on  the  13th,  a  talk  on  "  Busi- 
ness "  was  given  by  Mr.  Lee  Kohns,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
On  March  28,  the  lecture  was  in  the  form  of  an  entertainment, 
when  Dr.  Lomax,  of  the  University  of  Texas,  spoke  on  the 
"  Songs  of  the  Cowboy."  On  April  10,  the  Hon.  Edward  M.  Colie, 
'yT,,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  spoke  on  "  Law."  On  the  24th,  Dr. 
William  H.  Park,  of  the  Department  of  Health,  spoke  on  the 
opportunities  for  young  men  in  this  department  of  city  life.  The 
lectures  were  arranged  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Research  Club  was  held  on  April 
II.  Professor  Baskerville  read  a  paper  on  "Recent  Studies  in 
Ultra-violet  Light."  The  club  is  considering  a  plan  to  collect 
Th    R  h  n  h    ^^^  published  works  of  the  members  and  place 

them  on  file  in  some  convenient  place  at  the 
college.  The  officers  chosen  by  the  club  in  its  permanent  organi- 
zation are  as  follows :  Professor  Overstreet,  Chairman ;  Dr.  Gold- 
farb,  Secretary ;  Professors  Baskerville,  Cofifin,  Saurel,  Winslow, 
and  Woolston,  and  President  Finley,  Executive  Committee. 

At  a  third  meeting  of  the  Club,  held  on  May  17,  Prof.  Paul 
Saurel  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Regular  Solids  and  the  Types  of 
Crystal  Symmetry." 

Among  the  speakers  who  have  addressed  the  Common  Welfare 
Club  during  the  spring  have  been  Mr.  Paul  Kennaday,  Secretary 
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of  the  Assiviatioii  for  I-ab«ir  I.cijislation.  who  spoke  on  March  7 
The  Common  \\\Hm  "The  liniiKMhatc  Xcccls  of  Labor  Lcpis- 
Wclfarc  Club  lation";  Mr.  Rcnjaniin  C.  Marsh,  the  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  New  ^drk  Coniiniltee  on  C'oii<;estion,  who 
s|Hike  of  "Taxation  and  the  Congestion  I'roMcin,"  on  Marcli  22, 
and  Professor  Winslow,  who  (liscussc<l  "  I'lihlio  Health  Prob- 
lems." on  April  12.  The  recent  activities  of  the  chib  have  also 
incIiKJcd  visits  to  the  Museum  for  Safety  Devices  and  to  Ellis 
Island. 

The  officers  of  the  ^inni};  Men's  christian  Association  have 
been  elected  for  the  year  1<)I2-13  as  follows:  President,  Henry 
V.  Herrmann.  '13;  \'ice-lVesi(lent,  Thomas  E.  Coulton,  '14;  Sec- 

^1.  TT  «  /-  .  retarv.  Stuart  E.  Mandcville,  '14;  Treasurer, 
Sidney  Cj.  Soons,  13.  The  President  elect 
and  \'ice-i 'resident  elect  attended  the  Eastern  College  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  Presidents'  Conference  at  Yale,  March  21  to  24,  and  returned 
full  of  enthusiasm  and  ideas  for  the  advancement  of  the  work. 
Three  delegates  from  our  association  attended  the  Conference  on 
the  Christian  Ministry  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  March  22  to  24. 

On  the  evening  of  May  6  the  association  entertained  the  Stu- 
dent \'olunteer  Union  of  Xew  York  City. 

A  new  method  of  observing  High  School  Day  was  successfully 
inaugurated  on  May  i8th.  Delegates,  to  the  number  of  two 
hundred,  from  the  dilTerent  high  schools  of  the  greater  city,  were 

„.       „  _         invited  to  inspect  the  buildings,  have  supper 

High  School  Day 

and  attend  a  play  at  the  college.  These  dele- 
gates assembled  at  four  o'clock.  Two  hours  were  spent  in  visit- 
ing the  several  departments,  attending  an  organ  recital  in  the 
Great  Hall,  and  witnessing  a  basket  ball  game  in  the  gymnasium. 
At  six  o'clock  an  enjoyable  supper  was  served  in  the  Lincoln 
Corridor,  enhvened  by  all  sorts  of  high  school  yells.  High  spirits 
and  pandemonium  reigned  upon  the  arrival  of  President  Finley 
and  the  distinguished  guests.  Among  these,  the  President,  Pro- 
fessor Winslow  and  the  high  school  Principals  John  H.  Denbigh 
of  Morris,  E.  R.  von  NardrofT  of  Stuyvesant  and  William  Fairley, 
of  Brooklyn  gave  interesting  talks  at  the  end  of  the  dinner. 
Promptly  at  eight  o'clock  all  adjourned  to  Townsend  Harris  Hall, 
where  The  Wedding  March,  so  successfully  performed  a  few 
weeks  ago  was  repeated,  to  the  delight  of  a  large  audience. 
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High  School  Day  was  an  evident  success.  Good  fellowship 
was  apparent  in  the  faces  of  hosts  and  guests,  and  it  is  safe  to 
predict  that  the  spirit  of  the  day  will  draw  many  worthy  students 
to  the  college.  Already  many  letters  have  been  received  from  the 
visitors,  expressing  appreciation  of  their  reception  and  entertain- 
ment. When  the  Stadium  is  completed  we  may  look  forward  per- 
haps to  an  even  more  noteworthy  celebration  of  High  School  Day ; 
but  in  the  meantime,  we  may  well  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
achievements  of  May   i8th. 

The  Third  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Evening  Session  students, 
held  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  May  i8th  at  the  Hotel  St.  Denis, 
was  a  most  successful  gathering.  Over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Annual  Dinner  of  the  were  present.     The  speakers  were  President 

Evening  Session  Finley,  Dr.  William  Jay  Schieffelin,  President 
of  the  Citizen's  Union,  Dr.  Cohen  of  the  Department  of  Philos- 
ophy, Mr.  Arbib-Costa  of  the  Spanish  Department;  Mr.  Fisbeck, 
president  of  the  Evening  Session  Student  Council  and  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Davidson,  a  student.  Mr.  William  M.  Brittain,  the  first 
student  to  enroll  in  the  Evening  Session,  made  a  short  speech 
presenting  Dr.  Duggan  with  a  handsome  pair  of  binoculars  and  a 
fully  equipped  canoe — for  use  during  this  summer's  vacation  in 
Maine. — These  gifts  were  made  by  the  entire  student  body  as  a 
mark  of  appreciation  of  Professor  Duggan's  work  as  Director  of 
the  Evening  Session.  Dr.  Duggan  made  a  brief  address  when 
he  accepted  them.  Dr.  Frederick  B.  Robinson  acted  as  toastmas- 
ter.  Trustee  Lee  Kohns  was  one  of  the  guests  invited,  but  did 
not  appear  because  of  death  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Strauss.  Mr. 
Page  of  the  class  of  '62  dropped  in  by  mistake  and  was  not 
allowed  to  leave.     He  made  a  short  but  spirited  address. 

Among  the  Departments 
Professor  Dielman  was  recently  reelected  president  of  the  Fine 
Arts  Federation,  a  body  composed  of  the  thirteen  great  art  socie- 
ties of  New  York.     One  of  the  important  duties  of  that  organi- 
zation is  to  nominate  to  the  Mayor  a  list  of 
men  from  whom  the  Mayor  names  the  Art 
Commission  of  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Kelly  has  completed  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Edward  M. 
Shepard  to  be  hung  in  the  Webb  Room  at  the  college.     Mr. 
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KclK's  work  is  a  cxipy  of  the  well-known  dc  I'orraris  pcirtrnit 
of  Mr.  Slicpar«l. 

An  exhibition  of  "  Stuihes  from  Nature  in  I'.huk  ami  While" 
by  Mr.  A.  Ci.  Schulniaii  wa."^  j^iven  at  the  llaas  l  lallery  on  Ma<li- 
son  Avenue  from  March  2  to  Marcli  14. 

An  illustrated  lecture  on  "  Ktchinp: "  by  Mr.  llernian  !^lroock 
wa.s  given  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  departnient  on  May  <^ 

On   March  23,   Professor   Haskerville  delivered  an  address  at 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  Xew  York  Association  of  the  Alumni  of 
the  University  of  \irginia,  of  which  he  is  a  member.     The  pro- 
fessor has  accepted  an   invitation  to  address 
Chemistry  .  ,r     ,•     ,     a  •     • 

the  American  Medical  Association  at  its  an- 
nual meeting  in  Atlantic  City  during  the  month  of  June,  on  "  The 
Chemistry  of  Anesthetics."'  Professor  Baskerville  and  Professor 
W'inslow  are  making  an  investigation  of  the  air  in  the  City 
schools,  in  connection  with  the  investigation  of  school  conditions 
and  their  relation  to  student  efficiency  which  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate is  conducting.  The  March  number  of  the  Journal  of  Indus- 
trial and  Engineering  Chemistry  contains  the  first  instalment  of 
an  article  on  "  Chloroform  "  by  Professor  Baskerville  and  W.  A. 
Hamor,  his  research-assistant.  This  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of 
studies  on  the  Chemistry  of  Anesthetics  contributed  to  that  publi- 
cation. 

Dr.  Moody  is  continuing  this  year  the  plan  which  he  inaugu- 
rated a  year  ago  of  having  specialists  give  some  of  the  lectures  to 
his  class  in  industrial  chemistry.  The  lecturers  this  year  and  their 
subjects  follow:  A.  D.  Mellor,  consulting  engineer,  "Reinforced 
Concrete";  W.  T.  Stokes,  "Rubber  Manufacture";  Dr.  W.  D. 
Home.  "Sugar  Refining";  J.  W.  Loveland,  "Soap";  Henry  C. 
Humphreys,  "  Glucose,  Starch  and  Other  Corn  Products  " ;  Robert 
Schwarz,  "  Brewing."  This  class  also  takes  frequent  excursions 
to  plants  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York.  Among  the  places 
visited  this  year  were :  The  Citizens  Gas  Works,  of  Brooklyn ; 
The  Astoria  Gas  Works  of  Astoria,  L.  I. ;  The  Peter  Cooper 
Glue  Company,  Brooklyn ;  Barrett  Manufacturing  Co.,  distillers 
of  coal  tar,  Shady-Side,  X.  J. ;  The  Manhattan  Rubber  Co.,  Pas- 
saic, X.  J. ;  The  B.  T.  Babbitt  Soap  Co.,  Babbitt,  X.  J. ;  The  Corn 
Products  Co.,  Edgewater,  X"^.  J. 

Professor  Moody  has  been  elected  secretary  of  the  Association 
of  Doctors  of  Philosophy  of  Columbia  University. 
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On  March  i6,  Professor  Friedburg  lectured  before  the  section 
of  astronomy,  physics  and  chemistry,  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Sciences,  on  "  Products  of  Chemical  Art." 

On  March  3,  Dr.  Breithut  delivered  the  first  of  a  series  of  five 
lectures  on  "  The  Chemistry  of  Food  and  Nutrition "  at  the 
Educational  Club  of  Jersey  City.  On  March  5  he  inaugurated 
the  first  of  eight  lectures  on  "  Inorganic  Chemistry "  at  the 
Hebrew  Technical  Institute. 

Pincus  Rothberg,  '12,  has  been  appointed  to  the  New  York 
Research  Laboratory  of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.  The 
position  carries  with  it  an  initial  salary  of  $1,440  per  annum. 

The  following  general  lectures  have  been  delivered  before  the 
students  of  the  Department  this  spring: 

On  March  22,  Dr.  E.  J,  Lederle,  Commissioner  of  Health  of 
New  York  City,  spoke  on  "  The  Work  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment." Dr.  Lederle's  concluding  remarks  were  especially  interest- 
ing, as  he  mentioned  the  need  of  trained  men  in  his  department 
and  suggested  the  desirability  of  the  cooperation  of  the  City 
College  with  the  Health  Department  in  giving  such  training.  On 
April  5,  E.  Raven  Rosenbaum  gave  a  "High  Temperature 
Demonstration."  The  lecturer  showed  the  wonderful  feats  ac- 
complished with  the  oxy-acetylene  torch  by  a  series  of  experi- 
ments varying  from  cutting  a  steel  construction  beam  to  welding 
aluminum.  On  April  19,  Carleton  Ellis,  head  of  the  New  Jersey 
testing  laboratories  and  holder  of  more  than  two  hundred  patents 
in  the  U.  S.  and  other  countries  spoke  on  "  Methods  Pursued  in 
Developing  Inventions." 

The  C.  C.  N.  Y,  Chemical  Society  has  had  many  interesting 
meetings  of  late.  Among  the  papers  presented  have  been :  "  The 
Pharmacology  of  Phenecetin  and  Salvarsan,"  by  Dr.  W.  L. 
Prager ;  "  Synthetic  Caouchouc,"  by  A.  Kerner,  '12  ;  "  The  Effects 
of  Ultra-violet  Light,"  by  Mr.  Ginsburg;  "  Inorganic  Chemistry  as 
a  Field  of  Investigation,"  by  Dr.  L.  J.  Curtman.  Professor  Wins- 
low  and  Doctors  Breithut  and  Goldfarb  took  part  in  the  discus- 
sion of  this  paper.  "  Research  Work  from  the  Student's  View- 
point," by  E.  M.  Frankel,  '12. 

The  Wolcott  Gibbs  Library  has  been  enriched  by  a  gift  of  a 
complete  set  of  TJw  Transactions  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  through  Dr.   L.  O.   Howard. 
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Through  Dr.  Oiarlcs  D.  Wolcott  a  complete  set  (>f  pul>lioatioii.<; 
from  the  Smithsonian  Institute  wa*;  presented  to  tlie  library. 

l"'ri>fessor  Ih^rne  has  hitely  c<iinplete(l  his  work  as  editor-iji- 

cliicf  of  a  new  tifteen-vohuuc  edition  of  the  works  of  Jules  \'erne 

in   EnjjHsh.   which   is   ]niblished   by   the   National    Ahnniii.     The 

^     ,.  .  edition  includes  some  works  which  have  been 

English 

brou^lit  out  by  the  b'rench  publishers,  Ilachette 

&  Company,  since  the  deatli  of  Jules  Vcrnc,  and  as  an  English 

edition  is  intended  to  be  defuiitive. 

The  English  Club  met,  March  25,  at  .Ardin's.     An  address  on 

the  Irisii  plays  was  j^iven  by  Mr.  Tynan,  and  discussed  by  those 

present. 

"  Disrespect    for   Language,"    Professor   Mott's   address   as 

president  of  the   Modem   Language  Association   delivered   last 

December  in  Giicago.  has  through  the  generosity  of  an  Alumnus 

been  reprinted  and  distributed  among  the  students  of  the  college 

and  to  a  certain  extent  among  the  teachers  in  the  schools. 

On  April  18  a  dinner  was  given  to  Professor  Johnston  by  the 
members  of  his  department,  in  honor  of  his  seventieth  birthday, 
which  came  two  days  later.  President  Finley  and  all  the  members 
of  the  department  were  present,  except  Pro- 
fessor McGuckin,  who  is  in  Europe.  Pro- 
fessor Thompson  acted  as  toastmaster.  Short  speeches  were  made 
by  President  Finley,  Professor  Mead,  Dr.  Moore,  and  Mr.  Kam- 
merer,  Mr.  Todd  read  a  poem  composed  for  the  occasion,  and 
finally  Professor  Johnston  himself  made  the  address  of  the  even- 
ing, a  delightful  review  of  the  years  which  he  has  seen  pass.  A 
handsomely  engrossed  tribute  bound  in  leather  with  the  colors  of 
Yale  and  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  was  presented  to 
him.     The  dinner  was  given  at  Reisenweber's. 

Dr.  Jacob  S.  Schapiro  read  a  paper  on  "  Significant  Tendencies 
in  German  Politics "  before  the  Columbia  University  History 
Club  on  Tuesday  evening,  May  7.  Dr.  Schapiro  analyzed  the 
significance  of  the  various  parties  in  the  empire,  the  tendency 
towards  a  three-party  system  and  the  probable  introduction  of 
ministerial  responsibility.  The  discussion  was  led  by  Professor 
Charles  A.  Beard,  of  Columbia  University.  Dr.  Schapiro's  paper 
is  to  be  published  in  The  Forum. 
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The  Townsend  Harris  Hall  classes  which  took  the  Regent's 

examinations  in  mathematics  last  January  made  a  record  which  is 

decidedly  worthy  of  being  recorded,  especially  that  in  advanced 

,,  ^,        ^.  algebra.     This  class  numbered   102  students 

Mathematics  1  ,      , 

who  took  the  exammation ;  of  these  only  4 

failed,  and  of  the  98  papers  sent  to  Albany,  not  only  were  all 

passed  by  the  Regents'  examiners  but  more  than  two  thirds  of 

them  were  given  grades  of  80  per  cent,  or  higher.    Of  the  other 

class  which  took  the  examination,  that  in  trigonometry,  more  than 

half  of  the  papers  which  were  sent  to  Albany  received  grades  of 

80  per  cent,  or  higher. 

A  concert  by  the  college  orchestra  and  the  choral  society,  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Baldwin,  was  given  in  the  Great  Hall 
on  the  evening  of  May  3,  and  was  very  well  attended.    The  prin- 
.  cipal  numbers  in  the  program  were  the  first 

two  movements  from  Beethoven's  Fifth  Sym- 
phony, and  the  Cantata  of  "  Wisdom,"  by  Professor  Baldwin. 

The  new  course  in  advanced  bacteriology  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Trustees  will  be  given  first  in  the  spring  term  of 
1913.  It  will  deal  with  the  bacteriological  examination  of  water 
and  milk,  the  bacteriological  methods  used  in  the  diagnosis  of 

„  ^      ,  „.  ,  disease   in  municipal   laboratories,   and   with 

Natural  History  .....  .  ,  •  , 

the  study  of  the  microorganisms  which  pro- 
duce tastes  and  odors  in  reservoirs.  The  present  elementary 
course  has  made  it  possible  for  many  students  to  get  upon 
the  certified  lists  and  three  are  now  employed  by  the  City  as 
bacteriologists,  two  in  the  Department  of  Health,  and  one  in  the 
Museum  of  Natural  Histor}',  while  another  is  employed  in  bac- 
teriological work  by  the  State  Health  Department.  With  the  new 
course  it  is  felt  that  the  College  can  train  men  for  any  public 
health  positions  in  bacteriology  which  are  available  either  in  the 
city  or  state  service,  except  those  which  require  the  medical 
degree. 

The  Biological  Society  has  held  regular  bi-weekly  evening 
meetings  during  the  term  at  which  papers  have  been  presented  by 
the  members  and  by  invited  guests.  Many  of  the  members  have 
also  attended  the  research  seminar  held  every  Monday  afternoon 
at  5  o'clock.  During  the  spring,  field  trips  have  been  made  every 
Sunday  to  points  of  interest  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York.     At 
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the  atiinial  dinner  on  May  16.  l^rofessor  (I.  C.  \\'Iii|)]>lc,  of  Har- 
vard I'liivcrsitv,  made  a  brief  address  on  s.-mitary  eny;inei'rinp 
and  biolog)'. 

IVofessor  \\'insU)\v  Icetnrctl  on  pnMie  health  topics  at  llastinjjjs- 
on-Hudson  on  March  i,  at  the  I'niversity  of  l*ittshini,di  on  March 
5.  and  at  Sininions  College  on  March  15.  lie  will  delivi-r  the 
comnicncenient  aildrcss  at  the  Xew  London  Technical  School  on 
June  12.  A  jiaper  by  IVofessor  Winslow  on  "  The  Movement  for 
Scientific  Internationalism  at  the  ILii^Mu"'  was  published  in 
Scicnci',  Feb.  23.  ic)i2. 

Professor  (^verstrcet  represented  the  rnixcrsily  of  California 
at  the  inauguration  of  President  Hibben  of  Princeton  University 
on  Ma\-  1 1. 

„^.,       ^  On  March  20  Professor  Ovcrstrcct  deliv- 

Philosophy  -^ 

ered  an  address  upon  "  Death  and  the  Renewal 

of  Life"  Ix'fore  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Yale  University. 
On  April  13  he  engaged  in  a  joint  discussion  with  the  Hon. 
Bourke  Cockran  before  the  Schoolmasters'  Club  upon  "  Socialism: 
its  Relation  to  Existing  Institutions."  On  April  27  he  discussed 
"  The  Recall  of  Judges  "  at  the  City  College  Club.  At  a  dinner 
of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture  on  May  2,  he  spoke  upon  "  The 
Training  of  Young  Men  for  the  Life  of  the  Community.''  On 
May  8  he  delivered  an  address  before  the  Menorah  Society,  at  the 
College. 

Dr.  Marsh  is  a  member  of  a  committee  on  psychological  tests 
for  accident  prevention,  invited  by  the  American  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation  to  report  in  June  at  a  second  conference  on  the 
same  subject.  On  March  7  he  read  a  paper  on  "  Some  Relations 
of  Faith  to  Scientific  Method  and  Spirit "  before  the  Psycholog- 
ical Club  of  Columbia  University.  At  a  conference  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Missionary  Education  Movement  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  in  April,  Dr.  Marsh  read  a  paper  on  "  Mascu- 
line and  Feminine  Traits  in  Adult  Life." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  School  Hygiene  Association 
held  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  Dr.  Storey  was  reelected  secre- 
tary of  the  Association.    At  the  session  of  March  28,  he  read  a 
Physical  Instruction   paper  on  "  The  Relation  of  Medical  Inspec- 
and  Hygiene  tion  to  the  Practice  of  the  Dentist  and  the 

Physician."    On  April  4,  he  read  a  paper  upon  "  Medical  Inspec- 
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tion  in  Schools "  before  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine 
meeting  at  Lehigh  University.  The  April  nvmiber  of  Factory 
contains  an  article  by  Dr.  Storey  upon  the  question,  "  Why  Work- 
men Tire."  He  has  also  recently  been  made  a  contributing  edi- 
tor of  the  official  publication  of  the  "  Interstate  School  Hygiene 
and  Medical  Inspectors'  Association." 

"  A  Statistical  Record  of  the  Work  done  in  the  Department  of 
Physical  Instruction  and  Hygiene  for  the  Year  Ending  June  i, 
191 1,"  by  Dr.  Storey,  is  published  in  the  Physical  Education  Re- 
viezv  for  the  present  month. 

On  March  i.  Dr.  L.  A.  Bauer,  director  of  the  Carnegie  Re- 
search Institution  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism,  spoke  in  the  physics 
lecture  room  upon  "  The  Recent  Cruise  of  the  Non-magnetic 
Ship,  The  Carnegie,"  and  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  the  character  and  purposes  of  the 
observations  which  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  ship  made 
possible. 

The  class  in  the  mechanical  laboratory,  in  charge  of  Professor 
Bruckner  and  Mr.  DeGroodt,  recently  inspected  the  plant  of  the 
Garvin  Machine  Company,  where  in  addition  to  the  regular  mill- 
ing machines  the  class  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  some  inter- 
esting special  machinery,  including  the  new  Tesla  steam  turbine. 

The  class  in  the  strength  of  materials,  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  McLoughlin,  recently  went  through  the  Woolworth  Building, 
now  in  course  of  erection,  and  were  given  a  chance  to  see  the 
details  of  construction  of  a  modern  sky-scraper. 

Dr.  David  H.  Ray,  a  former  member  of  the  department,  but 
now  chief  engineer  of  the  Bureau  of  Buildings  of  Manhattan, 
lectured  on  "  Structural  Problems  of  High  Buildings  "  before  the 
engineering  students,  on  April  17,  giving  an  authoritative  exposi- 
tion of  conclusions  drawn  from  his  own  experience. 

Mr.  Haswell  C.  Jeffery,  of  the  department,  has  lent  his  exten- 
sive collection  of  rare  Japanese  prints  and  curios  to  the  University 
of  Syracuse  to  be  exhibited  there.  Mr.  Jeffery  has  recently  won 
several  prizes  in  connection  with  his  artistic  work  in  photography. 

Professor  Parmly  visited  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
during  the  Easter  vacation  and  afterward  gave  a  lecture  before 
the  Engineering  Society  upon  the  methods  used  in  these  extensive 
laboratories. 
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Dr.  GoKlsmith,  as  secretary  of  The  Wireless  Institute,  has 
recently  been  instrumental  in  the  consolidation  of  the  two  largest 
and  oldest  societies  of  engineers  and  scientists  engaged  in  wireless 
telegraphy  and  telephony.  The  new  Institute  of  Radio  Engineers 
is  expected  to  become  inllncntial  hero  and  abroad  in  the  imiiortanl 
field  of  radio-comnnmication. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  The   Public  Speaking  Cdufercncc 

which  was  hcKl  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  April,  at  the  University 

of  l^emisylvania.  Professor  Palmer  was  reelected  president,  and 

_  ^,.    _      ,  .  DcHMor  Robinson  was  reelected  to  the  board 

Public  Speaking 

of  editors  of  the  Public  Speaking  Kcricis.'. 

Me\er  Coiui.  of  the  soi)homore  class,  won  the  prize  given  by  the 
New  York  Peace  Society  to  the  students  of  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  for  the  best  written  and  spoken  oration  on 
some  subject  relating  to  peace.  His  subject  was  "  Tiie  War-God 
and  the  Peace-poet." 

The  preliminary  contest  to  select  prize  speakers  was  held  in 
room  315  on  April  22.  Thirteen  men  spoke.  The  names  of  those 
who  were  selected  follows:  Lesem  Bach,  David  P>oehm,  Milton 
Hochenberg.  Jesse  Raphael,  Israel  Weinstein,  Emanuel  M.  Wein- 
raub. 

Professor  Downer  was  recently  reelected  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  direction  of  the  Alliance  Frangaise  and  Professor  Dela- 
marre  was  reelected  general  secretary. 

_  ^  The  French  department  has  received  from 

Romance  Languages  .  .       , 

-Mr.    Charles    Gal  way    the    gift    of    Thiers  s 

Histoirc  du  Consulat  et  de  I'Empire,  in  twenty  handsomely  bound 
volumes.  This  work  is  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  department 
library  and  the  gift  is  greatly  appreciated. 

Professor  Downer  has  been  elected  Vice-president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Doctors  of  Philosophy  of  Columbia  University  and  a 
member  of  the  Alumni  Council  of  that  university. 
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Phrenocosmia 

THE  sixtieth  anniversary  of  Phrenocosmia  was  celebrated  by  a 
banquet  at  the  Hotel  Martinique  on  the  evening  of  April  13, 
eighty-seven  members  being  in  attendance.  Lewis  Sayre  Burch- 
ard,  ^jy,  was  expected  to  preside,  but,  when  he  reported  "  boiled 
macaroni  legs,  and  a  very  croaky  and  squeaky  voice,"  he  was 
excused  from  attendance,  and  Professor  Mott,  of  the  Advisory 
Committee,  occupied  the  chair.  The  "  Order  of  Exercises  "  was 
designed  to  represent  a  meeting  of  the  society,  including  all  of  its 
older  and  newer  details. 

There  was  at  the  beginning  a  "  Gaseous  Exhalation  "  from  the 
President  of  Phrenocosmia,  George  Willett,  '12.  Next  came 
"  Prexicus  to  the  Glad-Eaters,"  a  declamation  by  John  H.  Finley, 
'03 ;  but,  as  this  member  could  not  be  present,  his  declamation 
was  delivered  by  Professor  Downer.  Professor  Duggan  read  the 
essay :  "  The  Two  P's — Phrenocosmia  and  Pedagogics." 

Then  came  the  great  event  of  the  evening,  the  debate :  Resolved, 
That  we  favor  the  ownership  and  operation  by  the  United  States 
Government  of  all  cooks,  book-agents,  baseball  players,  and  other 
necessaries  of  life. 

William  L.  Felter,  '83,  and  Mark  Eisner,  '05,  did  valiantly  for 
the  affirmative,  while  Milton  Hochenberg,  '12,  and  Israel  Wein- 
stein,  '13,  showed  themselves  no  mean  match  for  these  accom- 
plished orators.  The  prizes  for  the  debate,  two  large  leather 
medals,  were  awarded  by  the  judges,  Nathan  Ottinger,  '92,  Alex- 
ander B.  Siegel,  '05,  and  Emanuel  Cohen,  '12,  to  the  alumni  team. 

While  the  judges  were  considering  the  weighty  matter  of  their 
decision,  Bernard  Naumburg,  '94,  presented  to  the  team  that 
defeated  Clionia  last  February  the  cup  and  medals  donated  by  his 
class.    A  response  was  made  by  Jesse  Schwartz,  '12. 

The  announcement  of  the  decision  of  the  judges  was  followed 
by  an  "Address  by  our  Ferocious  Foe,"  Adolph  Werner,  '57, 
Clionia,  after  which  the  editor,  Philip  J.  Mosenthal,  '83,  presented 
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his  majjarinc  ami  the  critic.  Charles  1"".  1  Ionic,  'S»),  flayed  all  the 
previous  performers.  Thus  was  hri>ui^ht  to  au  end  a  most  enjov- 
able  evcuiut;. 

I>urinjj  the  diiuier  Caiuphell.  '7«S,  read  a  poem  by  his  classmate, 
E.  Vanccy  Coheu.  and  the  toast-master  read  several  letters  from 
those  unable  to  attend,  among  the  writers  being  Professor  I.e 
Ciras.  '7(),  Alexander  McAdie,  'Si.  of  San  l-'rancisco.  and  |. 
Arthur  Harratt.    yj.  a  barrister  of  London. 

City  Coi-Li:r.K  Club 

On  Saturday  evenitig.  April  27,  the  City  College  Club  held  a 
suiiposium  on  "  The  Recall  of  Judges  "  at  its  club  rooms,  208 
Central  Park  South.  P.ernard  Naumburg,  '94,  and  Professor 
Overstreet.  of  the  department  of  philosophy,  taking  ojiposite  sides 
of  the  question,  presented  their  views  in  a  highly  interesting  and 
scholarly  fashion.  In  the  discussion  that  followed  Dr.  B.  M. 
Briggs,  '61,  Julius  Hyman.  '94,  Magnus  Gross,  '78,  and  Dr. 
Morris  R.  Cohen.  '00,  participated. 

Tlie  officers  of  the  club  (elected  on  March  16)  are  as  follows: 
President.  Everett  P.  Wheeler.  '56;  First  \'ice-President,  Ber- 
nard Naumburg,  '94 ;  Second  Vice-President,  Frederick  C. 
Hobart.  '61 ;  Treasurer,  Robert  C.  Birkhahn,  '01  ;  Secretary, 
Gabriel  R.  Mason.  '03;  Historian,  John  Hardy,  '53;  Board  of 
Managers,  A.  G.  Compton,  '53,  Adolph  Werner,  '56,  Joseph  S. 
Wood,  *6i,  B.  M.  Briggs,  '61,  Joseph  L.  Buttenwieser,  '83,  H.  G. 
Schneider,  '87.  Magnus  Gross,  '78,  Lewis  F.  Mott,  '83,  John  S. 
Roberts,  '95,  Andrew  Hudson,  '01,  John  Liebcrman,  '97,  and 
Alfred  Michaelis,  '94. 

On  Mav  18  a  reception  was  given  to  the  members  of  the  class 
of  '62. 

Class  of  'yy 

\\'hen  the  Class  of  'j/  wanted  to  add  luster  to  its  35th  Anni- 
versary Dinner  by  taking  advantage  of  our  beloved  Professor 
Compton's  seventy-seventh  birthday,  February  i,  and  initiating 
him  as  at  last  a  true  'yj  man,  it  found  that  the  Professor's  family 
claimed  a  prior  right,  and,  allowing  the  Professor  one  night  to 
"  get  over  it,"  modestly  held  its  feast  "Nunc  pro  tunc"  on  the  3d. 

It  all  happened  in  the  rooms  of  the  Railroad  Club,  on  the  top 
of  one  of  the  Hudson  Terminal  buildings.     Around  a  blazing  fire 
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in  the  broad  hall  foregathered  the  boys,  and  Professors  Werner 
and  Sim,  loyally  attending  to  see  their  old  friend  and  colleague 
pass  his  ordeals  and  take  his  vows. 

In  the  largest  private  dining-room,  fortified  by  delicate  feast- 
ing, Alfred  George  Compton,  for  the  nonce  an  individual,  and  no 
longer  professor  emeritus,  ex-acting  president,  ex-professor,  or 
even  ex-tutor,  stripped  of  honors  and  standing  solely  on  his 
merits,  passed  his  examinations  (of  course,  triumphantly),  as- 
sumed his  obligations — inter  alia,  to  help  every  fellow-member  in 
distress  if  a  timely  communication  of  truth  might  do  that  same — 
and  was,  accordingly,  duly  proclaimed  and  welcomed  as  a  "  regu- 
lar" 'yy  man.  So  inspired  was  the  Professor  that  he  made  three 
separate  speeches,  each  better  than  its  predecessor.  Professors 
Werner  and  Sim,  stimulated  by  the  prospect  of  like  honors  await- 
ing them  if  they  should  perseveringly  "go  and  do  likewise," 
spoke  felicitously  and  affectionately,  recalling  the  good  old  days 
when  we  all  were  twenty. 

'yy  has  one  secretary,  Hugo  S.  Mack.  All  the  other  members 
are  presidents.  This  does  away  with  the  annoyance  of  elections. 
Its  dinners  began  in  1875,  with  the  close  of  its  sophomore  year. 
At  its  tenth  anniversary  at  the  old  Hotel  Brunswick,  April  i, 
1887,  it  gave  President  Webb  and  the  professors  of  the  old  Fac- 
ulty each  a  formal  diploma,  sealed  with  the  broad  red  three- 
headed  and  batted  seal  of  the  class,  conferring  the  degree  of 
"  Doctor  of  Prandial  and  Post-Prandial  Arts,"  and  each  member 
of  the  class  received  in  return  a  diploma  proclaiming  him  "  Mag- 
ister  Edendi,  Bihendi,  et  Vivendi."  Its  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
at  the  Cafe  des  Beaux-Arts  in  1902  was  likewise  honored  by  the 
attendance  of  President  Webb  and  the  old  faculty,  and  was  an 
occasion  of  long-remembered  happiness.  General  Webb  often 
spoke  enthusiastically  of  his  'yy  Dinners. 

Many  of  '77's  graduates  have  achieved  distinction — for  in- 
stance, there's  Barratt,  a  Barrister  of  the  Middle  Temple,  famous 
in  London  as  a  specialist  on  American  law ;  Brill,  niched  in  the 
Pantheon  of  Medicine  beside  Bright,  and  Potts,  and  Riggs,  and 
all  the  other  great  men  who  have  diseases  and  fractures  espe- 
cially named  after  them ;  Hunt,  on  the  College  Faculty  and  a 
prizeman  at  Medical  College;  Man,  one  of  the  most  patriotic  and 
useful  of  the  veterans  of  the  Board  of  Education;  Rau,  a  suc- 
cessful chemist;  Nehrbas,  Romaine,  Weed,  physicians;  Birkins, 
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physician  and  school  principal;  I.uliy,  author  ami  forrij^ii  alitor 
of  the  Sutt:  Iloaij.  Starr,  and  McCutclicon,  ahniini  of  C'oiupton's 
famous  post-gra(hiatc  cnjjinccrijif;  school,  one  at  the  head  of  the 
city's  staff  of  Dock  ncpartincnt  engineers,  the  next  a  railroad 
builder  and  manager,  and  the  third,  after  railroad  work,  now 
finding  more  loot  in  manufacturing;;  llunti-r  and  Shipnian, 
preachers;  Wilkie.  a  "Reverend"  and  a  Icaclu'r;  Moore  and 
others  teachers;  Mack.  Ted't.  lUirchard,  Stearns,  Silverstonc,  and 
others  lawyers;  Carvalho,  business  manager  of  all  the  Hearst 
papers  and  magazines;  and  a  large  group  of  "malefactors  of 
large  wealth "  who  have,  sometimes  after  studying  law,  fdlcd 
their  respective  cornucopias  in  manufacturing  and  business, 
Dowd,  Howard,  Henry,  Gilbert.  Loth.  Williams,  and  others;  but 
'/J  is  also  equally  proud  of  her  boys  who  did  not  work  for  the 
sheepskin  but  started  out  directly  for  the  golden  fleece,  and  who 
still  count  themselves  of  the  class.  Goethals  and  Stewart,  at  the 
end  of  their  junior  year,  won  cadetships  at  West  Point  at  public 
competitive  examinations  and  were  graduated  as  second  lieuten- 
ants, Goethals  a  "star"  man  (one  of  the  highest  five),  and  to-day 
as  Goethals  of  the  Panama  Canal  one  of  the  great  men  of  our 
age,  and  Stewart,  now  a  teacher.  Nelson  Henry  became  a  physi- 
cian, an  assemblyman,  and  Major  General  of  the  National  Guard 
of  New  York,  and  is  now  surveyor  of  the  port,  the  smugglers' 
terror.  Benjamin  is  a  magnate  in  science,  and  one  of  the  authori- 
ties of  the  National  Museum  at  Washington.  Untermyer,  Laird 
of  Greystone,  may  yet  hunt  the  "  Money  Trust "  for  a  congres- 
sional committee,  if  not  for  the  moving  picture  syndicates. 
Krotel  is  a  city  magistrate ;  Horn  is  a  famous  Methodist 
preacher  and  presiding  elder  in  the  middle  West,  and  there  are 
others,  successful  if  not  famous,  all  good  men  and  true,  who 
remember  the  Class  and  the  College. 

Of  its  dead,  the  Class  cherishes  in  proud  and  affectionate 
memory :  Huber,  poet,  musician  and  genius ;  Ranney,  a  physician 
of  brilliant  achievement  and  promise;  Clarkson,  chess-player  and 
real  estate  expert ;  Smith,  clergyman ;  Wilson,  valedictorian  and 
teacher ;  Neumer,  physician ;  and  Clark,  too  young  for  fame,  but 
true  man  and  friend. 

"Last,  but  not  least  in  love,"  we  now  claim  our  "  Compton, '77." 

L.  S.  B. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Gamma  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  held 
at  the  Hotel  Astor  on  Tuesday,  March  26,  Dr.  Henry  Neumann, 
'00,  read  a  paper  on  "  Some  New  Problems  in  Education,"  the 
substance  of  which  forms  one  of  the  articles  of  the  present  issue 
of  the  Quarterly. 

The  class  of  1903  held  its  annual  dinner  at  The  Campus,  on 
Saturday,  April  20.  Fifty-four  members  of  the  class  attended 
and  spent  a  most  enjoyable  evening.  The  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  are :  President,  Henry  C.  Moses ;  First  Vice-President,  Louis 
Osterweis ;  Second  Vice-President,  Austin  Clarke ;  Secretary, 
Benjamin  Siegel;  Treasurer,  Nathaniel  Faeder;  Poet,  Dr.  Elias 
Lieberman ;  Historian,  Walter  R.  Johnson. 

The  class  of  1902  held  its  decennial  dinner  at  the  Park  Avenue 
Hotel  on  Saturday,  May  18. 
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'64.  George  E.  Hoc  is  the  foiiiulcr  of  the  "  GeorRc  E.  Hoc  Prizes,"  which 
for  some  years  past  have  been  awarded  at  eacli  commencement  of  the 
Sch(Xil  Department  of  the  General  Society  i^f  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen 
of  New  York — the  "Mechanics  Institute" — for  excellence  in  each  depart- 
ment. At  the  graduating  exercises,  April  13,  191 1,  Mr.  Hoc,  as  is  his 
custom,  presented  the  nine  prizes  and  made  a  short  address.  The  School, 
like  the  Society,  is  one  of  the  old  and  honored  institutions  of  New  York, 
and  does  remarkable  work. 

'69.  John  Claflin  has  been  elected  president  of  the  New  York  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

'70.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Doremus  contributes  "  A  Retrospect  in  Biochem- 
istry"  to  the  Biochemical  Bulletin  for  December,  1911. 

'71.  Rev.  Martyn  Summcrbcll,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  is  president  of  Palmer 
Institute-Starkey  Seminary  at  Lakemont,  on  Seneca  Lake,  N.  Y.,  and 
treasurer  of  its  Board  of  Trustees.  Dr.  Summerbell,  on  January  8,  begins 
a  series  of  lectures  at  Elon  College,  North  Carolina.  Both  Elon  College 
and  Palmer  Institute-Starkey  Seminary  are  affiliated  with  the  religious 
denomination  called  "  The  Christians,"  which  sprang  into  existence  in  the 
last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  this  country  and  whose  "  Origin 
and  Principles  "  were  the  subject  of  an  interesting  address  delivered  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Summerbell  on  October  28,  191 1,  before  the  New  Jersey  Chris- 
tian Conference  in  the  Christian  Church  of  the  Evangel  of  Brooklj'n,  and 
since  published  by  the  Conference. 

■74.  Rev.  Richard  P.  Williams,  valedictorian  of  '74,  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  Washington,  and  arch-deacon  of  Washington,  was  elected  in 
June,  191 1,  one  of  the  three  canons  of  the  Cathedral  of  Saints  Peter  and 
Paul,  at  Washington.     On  the  1st  of  October,  Mr.  Williams  severved  his 

connection  with  his  parish  and  began  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  diocesan 
labors. 

'75.  Hanford  Crawford,  valedictorian  of  his  class,  is  president  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Alumni  Association  of  D.  K.  E.,  and  was  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  Convention  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Blackstone,  Chicago, 
December  8,  1911. 

'75.  C.  Sumner  Witherstine,  M.S.,  M.D.,  was  at  the  last  annual  meeting 
reelected  vice-president  of  the  Philadelphia  Alumni  Association  of  Colum- 
bia University.  Dr.  Witherstine  has  recently  been  appointed  lecturer  on 
dietetics,  department  of  therapeutics  in  the  Temple  University,  Philadel- 
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phia.  He  has  also  lately  received  an  appointment  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  New  York  Medical  Journal.  In  1893  he  was  elected  a  foreign  asso- 
ciate member  of  the  French  Society  of  Hygiene,  in  recognition  of  his  edi- 
torial work  at  that  time. 

'77.  Lewis  S.  Burchard  is  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Delta  Kappa 
Epsilon  Association  of  New  York  City. 

'79.  As  special  master  appointed  by  the  U.  S.  Court,  William  L.  Turner 
sold  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Co.,  with  161  miles  of  surface  rail- 
way, for  a  total  of  $12,010,000,  December  29,  191 1. 

'80.  Roswell  B.  Burchard  is  sitting  for  his  sixth  consecutive  term  in  the 
Rhode  Island  House  of  Representatives.  His  portrait,  painted  by  Sidney 
Burleigh  by  order  of  the  Legislature,  hangs  in  the  Speaker's  Room  of  the 
State  House  at  Providence.  Mr.  Burchard  has  twice  been  president  of 
the  D.  K.  E.  Association  of  New  England. 

'80.  Frederick  H.  Calkins  is  general  counsel  of  the  Fidelity  Mutual  Life 
Ins.  Co.  of  Philadelphia,  and  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Philadelphia 
Association  of  D.  K.  E. 

'80.  H.  G.  S.  Noble  is  one  of  the  governors  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange. 

'83.  Louis  A.  Van  Doren  has  been  appointed  by  Governor  Dix  a  dele- 
gate from  the  State  of  New  York  to  the  National  Convention  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction  to  be  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  12-19. 

'84.  Julius  M.  Mayer  has  been  appointed  by  President  Taft  Judge  of 
the  United  States  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 

'85.  Dr.  Forbes  Robert  McCreery  was  married  on  May  15  to  Margaret 
Imlay  Boyd  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  the  Cathedral,  New  York. 

'89.  Gano  S.  Dunn  has  been  elected  president  of  the  American  Society 
of  Electrical  Engineers.  As  the  members  of  this  society  are  scattered  all 
over  the  world,  and  ballots  may  be  mailed,  it  sometimes  takes  two  or  three 
months  to  ascertain  the  result  of  an  election.  The  presidency  of  this 
society  is  one  of  the  blue  ribbons  of  the  profession. 

'94.  John  Douglas  has  been  appointed  attending  surgeon  at  Bellevue 
Hospital.  Dr.  Douglas  has  been  for  some  years  a  lecturer  on  surgery  at 
the  University-Bellevue  Medical  College,  and  assistant  attending  surgeon 
at  Bellevue  and  St.  Luke's  Hospitals. 

'95.  Maurice  B.  Lewis,  formerly  head  of  department  of  P.  S.  114,  is 
now  principal  of  the  public  school  in  connection  with  the  Hebrew  Orphan 
Asylum. 

'95-  John  S.  Roberts  will  lecture  this  summer  at  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity Summer  School.     The  course  will  be  on  "  Methods  in  Teaching." 

'97.  Dr.  H.  F.  L.  Ziegel  read  a  paper  before  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York  on  April  16  entitled :  "  A  Clinical  Study  of  Relapses 
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in   Typhoid    I'cvcr;    with   an    Analysis   of   J5    Kclapscs   in    Ji    out   of    16^) 
Typhoid  Fever  Cases." 

'98.  Edward  Anthony  Spitzka  is  professor  of  general  anatomy  at  JclTi-r- 
son  Medical  CoileKe,  rhilai!cl|>hia.  Scptcmher  j6,  kjm,  witiu-ssed  the 
dedication  of  the  Daniel  HauKh  Institute  of  Anatomy,  picsrntcd  to  the 
Collcse  by  Mr.  Daniel  i^augi).  a  trustee  of  the  College  and  chairman  of  its 
hos|iital  lK>ard,  largely  as  an  expression  of  his  admiration  for  Professor 
Spit/ka's  work.  The  Institute  has  a  very  large  and  perfectly  e(piippcd 
building.  Dr.  Spitzka  expects  here  to  conduct  important  research  work 
in  brain  anatomy  and  has  here  installed  his  famous  collection  of  brains. 
Dr.  Spitzka  has  attended  and  performed  the  autopsy  at  over  eighty  elec- 
trocutions. He  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  a  joint  committee  on 
"  Resuscitation,  particularly  after  electrical  accidents,"  with  Professors 
Walter  H.  Cannon  and  Elihu  Thompson,  of  Harvard,  Mr.  W.  C.  L.  Kglin, 
of  the  Philadelphia  Electric  Co.,  and  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Kcnnelly,  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Electrical  Engineers.  One  of  the  student  societies  at  Jefferson 
College  is  the  "  Spitzka  Anatomic  League."  Dr.  Spitzka  is  "  starred  "  in 
Cattell's  "  American  Men  of  Science." 

'01.  James  A.  Foley  has  been  elected  state  senator  for  the  fourteenth 
senatorial  district  to  succeed  the  late  Senator  Grady.  He  has  also  been 
appointed  by  the  governor  on  the  commission  to  provide  for  New  York 
State's  representation  at  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  in 
San  Francisco. 

'03.  Robert  B.  Brodic  will  make  his  fourth  trip  to  Europe  this  summer. 
He  will  spend  most  of  his  time  in  Brittany  and  the  Chateau  district  of 
France. 

'03.  Dr.  Elias  Lieberman  is  having  his  book  on  "  The  American  Short 
Story  "  published  by  the  Editor  Publishing  Co.,  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey. 

'03.  Dr.  Gabriel  R.  Mason  was  elected  president  of  the  New  York 
University  Philosophical  Society,  at  the  last  meeting  held  on  April  15. 

'03.  Benjamin  Siegel  has  announced  his  engagement  to  Miss  Josephine 
B.  Schulich  of  New  York  City. 

'05.  Nathaniel  Altholz  was  married  to  Miss  Kate  Mervins,  on  March  30. 

'06.  Joseph  J.  Klein  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  "  Municipal  Ac- 
counting "  before  the  class  in  accounting  systems  at  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance.  His  book  on  First 
Steps  in  Accounting  will  be  published  in  the  fall. 

'08.  F.  Lester  Corts  has  been  made  mechanical  assistant  to  the  president 
and  placed  in  charge  of  the  drafting,  designing  and  purchasing  depart- 
ments of  F.  H.  Lovell  and  Company,  Arlington,  N.  J.,  a  firm  which  sup- 
plies the  government,  as  well  as  many  ship-building  and  railroad  companies 
with  their  electrical  and  brass-casting  equipment.  After  graduation  Mr, 
Corts  was  sent  by  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company,  where  he  had  secured  a 
position  in  the  Construction  Department,  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
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Technology.  After  one  year  of  graduate  study,  he  was  appointed  assist- 
ant to  Professor  Gill,  of  the  mechanical  engineering  department.  In 
September,  191 1,  he  became  superintendent  in  the  factory  of  F.  H.  Lovell 
and  Company. 

'10.  Mr.  Charles  Danziger,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York,  for  the  past  year  and  a  half  in 
the  capacity  of  assistant  in  the  department  of  mineralogy,  has  been 
appointed  to  a  similar  position  at  Columbia  University  under  Professor 
Moses.     He  commences  his  new  duties  in  July. 

'11.  Montifiore  Judelsohn  has  been  appointed  student  interpreter  at  the 
embassy  in  Constantinople. 

'12.  Virgil  Bopp  has  received  a  fellowship  in  economics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  A  fellowship  in  zoology  at  Harvard  has  been  given 
to  Crozier,  '12.  The  University  of  Chicago  awarded  Feldsteid,  '12,  with  a 
fellowship  in  chemistry. 
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The  Rk.v.  Georcf.  Nixon,  '54.  a  pastor  and  prcaclicr  of  tlic  Prc^liytorian 
Church  in  New  York  for  more  than  half  a  century,  died  on  Wednesday, 
September  28,  1910,  after  suffering  for  several  months  from  angina 
pectoris.  Son  of  John  Macaulay  and  Elizabeth  Ogden  Nixon,  he  was 
l>orn  at  No.  54  Dcy  St.,  New  York  City,  on  November  7,  1834,  and  was 
brought  up  by  Presbyterian  parents  in  a  godly  home  and  under  the  pow- 
erful influence  of  the  Brick  Ciuirch  when  Kcv.  Gardiner  Spring  was  in 
his  prime.  He  was  educated  at  the  well-known  private  schools  of  Dr. 
Bacon  and  Professor  Anthon  and,  when  the  Free  Academy  was  opened, 
he  early  entered  that  college,  being  graduated  with  the  class  of  1854. 

After  a  year's  experience  as  a  civil  engineer,  he  entered  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  where  he  was  licensed  to  preach  and  was  ordained 
over  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  West  Farms,  then  in  Westchester  County, 
N.  Y.,  in  1858.  In  this  pastoral  charge,  and  subsequently  in  the  adjoining 
parish  of  Tremont,  he  labored  with  great  success  for  more  than  fifty 
years  and,  on  resigning  his  charge  in  i90<j,  was  appointed  pastor  emeritus 
of  the  Tremont  Church. 

Mr.  Nixon  was  a  man  of  sound  learning,  conservative  spirit  and  entire 
devotion  to  the  gospel  ministry.  He  was  fully  consecrated  to  the  work  to 
which  he  was  evidently  called  of  God.  He  labored  for  Christ  in  the 
Presbyterian  outposts  of  this  city  and  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
bore  unshrinkingly  the  burdens  which  fall  upon  a  suburban  pastor.  His 
brethren  trusted  him  and  honored  him  with  the  moderatorship  of  Presby- 
tery and  Synod. 

He  was  a  genial  and  faithful  friend,  honored  and  beloved  by  a  large 
family  circle  of  brothers  and  sisters,  and  he  left  as  special  mourners,  a 
widow,  children  and  grandchildren. 

William  Wickham  Smith.  B.S.,  '78,  died  February  26,  1912,  at  his 
residence,  1152  Dean  Street,  Brooklyn.  He  was  born  in  New  York  fifty- 
three  years  ago;  and  was  graduated  from  the  City  College  in  1878.  For 
a  few  years  he  served  as  tutor  in  English,  and  then  received  his  LL.B. 
from  Columbia  Law  School.  During  President  Cleveland's  first  term, 
Mr.  Smith  was  assistant  United  States  attorney  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  York.  He  practiced  largely  in  the  Federal  courts,  making 
customs  cases  his  specialty.  He  was  the  pioneer  in  the  criminal  prosecu- 
tion of  customs  fraud  cases,  having  acted  as  a  special  assistant  to  the 
attorney  general  in  the  celebrated  Rosenthal  silk  case.  The  course  of 
procedure  worked  out  by  him  in  that  case  has  been  used  as  a  model  in  all 
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subsequent  prosecutions.  The  government  had  frequently  availed  itself 
of  Mr.  Smith's  services,  and  only  recently  he  acted  as  counsel  in  the  fig 
and  cheese  underweighing  cases.  He  was  a  well-known  figure  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  more  than  any  other  customs 
lawyer  had  been  instrumental  in  shaping  the  controlling  decisions  in 
classification  and  seizure  cases.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  member  of  the  Clionia 
Literary  Society,  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  Fraternity,  the  Brooklyn  Union 
League  Club,  the  Brooklyn  Riding  and  Driving  Club,  Crescent  Athletic 
Club,  Lawyers'  Club,  Merchants'  Club,  the  Loyal  Legion,  and  the  Metro- 
politan Club  of  Washington.  He  was  senior  member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Curie,  Smith  &  Maxwell.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Elsie  Carhart 
Smith,  and  by  three  chidren,  Elsie  Wickham,  Marian  Carhart  and  Lester 
Wickham. 

Moses   Weinman  '8i 

There  is  no  need  of  epitaph  elaborate. 
Of  labored  lines  to  chronicle  his  goodly  parts 

He  gave  us  all  so  richly  of  his  kindly  love 
His  epitaph  is  writ  in  all  our  heavy  hearts. 

Albert  Ulmann,  '8i 

Moses  Weinman,  A.B.,  '8i,  was  born  in  New  York  on  October  ii,  1862. 
He  attended  Public  School  35 ;  was  graduated  from  the  City  College  in 
1881,  and  from  Columbia  Law  School  in  1883.  From  that  time  until  this 
year,  he  was  associated  with  the  firm  of  Guggenheimer,  Untermyer  & 
Marshall.  Mr.  Weinman  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  County  Law- 
yers' Association ;  for  seven  years  the  President,  was  also  for  many  years 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Freundschaft  Society;  a 
member  of  the  Criterion,  Democratic,  Inwood  Golf,  and  Fairview  Coun- 
try Clubs.  He  was  a  liberal  contributor  to  many  charitable  organiza- 
tions. He  was  a  member  of  the  Temple  Beth-El.  Mr.  Weinman  died 
April  II,  1912. 

George  B.  Markham,  B.S.,  '02,  died  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital  May  i, 
1912.  He  was  born  in  New  York  July  29,  1882.  For  one  year  after 
graduation  he  attended  the  Cornell  School  of  Forestry,  and  in  1905  re- 
ceived his  LL.B.  from  New  York  Law  School.  From  1903  to  191 1  he  was 
principal  of  an  Evening  Recreation  Center.  Mr.  Markham  had  practiced 
law  since  1905,  and  was  a  Democratic  candidate  for  state  senator  in 
1908.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  Fraternity,  the  Granite 
State  Dramatic  Society  and  the  Marcy  Democratic  Club. 

EvANDER  Childs,  M.S.,  '6i,  died  in  his  office  April  12,  1912.  For  fifty- 
one  years  he  had  served  as  teacher  and  principal  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx.  He  began  teaching  in  Grammar  School  49, 
and  then  served  in  Number  9.  Until  1881  he  was  vice-principal  of  Public 
School  SI  in  West  Forty-fourth  Street.  Then  he  became  principal  of 
Grammar  School  61 — now  P.  S.  2,  the  Bronx — which  at  that  time  was  a 
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suburlan  scIkxiI.  far  mit  in  tin-  amuxoil  district  of  Morrisania.  As  prin- 
cipal of  tl)is  scluH>I  ami  of  tlir  Mdroso  MvciiiiiK  Scliool,  <lurin)j  iHSi-yi, 
ami  also  as  clerk  of  the  Twenty-lliird  Ward  Hoard  of  Tnistoos,  1S83-95, 
he  rendered  the  Hronx  an  inestimalile  service  in  providing  for  tlic  sdiool 
needs  of  that  rapidly  gntwinn  district.  Since  March  2,  iS<;i,  tlic  opening 
day  of  P.  S.  10,  Hronx.  on  Kanlc  Avcnne,  Mr.  Childs  saw  it  grow  from 
an  attendance  of  4cx)  to  the  present  4.0(ki  pupils  who  were  under  his 
supervision  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Kvandcr  Childs  was  unusually  successful  "  in  inspiring  with  the  love 
of  learning  those  who  before  had  found  study  irksome "  said  Judge 
James  A.  O'Gorman,  now  V.  S.  senator,  in  a  tribute  written  a  year  ago 
to  his  former  teacher.  It  can  he  truly  said  that  Mr.  Cliilds  inspired  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact  witli  his  liigh  ideals,  and  cliecrful,  unselfish 
helpfulness  and  service.  He  was  an  earnest  worker  in  many  teachers' 
organizations  which  he  helped  to  found.  His  faithful  attendance  at  the 
reunions  of  the  Associate  Alumni,  and  his  activity  in  the  City  College 
Club  evinced  his  love  for  his  alma  mater.  A  more  extended  account  of 
Mr.  Childs'  career  will  be  found  in  The  Daily  North  Side  News,  April 
23,  1912,  from  which  the  above  has  been  taken. 
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EDWARD    MORSE   SHEPARD 


TV  /TY  earliest  impression  of  Edward  Morse  Shepard  is 
-*-'-*-  indelibly  fixed  in  memory.  It  was  in  the  spring  of 
1864  as  I  was  on  my  way  to  a  new  school.  At  Catherine 
Street  Ferry,  a  boy  entered  the  car  of  the  First  Avenue  line, 
took  a  seat  in  one  of  the  forward  corners  and,  opening  a 
book,  immediately  concentrated  upon  it  his  attention,  which 
he  kept  fixed  there  until  we  reached  First  Avenue  and  Twen- 
tieth Street,  when  he  quickly  rose  and  left  the  car.  The 
subtle  process  by  which  I  divined  that  this  lad,  with  clear 
cut  features  and  noble  projecting  brow,  was  bound  for  the 
school  I  was  destined  to  enter,  would  be  in  the  same  class, 
and  that  a  companionship  would  be  established  between 
us,  I  could  not  explain, — it  is  still  inexplicable, — but  the 
consciousness  had  the  same  certainty  as  his  and  my  pres- 
ence in  the  vehicle,  which  was  then  far  distant  from  the 
school.  These  premonitions  soon  became  realizations. 
Numerous  were  the  strolls  we  had  together  after  school 
hours,  down  Second  Avenue,  the  Bowery,  or  Broadway,  in 
which  many  subjects  were  discussed,  politics  often  occu- 
pying the  foreground  of  attention,  but  not  to  the  utter  ex- 
clusion of  history  or  literature.  The  reading  of  this  la-d 
had  been  extraordinary.  In  all  discussions  he  was  the 
leader,  taking  the  place  which  by  universal  consent  seems 
to  have  been  accorded  to  his  brilliant  abilities  in  almost 
every  experience  in  his  later  years.  The  boy  Shepard  even 
then  bespoke  the  future  man.  The  law  was  to  be  his  pro- 
fession, as  it  had  been  that  of  his  father,  Lorenzo  B.  Shep- 
ard, and  his  paternal  grandfather,  David  Brewster  Shep- 
ard. He  had  pronounced  idiosyncrasies,  yet  his  marked 
individuality  was  not  repellent,  but  fascinating.  He  was 
positive  in  his  convictions,  his  viewpoint  was  his  own,  his 
intelligence  had  to  be  convinced  before  he  reached  con- 
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elusions.  I  lu"  h;il>it  tOnm-d  i-;iily  iii  ynuth  of  Mthjocliiij^ 
cvcrylhiiijj  lo  analysis  gave  him,  as  lu-  matiiml.  an  rasy 
and  splcmlid  mastery  of  iiilclk'ctiial  (lilVunltics.  wliiili  was 
rcllcctcd  in  iiis  utterances,  and  these  seemed  at  limes  to  lax- 
hare  the  woikinj^s  of  the  inner  spirit  and  the  processes  l)y 
which  his  ct>nvictit)ns  were  forme*!.  Ills  intuition^  were 
qnick.  his  penetration  iaj)ier-hke.  At  sonu-  enunciation 
by  a  teacher  which  the  or(hnar\'  youthful  mind  would,  be- 
cause t)f  its  apparently  ;iuthorit;ili\e  origin,  accept  with- 
out rellection.  1  iiave  seen  that  look  in  his  face  which 
slu»wed  his  refusal  to  assent,  since  the  proposition  made 
no  appeal  to  his  intelligence.  Although  tenacious,  almost 
dogmatic  in  his  convictions,  he  ne\er  asked  implicit  ap- 
proval. Opposition  was  preferable,  unless  approval  could 
be  won  by  argument,  and  he  developed  rare  ability  in  this 
direction. 

Such  was  the  lad,  as  he  seemed  to  me.  in  those  earl\ 
days.  In  the  first  two  years  of  I'rec  Academy  life  we 
rarely  met,  for  our  sections  were  different,  the  classifica- 
tion being  alphabetical.  Stories  of  his  scholastic  triumphs 
often  reached  me;  he  was  winning  his  way  not  only  among 
his  fellow  students,  but  in  the  opinions  of  his  instructors. 
Until  the  close  of  the  first  half  of  the  Freshman  year,  I 
had  never  met  Professor  Werner  personally.  He  had  no 
charge  over  my  section ;  he  was  to  me  merely  a  splendid 
figure,  whose  dignified  bearing  as  he  sat  upon  the  plat- 
form might  daily  be  witnessed.  By  some  chance  my  sec- 
tion was  assigned  to  him  for  the  mid-winter  examination 
in  Latin.  During  the  previous  semester  he  had  been  the 
regular  Latin  teacher  of  the  section  in  which  Shepard  sat, 
and  at  the  close  of  my  examination,  in  assigning  me  my 
mark,  he  made  some  allusion  to  Shepard's  work,  adding, 
"He,  as  you  know,  is  quite  a  hero  in  his  way."  Hero  he 
was,  for  even  thus  early,  were  recognized  his  varied  and 
brilliant  talents.  At  times  he  w^ould  show  me  something 
he  had  written,  or  I  would  hear  him  in  debates,  when  I 
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listened  in  admiration  to  his  fluent  utterance  and  rich  and 
inimitable  articulation.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Phrenocosmian  Debating  Society,  where  his  unusual  gifts 
were  quickly  appreciated. 

Circumstances  withdrew  me  from  college  in  the  fall  of 
1866,  but  in  an  altogether  different  sphere  of  activity  the 
memory  of  that  presence  haunted  me.     We  seldom  met 
during  the  two  years  of  my  withdrawal,  and  upon  my  re- 
turn to  college  as  a  Sophomore  in  the  fall  of  1868,  he  had 
become  a  distinguished  figure  as  a  Senior.     The  political 
campaign  of  that  year  interested  him  intensely.     He  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Horatio  Seymour,    the    Democratic 
presidential  candidate,  who  had  been  his  father's  personal 
friend.     It  is  difficult  to  convey  with  any  vividness  an  idea 
of  the  intensity  of  party  passion  at  that  time.      The  at- 
tempted impeachment  of  President  Johnson  had  failed  by 
the  narrow  margin  of  a  single  vote.     Congress  had  sought 
to  debase  the  Executive  power  and  exalt  its  own,   and, 
wisely  or  unwisely,  had  imposed  its  will  upon  the  lately 
rebellious  States.    The  platform  of  the  national  democracy 
advocated  the  immediate  restoration  of  all  the  States  to 
their  constitutional  place  in  the  Union,  favored  amnesty 
for  all  past  political  offenses,  prompt  payment  of  the  enor- 
mous public  debt  accumulated  during  the  war,  reform  of 
the  many  abuses  that  were  the  outcome   of  that   era,   a 
tariff  for  revenue  only,  and  the  subordination  of  the  mili- 
tary to  the  civil  power.     So  bitter  had  been  the  feeling 
against  Johnson  that,  at  a  church  service  which  I  remem- 
ber attending  the  night  before  the  vote  in  the  Senate  upon 
the  impeachment  articles,  prayers  were  offered  that  Divine 
wisdom  would  guide  that  body  to  vote  for  his  deposition. 
The  extreme  spirit  of  the  time  is  reflected  in  the  extraor- 
dinary  language    in   which    Senator   Sumner,   one    of  the 
impeachment  judges,  concluded  his  opinion  in  which  he 
declared  the  President  guilty  upon  all  counts  and  "guilty 
of  infinitely  more."    Too  young  for  active  participation  in 
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the   canvass  of    1S(.S.   Slu-paid    ik-\  cMthok'ss    fairly    Imnicd 
with  enthusiasm.     1  shall  iicvcr  forget  the  cloi|iicncc  with 
which  one  evening  at  his  home  he  described  what  sccnied 
to  him  the  e\ils  of  Congressional  despotism,  uiili  tlasiiiii^ 
eyes,  which  were  rarely  opened  to  the   full.  c-.\ccpt   nndii- 
the  intlnence  ol  over-mastering  I'eelin^.     TIk-  li<;hlN  which 
gleamed  at  times  fr(»m  those  eyes,  when  they  had  tlu'  I'lie 
and  color  oi  rich   s^enis,   many  •>!    ns  ha\e  olteii  ohscrvrd. 
Professor  Sim  has  recently  told  in  the  C'(>i.i.k<;|';  (JiAuriiKKv 
of  the  manner   in   which   the  youthful   Shepard   answered 
tiie   platform   address   of   his   classmate   Shefl'ield.      Some- 
thing of  a  partisan  animus  in   ShelTield's  oration   aroused 
young   Shepard's   oppt)sition.      W  hen    his    turn    came,    in- 
stead of  speaking  upon  the  theme  which  he  had  prepared, 
and  which,  in  fact,  had  been  announced  h}-  the  President 
of  the  College,  he  proceeded  boldly  to  denounce  the  sen- 
timents expressed  by  the  previous  orator,  and  so  forcible 
was  the  reasoning,  so  elo(|uent  and  copious  the  language, 
that  he  was  allowed  to  fmish  his  philii)pic  without  inter- 
ruption.     Although    his    class    ranked    in    average    ability 
among  the  best  ever  graduated  from   the   institution,   in- 
cluding  in   its   membership   William    E.    Geyer,    who    for 
many  years  was  Professor  of  Physics  at  Stevens  Institute, 
and  by  whose  side  I  sat  during  part  of  the  Freshman  year, 
Shepard  was  accounted  its  most  brilliant  representative. 
He  excelled  in  nearly  every  department  of  scholarship  re- 
quiring maturity  of  judgment,    acuteness    of    perception, 
vigor  of  reasoning  and  powder  of  expression.     Rapid  was 
his  mastery  of  even  the  subtlest  and  profoundest  studies, — 
such  as  the  higher  mathematics.     In  literary  ability  his 
only  possible  rival  was  Louis  P.  Gratacap,  wdio  has  since 
won  distinction  as  a  writer  upon  philosophical  topics  and 
as  a  brilliant  and  fascinating  speaker.     When,   near  the 
close  of  his  senior  year,  Shepard  announced  his  intention 
to  write  for  the  Riggs'  medal,  which  was  given  annually 
to  the  most  successful  essayist,  only  one  classmate  was 
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willing  to  enter  the  lists  against  him.     He  had  won  the 
prize  in  the  preceding  year,  by  his  noble  essay  upon  "The 
Gentleman."     Nothing  in  his  college  life  better  illustrates 
his  exceptional  gifts,  or  the  reach  and  amplitude  of  his 
thinking,  than  does  this  senior  essay  upon  "The  Imagina- 
tion in  its  Relations  to  Practical  Science."     It  would  be 
vain    to   compare    this    youthful    production,    (written    in 
1869),  with  John  Tyndall's  splendid  address  in  1870  upon 
the  "Scientific  Use  of  the  Imagination";  nevertheless  there 
is  a  parallelism  in  the  argument,  and  Shepard's  view  is  al- 
most identical  with  Buckle's,  that  the  poetical  manifesta- 
tion of  the  imaginative  faculty  is  the  natural  precursor  of 
the  scientific.     Buckle  shows  how  the  poet  and  the  artist 
have  taught  the  imagination  its  power  in  more  abstract 
regions.     The  two  mightiest  intellects  produced  by  Eng- 
land, he  says,  "were  Shakespeare  and  Newton,  and  that 
Shakespeare  should  have  preceded  Newton  was  no  casual 
or  unmeaning  event."     The  poets  sowed  the  seed  which 
the  philosophers  reaped.     "They  did  even  more  than  this. 
They  first  impregnated  the  mind  of  England  with  bold 
and  lofty  conceptions.    They  taught  the  men  of  their  gen- 
eration to  crave  after  the  unseen."     So  Shepard,  in  dif- 
ferent phrase,  maintained  in  his  essay  that  the  poet  was 
the  first  to  catch  up  the  mind  of  man  and  bear  it  into  the 
ideal  above  the  world  of  sense,  and  was  but  preparing  the 
way  for  the  scientist  who  projects  a  poet's  vision  into  un- 
seen space  and  brings  to  a  comprehension  of  its  mysteries 
a  similar  creative  power.     When,  some  years  afterwards, 
I  spoke  to  Shepard  of  this  resemblance  of  idea  he  seemed 
pleased,  confessing  that,  when  he  had  written  the  essay 
he  had  not  read  Buckle.     This  remarkable  Riggs'  Essay, 
which  was  printed  in  a  recent  number  of  the  City  Col- 
lege Quarterly,  does  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  the 
views  of  well-known  thinkers.     It  was,  says  Shepard,  "the 
daring  synthesis"  of  the  imagination,  that  "with  astonish- 
ing sight   of   truth,   built   upon   few   data,   the    molecular 
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theory,  the  \ci\  fouiuiation  of  nuxk-rn  M-ionco."  W  luif, 
savs  Ht)iist()n  Stewart  C'liainbcrlaiii  in  his  l'\)un(lati()ns  of 
the  .\  iru'tt'tnth  ('tntiirif,  were  "more  daring  ercatioiis  of 
fancy  than  those  atoms  and  molecules  withont  which 
physics  ami  chemistiy  would  l»e  im|)f)ssil)le.  ♦  ♦  * 
Science  and  philosoi)hy  make  iiiy^her  claims  on  the  ima^- 
iuatiiui  than  poetry.  *  *  *  '{"he  history  of  oiu'  sci- 
ence*^ between  li(H)  and  ISOO  is  .m  unbroken  series  of 
magnificent  workings  t)f  the  imagination."  l^ndall, 
speaking  of  physics,  says  that  "the  greatest  of  its  instru- 
ments is  the  imagination."  These  are  utterances  of  ma- 
ture thinkers;  what  shall  be  thought  of  the  j)recocil\-  of 
youth  enunciating  the  same  ideas  in  e(|ually  clear  and  tell- 
ing phrase. 

Shepard's  college  career  was  a  blending  of  many  func- 
tions. Never  relaxing  strict  devotion  to  his  curriculum, 
he  nevertheless  did  outside  reading  and  participated  in 
many  undergraduate  ceremonies.  So  numerous  were  his 
duties  at  graduation  that  he  found  time  inadequate  for 
the  memorizing  of  his  address  upon  Commencement  night ; 
part  of  it  was  composed  as  he  spoke.  The  art  which 
Brougham  declared  to  be  so  important  to  the  speaker,  of 
"thinking  upon  his  feet,"  came  to  Shepard  as  a  natural 
endowment.  His  father's  abilities  are  w'ell  known  ;  they 
shine  in  the  dry  debates  of  the  New  York  State  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  1846,  of  which  he  was  the  young- 
est member,  being  then  only  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
The  son  inherited  this  aptitude,  but  in  his  case  it  was  en- 
riched with  a  subtler  penetration,  a  gift,  I  surmise,  that 
came  to  him  from  his  mother. 

Mr.  Shepard  was  graduated  from  the  College  when  just 
under  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  he  immediately  began  the 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Man  &  Parsons;  Mr.  Parsons 
had  been  a  junior  partner  of  Lorenzo  B.  Shepard  and,  in 
later  years,  was  to  associate  the  son,  Edward,  with  him  in 
like    relation.      In    the    study    of    law,     young    Shepard    exhib- 
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ited  his  usual  zeal,  industry  and  ability;  with  amazing 
quickness  he  gained  knowledge  of  jurisprudence  and  qual- 
ified himself  to  represent  the  varied  and  important  inter- 
ests which  came  to  retain  him.  It  was  said  that  he  read 
Blackstone  in  six  weeks,  and  what  he  read  he  assimilated. 
It  was  my  good  fortune  to  enter  the  same  office,  in  1873, 
and  there  to  observe  him  at  close  range  for  almost  two 
years.  He  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  employers  to  an 
unusual  degree,  and  was  rapidly  establishing  a  practice  of 
his  own.  What  then  most  impressed  me  was  his  inde- 
fatigable industry.  There  was  no  vain  reliance  upon  his 
own  powers,  of  the  superiority  of  which  he  must  have 
been  conscious, — no  discounting  of  an  adversary.  His  prep- 
aration was  very  thorough.  Mayor  Gaynor  recently  com- 
mented upon  his  unwonted  faculty  for  mastering  intricate 
details,  an  ability  that  had  been  disciplined  through  the 
habit  of  long  years.  He  was  a  profound  believer  in  cause 
and  effect,  and  while  never  undervaluing  fortunate  en- 
vironment or  wise  worldly  associations,  the  creed  upon 
which  he  acted  was  the  creed  of  Caesar,  of  Newton,  of 
Napoleon,  that  infinite  pains  is  the  surest  avenue  to  suc- 
cess. If  I  dwell  upon  this  aspect  of  his  nature,  it  is  be- 
cause I  believe  that  such  a  career  should  stimulate  youth 
in  every  vocation.  Whatever  he  won,  he  merited.  His 
very  presence,  his  singularly  marked  personality,  was  an 
inspiration.  Ten  minutes  in  his  company,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
once  said  of  Burke,  would  convince  any  one  that  he  was 
a  remarkable  man. 

Of  his  disciplined  methods  as  a  lawyer  I  have  had  sev- 
eral occasions  to  judge.  In  the  spring  of  1881  his  firm  of 
Stickney  &  Shepard  retained  me  to  visit  the  State  of  So- 
nora,  Mexico,  in  pursuit  of  evidence  to  establish  the  title 
of  certain  clients  of  theirs,  which  had  been  questioned  by 
the  Surveyor  General  of  Arizona,  to  a  valuable  mineral 
and  agricultural  tract  in  the  southern  part  of  the  territory. 
The  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  closely  following  the 
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cession  l)y  Mcxi»."t»  to  tlic   I'liilcil  St;iir>  of  tlu*  cxti'usivi.' 
.■\rea  comprising;  I  tali.  New  Mexico  ami  part  of  Ari/ona, 
IkuI  tcmptcil  llic  ciii)i»litv  of  settlers  to  tlir  iiiiiimis>,ion  of 
many  lami  framis  against  our  j^on  eninieiil.     W  uli  the  con- 
iii\aiicc  of  Mexican  olVicials.  titles  to  extensive  acres  had 
been   fabricated   and   antedated.      C  Onj^ress  created   a   sys- 
tem    under     which     the     j^enuineness     of     |>ri\ate     land 
claims  in  Calift)rnia  might  be  in\  isti^atrd  an<I,  by  snbse- 
(|ncnt  legislation,  snr\ey<irs  general  were  apijointed  in  the 
territories   of    I'lah.    New     Mexico     and     Ari/ona.     armed 
with    pt>wer   to   lake    proof   .and   repori     upon     all     pri\;ile 
claims  arising  prior  to  occnp.-nuy   by   the   United   Slates. 
The  scries  of  instructions  given   to  me.   which   were  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Shepard,  could  hardly  have  been  surpassed 
by  a  Secretary  of  State  outlining  tlie  duties  of  an  envoy. 
The  intricate  details  of  the  title  were  explained  so  fully 
that  it  needed  only  study  to  master  and  digest  them;  the 
chart  of  instructions  was  so  ample  and  thorough  that  nf)th- 
ing  of   importance   was   overlooked;    were    it     implicitly 
obeyed  no  occasion  could  arise  for  doubt  or  hesitation,  or 
resort  to  letter  or  telegram.     The  whole  fielcl  of  duty  had 
been  mapped  with  the  precision  a  general   might   use  in 
deploying  his  forces.     Nor  shall  I  easily  forget  his  lucid, 
almost   eloquent,   presentation  of  the  dry  details   of   this 
important  case  to  the  Surveyor  General  in  Tucson,  Ari- 
zona, when,  at  the  close  of  my  investigations  in  Sonora, 
we   submitted  our  evidence  to  that  ofificial;   nor  the   de- 
lightful evening  hours  w^e  had  together  when  the  "day's 
work"  was  done.     To  the  distinguished  citizens  of  Sonora 
who  crossed  the  ?\Iexican  border  to  testify  in  his  clients' 
behalf  he  was  mi  homhre  muy  ilustrado.     It  was  probably 
his  skill  in  presenting  this  cause  that  opened  the  w^ay  for 
lucrative   work   for   others   interested   in    Mexican    enter- 
prises. 

Shepard's  forensic  efforts  were  usually  triumphs.     Na- 
than Williams,  Van  Buren's  chief  antagonist  at  the  bar  of 
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Columbia  County  during  the  comparatively  few  years  of 
that  statesman's  law  practice,  complained,  as  Shepard 
tells  in  the  biography  of  Van  Buren,  that  although  he 
himself  got  the  verdicts.  Van  Buren  usually  got  the  judg- 
ments,— a  tribute  to  the  latter's  more  perfect  compre- 
hension of  legal  principles  and  skill  in  argument  of  ques- 
tions of  law.  Shepard  usually  got  the  verdicts,  and  up- 
held them  also.  The  records  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
attest  his  exceptional  success  in  sustaining  decisions  given 
below  in  his  favor,  and  in  overturning  those  which  he 
sought  to  overthrow.  One  of  his  earliest  victories,  as  Mr. 
Bowker  has  narrated,  won  the  title  for  an  aged  claimant 
to  a  very  substantial  tract  of  land  in  what  was  then  known 
as  Jackson's  Hollow,  in  the  heart  of  old  Brooklyn.  When 
the  decision  at  Special  Term  by  Judge  Jasper  W.  Gilbert 
was  announced,  the  youthful  advocate  one  afternoon  and 
evening  dictated  an  elaborate  set  of  findings  nearly  fifty 
pages  in  length,  covering  the  complex  facts  and  the  ap- 
propriate legal  conclusions,  and  these  findings  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Court  virtually  in  the  form  in  which  they 
were  first  written  out  by  the  stenographer.  His  opening 
address  in  the  McKane  case  was  a  masterly  analysis  of  fact, 
in  the  midst  of  which  was  embodied  a  profound  and  for- 
cible exposition  of  the  necessity  of  preserving  and  uphold- 
ing the  purity  of  the  ballot.  When  the  late  Henry  R. 
Beekman,  who  was  the  first  counsel  to  the  Rapid  Transit 
Commission,  was  appointed  by  Mayor  Hewitt  to  the  post 
of  corporation  counsel,  no  more  fitting  successor  could 
be  found  than  Mr.  Shepard,  because  not  only  of  his  sig- 
nal ability,  but  of  his  intimacy  with  every  stage  of  rapid 
transit  evolution  from  the  opening  of  the  first  elevated 
railway  line,  in  1876;  and  this  honorable  and  important 
office  he  held  until  he  became  resident  counsel  in  this  city 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.  Upon  his  skill, 
acumen,  large  insight  into  legal  principles,  and  the  uni- 
form success  attendant  upon  his  work  it  is  unnecessary  to 
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dilate.  Ill-  sriMiicd  to  tiu>\i'  Diuvard  froin  oiif  pt)siti()ii  to 
anotlu-r  with  a  facility  and  xii^nr  showini,'  i)rofcssi<)iial 
^ift>   ami   attainments  of  tlic   hii^lK-st    rank. 

niinn^  t-arly  years,  lie  laid  luoad  and  die))  the  fonnda- 
tions  <<f  wide  j)ulitieal  information,  tlu-  extent  of  which 
was  as  remarkable  as  its  accmacy  ihe  scojjc  of  his 
>tndies  reached  far  beyond  his  own  land.  \\v  kvpi  abreast 
of  modern  movements  in  other  conntries,  and  made  ex- 
cursions into  the  field  of  ])olitical  econoim.  Kicardo's 
theory  of  rent  tlelij^hted  him  with  its  subllet}'.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  unearned  increment,  afterwards  set  forth  with 
such  fascination  by  llenry  George,  he,  without  fcdlowing 
it  to  the  extreme  c<tnclusions  deduced  b\-  that  author, 
worked  out  unaided,  as  the  result  of  his  own  studies  in 
a  case  involving  the  partition  of  land  upon  Manhattan 
Island:  and  I  well  remember  a  paper  upon  the  subject 
which  lie  read  to  another  friend  and  myself  at  his  old 
Harrison  Street  home  in  Brooklyn.  There  was  a  fresh- 
ness, a  buoyancy  about  his  intellect,  which  refused  to  be 
subdued  to  merel\'  conventional  ])rocesses.  Law,  he 
would  say,  is  a  science,  but  it  is  an  art  as  well;  and  it  was 
mainly  in  this  field — after  a  few  youthful  excursions  into 
verse — that  the  artistic  and  poetical  side  of  his  nature 
found  manifestation.  With  him  everything  tended  to- 
wards large  generalizations.  Social  progress,  according 
to  his  sober  thinking,  was  inevitably  slow,  and  the  suffer- 
ings incident  to  it  were,  to  him,  mitigated  by  the  heroism 
and  fortitude  which  they  developed  and  the  character 
evolved  from  costly  experience.  Even  the  harsh  and  rig- 
orous doctrines  which  the  common  law  applied  to  the 
laboring  man,  had  their  disciplinary  value — they  w^ere  his 
school.  Shepard's  sentiments  were  habitually  controlled 
by  a  sane  judgment,  but  it  would  be  wrong  to  impute  to 
him  deficiency  in  sympathy.  Called,  years  ago,  to  try  a 
cause  in  Sufifolk  County,  he  was  present  during  a  crim- 
inal session  of  the  court  at  which  a  lad,  arraigned  for  a 
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serious  felony,  was  convicted  by  the  verdict  of  the  jury. 
The  judge  deferred  sentence  until  the  following  day.  Like 
all  finely  attuned  natures,  Shepard  recognized  the  con- 
spicuous part  environment  plays  in  the  temptation  to 
crime.  "The  case  is  pitiable,"  said  he;  "I  must  speak  to 
the  judge  before  he  acts,"  and  can  any  one  doubt  that  he 
made  an  eloquent  plea  for  clemency  or  that  it  was  success- 
ful? 

To  Mr.  Shepard's  success  as  a  jurist,  to  his  valuable  and, 
I  believe,  enduring  work  in  the  field  of  politics,  others 
have  paid  tribute.  He  would  have  made  fame  as  a  writer; 
his  power  is  shown  even  in  his  youthful  compositions. 
Style,  Lowell  has  somewhere  said,  moulds  convictions, 
and  inspires  action,  while  mere  truth  gathers  dust  on  the 
shelf ;  and  Shepard  had  style,  the  style  that  Buffon  de- 
clared to  be  the  man,  for  the  very  form  and  character  of 
his  periods,  the  richness  of  his  diction,  its  indirections 
more  seeming  than  real,  its  precision  of  statement,  were 
pre-eminently  characteristic  and  individual.  Many  a  sen- 
tence of  his  has  been  an  illuminating  text  in  political  cam- 
paigns in  this  city  and  State.  His  style  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  biography  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  contributed  by  him 
to  the  "American  Statesmen  Series."  Distinction  of  style, 
as  Professor  Mott  has  felicitously  said,  must  remain  for 
most  men  an  elusive  aspiration.  To  fix  his  thought  in 
worthy  form  was  always  to  Shepard  something  worth 
striving  for  and  his  sentences  record  his  success.  He  had 
that  love  for  the  right  word  and  the  correct  expression 
for  which  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  perhaps  the  foremost  Eng- 
lish stylist,  with  his  usual  consummate  skill,  has  pleaded, 
if  our  splendid  traditional  English  is  to  be  preserved. 
Professor  Mott  in  his  recent  address  on  "Disrespect  for 
Language"  cogently  presents  the  same  plea.  To  Mr. 
Shepard  therefore  no  curriculum  was  complete  which  did 
not  afford  room  for  some  study  of  the  humanities. 

To  write  the  life  of  Van   Buren,  the  publishers  of  the 
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"Aim-noan  StatCMiuii  Si'iu-s"  had  (ni^iiialK  soUiIimI  the 
Honorable  William  Dorshoimcr  of  Ihillalo.  a  (lisliiij^ui.shc'd 
lawyer,  who  had  heeii  henlenant-j^t»\  enit»i'  diirinj^^  rilden's 
incumbency  of  the  j^on  ernoiship.  and  rndeiis  |)er>>()nal 
fruMul.  Such  was  Doishoiim-i  ">  jxipulariu  that  in  the 
can\ass  of  1S74  he  rcceiveil  a  heavier  vote  than  I  iUlen. 
Dorsheimer's  wide  political  experienci-,  his  jar^e  stores 
of  infc>rmation.  his  studious  teui|)eranuMU  and  ackiidwl- 
edgcd  literary  skill  well  cpudilied  him  lo  produce  a  life 
of  \'an  Buren,  hut  his  death  soon  after  the  announce- 
ment prevented  the  consummation,  and  the  choice  of 
biographer  fell  upon  Shei)ard.  lie  had  rare  e([uipnient 
for  the  task.  Material  for  it  liad  been  uncon.sciou.sly  ac- 
cumulating for  years  in  his  studies  and  reflections,  so  that 
the  book  became,  in  a  sense,  an  exposition  of  the  political 
philosophy  of  the  man.  The  actual  labor  of  composition 
occupied  him  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  months,  and 
it  was  carried  on  almost  without  interruption  of  his  regu- 
lar professional  duties.  I  lis  habit,  as  lie  told  me,  was  to 
write  from  nine  o'clock  until  midnight  every  free  evening. 
The  book  is  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  political  his- 
tory of  the  country  from  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  to  its  meridian.  It  is  a  masterly  achieveinent, 
remarkable  not  only  for  its  accuracy  in  details,  its  skill 
in  rescuing  Van  Buren's  memory  from  unjust  deprecia- 
tion, its  graphic  and  vivid  sketches  of  the  stirring  events 
in  this  commonwealth  and  in  the  nation  in  which  that 
statesman  was  a  participant,  but  for  exceptional  literary 
charm,  and  profound  political  philosophy.  To  me  it  was 
all  very  natural ;  the  author  himself  shone  in  the  book. 
It  w-as  merely  Shepard  himself  setting  forth  in  lucid  and 
convincing  phrase — phrase,  it  may  be,  somewhat  more 
polished,  more  precise  than  his  customary  speech — just 
ideas  of  government,  acute  observations  upon  the  mo- 
tives and  conduct  of  men  in  political  life,  brilliant  and 
striking  reflections  upon  slavery  and  democracy,  such  as 
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I  had  again  and  again  heard  from  his  lips.  It  is  no  dry 
transcript  of  incidents  and  episodes  in  the  career  of  an 
American  statesman,  but  is  an  organic  product.  We  have 
Van  Buren  as  he  was  in  actual  hfe.  The  association  of 
the  elder  Van  Buren  and  his  brilliant  son,  Prince  John, 
must  have  had  a  fascination  for  one  bereft  in  early  child- 
hood of  his  ov^^n  father  and  perhaps  to  the  sense  of  this 
loss  may  be  traced  the  picture  of  the  two  Van  Burens 
Hnked  arm  in  arm  in  familiar  intercourse  with  which  the 
biography  opens. 

The  book  is  clearly  and  forcibly  written  with  a  firm 
and  sure  touch  and  abounds  in  judicious  and  striking 
phrases.  Whoever  would  know  the  real  Van  Buren  will 
discover  him  in  this  volume,  which  upon  its  publication 
was  acclaimed,  and  justly,  as  a  model  biography.  William 
Allen  Butler,  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  author,  son  of 
the  Benjamin  F.  Butler  who  was  Van  Buren's  law  part- 
ner and  intimate  friend,  and  himself  the  author  of  a  brief 
sketch  entitled  Martin  Van  Buren:  Lawyer,  Statesman  and 
Man,  in  an  address  before  the  Bar  Association  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  thus  eulogized  Mr.  Shepard's  work:  "Tardy 
justice  is  being  done  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  jurist,  states- 
man and  patriot,  and  it  is  to  the  honor  of  our  Association 
that  one  of  its  members  in  a  recent  biography  marked  by 
absolute  candor,  thorough  research,  and  a  rare  literary 
skill,  has  rescued  his  memory  from  the  disparagement  and 
detraction  of  prejudiced  and  superficial  writers  of  oppos- 
ing political  views,  and  set  it  in  a  true  historic  light." 

Shepard's  devotion  to  clean  politics  antedated  his  ma- 
jority and  may  be  traced  back  to  his  boyhood;  it  was  part 
of  his  splendid  inheritance.  I  well  remember  a  debate 
between  Clionia  and  Phrenocosmia  in  the  early  seventies, 
in  which  General  Henry  E.  Tremain  and  he  were  protag- 
onists, and  his  stirring  appeal  to  citizenship  to  do  its  share 
in  the  purification  of  municipal  affairs.  With  him  this 
interest  was  fundamental ;  it  explains  his  long  and  zealous 
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work  for  ci\il  siM\  ice  rcfoiin  aiul  lu>  luii nniit mj;  clloris 
fur  the  elevation  i)f  DtVicial  eliaracter  aiul  jjurpose  in  (lie 
city,  state,  ami  nation:  and  the  battle  during  most  of  his 
manhood  years  was  for  the  promotion  of  jnst  such  causes. 
In  the  early  eii^hties  Urooklyn  was  the  center  of  a  reform 
activity,  the  inlluence  «)f  which  radiated  throtij^hout  the 
country.  Municipal  misrule  was  then  almost  universal  in 
the  lari^er  cities  and  although  redemption  of  city  govern- 
ment is  still  far  from  complete,  no  one  familiar  with  con- 
ditions in  the  decade  immediately  succeeding  the  civil  war 
can  tleny  that  substantial  advance  has  since  been  made. 
'I'hirty  years  ago  the  Brooklyn  Young  Republican  Club 
was  the  most  conspicuous  organization  of  the  kind  in  the 
land;  it  was  the  pioneer  in  municipal  reform.  In  1880 
Shepard  founded  the  Young  Men's  Democratic  Club  to 
achieve  similar  high  results  within  the  local  democratic 
party,  and  when  he  became  the  president  of  the  club  its 
most  powerful  debater,  as  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  said,  was 
taken  from  the  tloor.  Independence  in  politics  was  never 
otherwise  than  irksome  to  him,  for  it  was  his  abiding  con- 
viction that  between  genuine  democracy  and  corrupt  ma- 
chine rule  there  was  or  ought  to  be  irreconcilable  antag- 
onism. His  first  notable  revolt  from  regularity  was  in 
the  Brooklyn  mayoralty  campaign  of  1893.  a  ste])  taken 
not  without  misgivings,  and  impossible  to  one  possessed 
of  a  less  sensitive  conscience;  and  it  is  beyond  doubt  that 
this  first  conspicuous  manifestation  of  rebellion  was  never 
forgotten  or  forgiven  by  the  spoils  politicians.  Its  logical 
consequence  was  his  attempt  to  create  a  new  democratic 
organization  in  Kings  County  in  the  following  year  and 
to  this  task  he  came  with  the  prestige  of  his  splendid  tri- 
umph in  the  McKane  prosecution.  With  the  aid  of  inde- 
pendent democrats  in  every  election  district  of  Brooklyn 
the  foundations  of  the  new  party  were  laid,  matching  in 
every  respect  the  regular  organization  and  soon  threaten- 
ing its  supremacy.     The   work   of  this   separate   political 
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entity  while  it  lasted  as  such  was  most  serviceable  to  the 
cause  of  good  government  and  to  no  one  was  the  debt  so 
great  as  to  Mr.  Shepard ;  but  its  life  was  ephemeral,  for  in 
a  few  years  it  was  merged  in  the  regular  body. 

In  1895  he  became  the  candidate  of  the  independent 
democrats  for  the  mayoralty,  demonstrating  in  his  can- 
vass his  admirable  fitness  for  the  position.  What  I  then 
said  regarding  him  was,  I  believe,  fully  justified,  and  it  is 
a  pleasure  now  to  recall  it.  "A  man  of  swift  and  large  in- 
telligence, of  natural  and  trained  aptitudes  for  political 
work,  of  great  sagacity  and  excellent  judgment  in  under- 
standing and  dealing  with  men,  of  thorough  knowledge 
of  law  and  special  familiarity  with  municipal  problems,  of 
unquestioned  integrity  and  of  resolute  will,  he  stands  forth 
as  peculiarly  equipped  for  this  office ;  he  is  an  expert,  and 
an  expert  of  the  highest  qualifications." 

No  political  act  of  his  career  was  more  deplored  by 
many  admiring  friends  than  his  acceptance  of  the  nomi- 
nation for  the  mayoralty  of  the  City  of  New  York  against 
Mr.  Low  in  1901 ;  nevertheless,  this  act  had  its  gene- 
sis in  an  honest,  if  mistaken,  sense  of  the  duty  of  allegi- 
ance to  party  and  in  his  own  inspiriting  belief,  illusion 
though  it  was,  that  if  elected  he  would  be  able  single- 
handed  to  purify  a  corrupt  organization.  Before  taking 
any  steps  in  hostility  to  his  election,  I  wrote  him  of  my 
regret  at  his  course  but  my  confidence  in  the  integrity  of 
his  motives.  His  ambition  seemed  foredoomed  to  failure. 
To  many,  and  especially  to  rancorous  partisans,  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Croker  nomination  was  inconsistent  with 
his  previous  addresses,  and  they  could  put  only  a  selfish 
construction  upon  the  course  of  a  man  who,  a  year  earlier, 
had  spoken  of  Tammany  Hall  as  "the  most  burning  and 
disgraceful  blot  upon  the  municipal  history  of  this  coun- 
try." It  is  a  fine  tribute  to.  the  widespread  belief  in  the 
unfailing  rectitude  of  his  purposes  that  this  nomination 
did  not  remove  him  altogether  from  fellowship  with  men 
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with  whom  lor  years  he  had  hiKoiitl  for  [\\c  icali/at ion  of 
hij^hcr  civic  itlcals.  'To  thini  he  \va^  ik-vct  an  ajjostatc. 
no  l.ncifcr.  no  "fallon  star'";  he  ha«l  siniph-  erred  in  indi;- 
nient,  and  when  the  catnpaitjn  had  j)asseil,  he  was  joy- 
fnlly  welcomed  as  the  oKl  powerfnl  ally  in  every  move- 
ment for  public  ri<:^hleousness. 

Mr.  r.owkiT  appears  to  think  thai  he  mipht  have  been 
nominated  hy  the  anti- TammanN-  forces  of  that  year;  hut 
haviiiij  taken  a  part  in  the  anti-Tammany  conferences 
that  culminated  in  Mr.  l.ow's  nomination,  1  think  this 
an  error.  However,  I  cordially  endorse  Mr.  Howker's 
assertion  that  while  Shepard  "was  not  elected  mayor,  he 
made  a  campaig^n  which  dignified  and  ennobled  politics 
in  the  city  and  for  \\hicli  Xew  "^'ork  will  al\va\s  have  rea- 
son to  be  grateful."  A  brilliant  specimen  of  his  political 
oratory  touched,  as  that  usually  was,  with  a  high  phi- 
losophy, with  no  tinge  of  the  charlatan  or  demagogue, 
was  his  speech  at  Tammany  Hall  in  the  height  of  the  cam- 
paign. It  would  have  been  a  genuine  contribution  to  the 
political  literature  of  any  epoch  in  the  city.  It  was  not 
so  much  an  argument  for  his  own  election  as  a  cogent  ex- 
position of  the  nature  and  purposes  of  city  government, 
the  duty  which  the  unofificial  citizen  owes  to  his  city  and 
the  need  of  higher  aims  and  purposes  in  official  life.  Of 
similar  rank  was  his  letter  to  the  leaders  of  the  new  de- 
mocracy in  Brooklyn,  in  the  year  1895,  accepting  their 
nomination  for  chief  magistrate  of  that  city,  and  with  ad- 
mirable precision  defining  the  functions  and  duties  of  a 
mayor. 

His  attitude  in  the  Sound  Money  campaign  of  1896  il- 
lustrates the  distinction  between  the  Independent  un- 
hampered by  strict  allegiance  to  party,  and  the  Democrat 
intensely  loyal  to  his  organization,  who,  despite  his  con- 
viction of  the  lasting  advantages  of  party  government, 
feels  compelled  to  oppose  a  false  creed  that  has  cast  its 
spell  over  party  associates.     To  bolt  altogether — to  affili- 
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ate  with  Republicans — would  be  natural  to  an  Independ- 
ent ;  to  organize  a  Gold  Democracy,  to  a  stricter  partisan. 
No  one  knew  better  than  Shepard  how  often  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country  similar  perplexities  had  confronted 
enthusiastic  party  men,  who  were  thus  reluctantly  forced 
to  oppose  some  heresy  in  the  party,  and  how  willingly 
they  left  open  an  avenue  of  reconciliation  because  of  their 
belief  that  the  party  itself  was  in  the  long  run  the  best 
means  of  preserving  the  fundamental  principles  of  gov- 
ernment. With  his  faith  in  the  necessity  of  party  organ- 
ization, as  the  most  efficient  means  of  accomplishing  be- 
neficent political  results,  his  tendency  was  to  hold  that 
only  when  a  fundamental  question  of  right  or  wrong  was 
involved  was  it  allowable  to  bolt  the  party.  The  truest 
judgment  of  him  is  that  he  was  essentially,  by  heredity, 
association,  temperament  and  conviction,  a  zealous  party 
man  with  a  genuine  enthusiasm  for  his  party's  basic  prin- 
ciples, the  sort  of  party  leader  who  only  under  stress  of 
conscience  combats  its  errors  and  who  is  serenely  happy 
only  when  able  to  work  in  sympathy  with  it.  But  he  lived 
in  a  day  of  machine  domination,  when  any  manifestation 
of  insurgency  was  an  unpardonable  sin  the  more  ruthlessly 
to  be  punished  the  more  conspicuous  the  offender. 

When  the  Sound  Money  crisis  had  passed  it  was  natu- 
ral for  him  to  return  to  the  regular  party  fold,  as  he  did 
in  1900,  being  then  convinced  that  the  best  traditions  of 
the  government,  even  its  very  structure,  were  menaced 
by  imperialism.  Many  are  they  who  did  not  sympathize 
with  him,  but  it  would  be  the  height  of  narrowness  not 
to  recognize  that  men  like  the  late  Senator  George  F. 
Hoar,  Carl  Schurz,  Edward  M.  Shepard,  and  other  disin- 
terested patriots  who  shared  their  belief,  were  sincere  in 
their  hostility  to  the  Philippine  policy  and  their  fear  of 
imperialism. 

After  the  close  of  the  municipal  campaign  of  1897,  in 
which  he  spoke  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Low,  his  relations  to  the 
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pariN  .sccinc«l  tliniou^hly  rc-cslaMi^hi'd  ami  lit'  i-iijttycd 
the  CDiilulctu'o  of  its  far-scoinj^  K-ailois.  Hut  to  uiipro- 
ijrcssivc  roactiDiiarios  iIumc  was  (lie  taint  «»f  the  schis- 
nialic  in  him.  This  (.•kMiu-nt  of  the  party  icmaitu-d  to  the 
last  incapable  of  e»>iii]ireheinlini;  h«»\\.  in  all  essentials,  he 
typified  the  best  of  deiiioeiaey,  the  erecd  of  wliieli  he 
stated  and  reiterated,  with  unsurpassed  elaiil\,  in  numer- 
ous ma}::^a/.ine  artieles  and  public  addresses,  iiotabK  in  tiie. 
lucid  and  conra_L;eons  speech  in  wliicli  he  opened  ijic  pio- 
ceedinfi;s  of  the  l)eiin)cratic  l.eaj;iie  at  Saratt)<4a  in  Sep- 
tember, 1909,  when  he  tleclared  for  the  income  tax  amend- 
ment to  the  bedcral  C'onstitiition.  the  direct  primary,  and 
the  election  of  h'ederal  Senators  by  the  people.  .Mthonij^h 
constantly  t;aining  in  intelligent  public  estimation  up  to 
the  time  of  the  canvass  for  the  senatorship  in  1911,  lie  re- 
mained to  the  end  the  victim  of  a  narrow  ostracising' 
spirit  which,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  could  not  have 
more  completely  wrecked  his  political  fortunes  had  he 
been  the  "Indepenflent  in  Politics,"  which  he  never  was. 
His  unique  ability  was  conceded,  his  capacity  to  frame  a 
party  platform  or  to  expound  the  party  principles  ac- 
knowledged. All  his  ideals  were  recognized  to  be  of  the 
highest,  and  he  was  therefore  not  a  fitting  exponent  of 
the  machine.  As  well  expect  Caesar  to  l)ecomc  Pompey's 
vassal  as  such  a  man  to  do  the  bidding  of  a  boss. 

Of  the  extent  and  intensity  of  the  popular  movement 
for  his  election  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  no  one 
familiar  with  the  sentiments  of  the  people  and  the  press 
can  have  any  doubt,  and  since  he  was  predestined  to  fail- 
ure, it  is  matter  of  gratification  to  his  numerous  friends 
that  he  was  made  acquainted  so  thoroughly  with  the  feel- 
ing in  his  favor  and  the  general  high  opinion  of  his  talents. 
It  is  the  irony  of  history  that  a  party  in  absolute  control 
of  both  legislative  houses  in  the  state  should,  under  ma- 
chine dictation,  have  closed  its  ears  to  the  almost  univer- 
sal appeal  for  the  election  of  this  representative  man.  And 
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here  is  one  of  the  remarkable  episodes  in  the  poHtical  an- 
nals of  the  state :  By  popular  acclamation  Shepard  could 
easily  have  been  chosen  for  the  senatorship,  no  one  stood 
forward  to  challenge  his  peerless  qualifications;  yet  from 
the  instant  he  was  first  named  he  had  no  chance  of  elec- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  vast  momentum  of  intelligent 
public  opinion  behind  his  canvass.  Inasmuch  as  he  was 
never  tried  in  great  public  office  we  cannot  say  whether 
his  mind  lacked  the  mobility  adequately  to  treat  present- 
day  problems, — his  success  could  only  be  conjectured. 
But  if,  as  Emerson  says,  ''success  must  be  reckoned  a 
constitutional  trait,"  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  the 
Senate,  as  in  law,  literature  and  other  fields,  this  man 
whose  whole  career  was  one  of  steady  advancement  would 
have  made  an  abiding  mark.  Thus  might  he  have  left  a 
more  widely  recognized  name.  For  there  was  nothing  of 
mediocrity  in  any  of  his  faculties.  It  is  not  irrational  to 
indulge  the  speculation  that,  had  he  been  elected  to  the 
Senate,  and  life  been  spared,  so  wisely  would  he  have  de- 
ported himself  in  office,  so  fully  risen  to  its  highest  re- 
quirements, that  he  might  readily  have  become  his  party's 
most  conspicuous  choice  for  the  presidency.  That,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  be.  It  was  his  lot,  instead,  to  sow  the 
seed  which,  as  has  been  truthfully  said,  "must  be  reaped 
in  the  general  acceptance  by  men  of  all  parties  of  the 
ideals  for  which  he  struggled." 

The  crowning  beneficence  of  his  citizenship  was  in  his 
work  for  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  to  which 
he  devoted  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  last  decade  of  his 
life.  In  this  eminently  practical,  yet  noble  and  disinter- 
ested service,  he  was  but  consistently  carrying  out  a  fun- 
damental law  of  his  being.  It  was  his  unwavering  faith 
in  individual  manhood  that  induced  him  to  dedicate  so 
much  of  his  energies  to  the  cause  of  higher  education.  To 
me  this  faith  seems  the  consummate  flower  of  his  dem- 
ocracy.   The  methods  and  traditions  of  the  party  to  which 
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he  hclnn^cil,  ol  who.sc  juiiuiplo  he  \\;l^  an  ahli-  and  fcai- 
lc>s  cxpoiKMit,  art"  hut  its  garment  which  may  he  changed, 
aiul  change  is  piDceeihug  with  a  rapichly  uf  which,   per- 
haps,  even    he   was   unconscious.      The    essentials    hi-    far 
ih-eper      in  an  enthusiasm  for  huinaiiity.  in  ihe  h(>])e  lieio- 
ically  sustainetl  amidst  all  discomagements.  that  the  time 
will  come,  and  in  the  determination  that  ones  best  el'forts 
shall  he  consecrated  to  hasten  it.  when  goxernment   shall 
indeed  he  of  the  peoi)le.  by  the  people,  and  for  tlu-  people. 
Mr.   Shei)ard   was   a   great    lawyer,   a   profound    student, 
thoroughly    versed    in    his    country's     history,     a     political 
thinker  of  high  rank,  a  widely  useful  public  citizen.      Ik- 
was  besides  a  polished  gentleman  of  sweet  and  unselfish 
disposition,   and   many   were   the   instances  of   his  gener- 
osity  towards   friends.      He   had   the  strictest   regard   for 
truth,   the   scientist's   passion   for    certitude,    which     was 
shown    in    scrupulous    precision    of    statement.      His    lan- 
guage was  never  unmeasured  or  denunciatory,  nor  did  he 
ever  lose  his  sense  of  values. 

Although     the     recipient     of     many     honors     he     was 

too   profound   a    thinker,    too   genuine   a   man,   not    to   be 

aware  that  in  life  nothing  counts  like  the  work  itself  and 

that    neither   praise   nor  detraction,   wealth    nor   poverty, 

can  increase  or  lessen  the  essential  value  of  the  individual. 

This  brief  memorial  may  hardly  serve  to  visualize  the 

man  or  give  a  fair  account  of  his  numerous  activities.     So 

numerous   were   these   that,   like   Tennyson's   Ulysses,   he 

too  may  be  said  to  have  become  a  part  of  all  that  he  had 

met.     His  many-sidedness  can  measurably  be  seen  in  the 

different  memorials  ot  him  that  have  appeared;  nor  is  it 

paradoxical   to   think  that   such    versatility    might    have 

gained  renown  in  various  fields.     He  had  a  considerable 

genius  for  mathematics;  his  capacity  as  a  writer  has  been 

demonstrated ;  it  is  easy  to  think  of  him  as  an  historian, 

almost  as  easy  to  imagine  him  the  author  of  a  system  of 
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philosophy.     He  had  great  talent  as  a  practical  organizer 
and  had  commanding  abilities  as  an  expositor. 

While  there  were  political  issues  upon  which  we  dif- 
fered profoundly,  I  never  ceased  to  admire  his  toleration 
for  the  opinions  of  others,  or  to  respect  the  sincerity  of 
his  convictions,  and  I  can  honestly  declare  that  I  never 
came  under  his  influence,  even  for  fleeting  moments,  with- 
out feeling  the  spell  of  his  captivating  presence  or  receiv- 
ing access  of  inspiration.  In  his  biography  of  Van  Buren 
he  has  quoted  language  of  William  Allen  Butler  regarding 
that  statesman  which  I  have  always  felt  might  even  more 
fittingly  be  applied  to  himself:  "As  you  saw  him  first  you 
saw  him  always — always  punctilious,  always  polite,  al- 
ways cheerful,  always  self-possessed.  It  seemed  to  any 
one  who  studied  this  phase  of  his  character,  as  if,  in  some 
early  moment  of  destiny,  his  whole  nature  had  been 
bathed  in  a  cool,  clear  and  unruffled  depth  from  which  he 
drew  this  lifelong  serenity  and  self-control." 

J.   Hampden  Dougherty    71. 


commi-:nl1'.mi-.n  1'    w  i:i-:k. 


'Ihc  Cla>s  of  Juno.  I'MJ.  l»(.-i;;iii  ils  (  (tmiiuiutiiR'nt 
Week  activities  (on  Salnrtlay  evcninj^.  Jnne  15tli)  by  tlu- 
perforniatu'c  of  "Vor  1  leaven's  Sake — Anotlier  Jraj^edy.  " 
'I'fiis  farce,  descrihed  on  tlie  proi^rani  as  beinp^  divided  into 
"  riirec  I'oughs  and  l""i\-e  Sneezes,"  elicited  iiiiu-h  I;ni,i;litrr 
from  a  large  and  sympathetic  audience.  I'Ollowing  the 
precedent  of  a  long  line  of  Senior  productions,  it  was  a 
good-humored  satire  on  college  conditions  and  on  certain 
college  personages.  The  action  took  place  in  the  future. 
The  President  of  the  Council,  seconded  by  his  trusty  Coun- 
cillors, held  imperial  sway  over  the  College.  His  power 
was  a  mysterious  one,  however,  being  due  to  the  secret 
possession  of  a  potent  gavel  constructed  by  his  predeces- 
sor. ^^'ith  the  aid  of  a  detective,  of  a  professor  of  crim- 
inology, and  of  the  inevitable  woman,  the  secret  was  dis- 
covered and  the  weapon  wrested  from  him.  W  ith  the  final 
curtain  the  old  regime  was  re-established. 

On  the  afternoon  following  the  play,  the  Baccalaureate 
Services  were  held.  In  the  address  delivered  by  Dr. 
Finlev.  our  President  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  we  live  in 
an  age  of  the  conquest  of  the  distant,  when  men  are  to  a 
constantly  increasing  extent  adapting  to  their  common 
purposes  the  various  resources  of  nature.    He  said  in  part : 

The  most  obvious  fact  is  not  that  the  Almighty  has  made  of 
one  clay  all  nations,  but  that  mobility  and  transmissibility  are 
making  of  all  nations  one  clay.  Human  experience  is  becoming 
illocal  whether  recorded  in  terms  of  taste  or  utility ;  it  is  being 
put  at  the  command  of  the  whole  earth,  not  only  in  images,  in 
ideas,  but  in  the  substance  of  things  wherever  they  can  be  carried 
afar  and  ships  and  trains  offer  and  tarifTs  do  not  interfere.  No 
valley,  however  shut  in,  lives  from  its  own  soil  or  its  own  past. 
Ever}'  great  department  store  in  this  city  is,  in  a  sense,  an  epini- 
kian  ode,  and  every  jeweler's  shop  is  a  telenikian  sonnet.     There 
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is  material  for  a  great  poem  on  democracy  in  a  transcontinental 
railroad  time-table,  and  on  the  federation  of  the  world  in  a  great 
grocery  catalogue.  I  know  a  newspaper  man  who  could  make  an 
Iliad  from  the  weekly  cotton  bulletin  beginning  with  the  reports 
from  Bombay,  or  an  Odyssey  from  Lloyds  reports  on  ships  and 
shipping. 

Mobility  of  person  and  transmissibility  of  ideas,  one  or  both 
are  the  conditions  of  a  wide  democracy.  This  Republic  of  ours 
could  not  have  become  one  or  remained  one,  without  the  means  of 
both;  the  railroad,  the  telegraph,  the  newspaper,  and  the  library 
were  necessary  to  the  perpetuation  of  a  Union,  one  and  insepa- 
rable, unless  there  were  in  lieu  of  these  a  mighty  standing  army. 
And  the  more  democratic  form  of  government,  which  is  now  so 
vigorously  advocated  and  exemplified  in  the  direct  primary,  the 
initiative  and  the  referendum,  and  the  like,  is  possible  only  by 
reason  of  this  heightened  mobility  and  transmissibilty. 

But  what  is  of  greater  consequence  than  national  integrity  is 
that  they  have  made  possible  a  planetary  consciousness.  Until 
this  new  day,  as  the  anonymous  author  of  "The  Great  Analysis" 
well  says,  "we  have  not  really  inhabited  an  isolated  sphere." 
"Civilization  has  always  been  in  contact  with  the  unknown."  "But 
now  there  is  no  unknown  this  side  of  the  moon."  We  are  pre- 
pared to  think  "planetarily,"  to  act  v/ithout  fear  of  ambush  in 
unexplored  spots.  Mr.  Marconi  said  to  me  not  long  ago  that  the 
speed  of  wireless  messages  was  retarded  when  the  ocean  was  part 
dark  and  part  light;  and  there  will  be  retardation  of  ideas  still 
as  they  pass  into  certain  dark  spots  of  earth  from  the  light.  Never- 
theless, their  waves  do  carry  them  through,  as  the  conditions  in 
China  have  demonstrated.  And  the  next  cycle  of  Cathay  is  likely 
to  give  as  great  freedom  of  passage  as  the  lightest  tracts  of  earth 
to-day. 

He  said  in  conclusion : 

I  think  of  you  as  wireless  centers,  whose  sentient  minds  rise 
above  the  levels  about  you,  to  receive  the  messages  of  the  far  and 
to  send  afar  what  rises  to  the  world's  need  out  of  this  great  com- 
munity. Perhaps  you  cannot  send  afar.  At  least  you  can  receive 
for  yourself  and  translate  for  those  about  you.  The  same  phil- 
osopher whom  I  have  just  quoted  said,  "Who  would  Hercules 
have  been  if  he  had  sat  at  home?"    So  I  wonder  what  you  would 


have  been  if  \<'u  had  sat  al  lioiiie:  it  yt>u  liatl  not  travi-U-d  afar. 
And  it  y»ni  say  "yini  are  not  llerculos  and  are  not  able  Id  purge 
away  the  evil  things  of  others;  nor  yet  arc  Theseus  able  to  purge 
away  the  evil  things  of  Attica."'  then  I  say,  as  thai  philosoplier, 
"Clear  away  yowr  own.  I-Voiu  yourself,  from  vour  thoughts  cast 
away  instead  of  iViKTustes  and  I^cir(^n,  sadness,  fear,  desire, 
envy,  nialcvolencc,  avarice.  elTeniinacy.  iiitein])erance."  So  shall 
this  tele-\  iclorian  age  become  for  yuu  an  age  of  victory  over 
racial,  national,  and  provincial  hatreds  anil  prejudices,  an  age  of 
freedom  from  selfish  and  vainglorious  passions,  an  age  of  tran- 
<|uillity  of  spirit,  whatever  the  near  environment  may  be,  since 
you  have  companionship  with  the  wisest  of  all  ages  and  arc  able 
to  hold  converse  with  llu-  best  of  your  own  day,  of  whatever 
tongue,  even  as  men  have  ior  ages  spoken  each  his  own  language 
to  his  all-understanding  God. 

The  President's  address  was  followed  by  an  organ  re- 
cital by  Professor  Baldwin.  ]<2vcry  number  on  the  pro- 
gram had  been  suggested  by  members  of  the  class,  and 
was  received  with  tremendous  applause. 

On  Monday  afternoon  the  Faculty  and  the  graduating 
class  were  received  by  the  Presidoiit  on  the  Terrace  Lawn. 
Owing  to  the  interruption  of  the  function  by  rain,  the 
company  adjourned  to  the  Tower  Rooms,  where  the  class 
was  presented  to  Mrs.  Finley  and  to  Chairman  Miller,  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees. 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  traditional  debate  between 
Clionia  and  Phrenocosmia  took  place  in  the  Townsend 
Harris  Assembly  Hall.  Phreno  upheld  the  affirmative, 
and   Clio  the   negative,   of  the   question: 

Resolved,  That  an  Old  Age  Pension  System  similar  to  the  one 
in  England,  be  established  in  the  United  States. 

Professor  Home,  the  Chairman  of  the  Judges,  in  award- 
ing the  decision  in  favor  of  the  negative,  broke  the  spell 
of  a  long  series  of  Phrenocosmian  victories. 

On  the  following  evening  the  Class  Play  was  repeated, 
again  before  a  large  and  appreciative  audience.  It  was 
preceded  by  the  Prophecy,  given  by  M.  I.  Hochenberg. 
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Commencement  took  place  on  Thursday.  After  the 
Academic  Procession  had  filed  into  the  Great  Hall  to  the 
music  of  Bossi's  "Festival  March,"  the  invocation  was 
delivered  by  the  Reverend  G.  Ashton  Oldham.  This  was 
followed  by  three  Senior  addresses:  "Wisdom,"  by  Em- 
anuel Cohen;  "Character,"  by  Maurice  L.  Nadler;  and 
"Faith,"  by  Cecil  B.  Dyer.  These  three  virtues  were 
treated  in  a  manner  quite  different  from  that  conventional 
in  academic  orations.  Degrees  were  conferred  upon  sixty- 
three  Bachelors  of  Arts  and  sixty-two  Bachelors  of  Sci- 
ence. Mr.  Cecil  B.  Dyer  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  cum  laude. 

At  the  Alumni  meeting  on  Friday  Jacob  Shientag,  Presi- 
dent of  the  class,  after  thanking  the  Alumni  for  their  cor- 
dial reception,  pledged  himself  and  his  class-mates  to  un- 
remitting activity  in  the  interests  of  Alma  Mater. 

On  the  following  evening  the  Banquet  took  place  at 
Churchill's,  Professors  Baskerville,  Winslow,  Overstreet, 
and  Dr.  Klapper,  honorary  members  of  the  class,  being 
present.  Honorary  Classmate  Guthrie  had  already  de- 
parted on  his  annual  western  trip.  When  the  cigars  and 
cigarettes  had  been  passed,  and  everyone  present  felt  at 
peace  with  himself  and  the  world,  Louis  K.  Friedman,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Arrangements,  opened  the 
"serious  business  of  the  evening"  with  an  address  of  wel- 
come. The  toastmaster,  President  Shientag,  then  intro- 
duced the  following  speakers :  Professor  Charles  Bas- 
kerville, "Non-Anaesthetics."  Samuel  Levy,  "Leads  and 
Counters."  Professor  Charles  E.  A.  Winslow,  "Junus 
Twelvococcus."  Milton  Hochenberg,  "Prophetable  Fan- 
tasies." Professor  Harry  A.  Overstreet,  "The  1912  Fam- 
ily." Carl  Schloss,  Verse.  Dr.  Paul  Klapper,  "Prospice." 
Professor  Baskerville,  Professor  Winslow,  Professor 
Overstreet,  and  Dr.  Klapper  dwelt  with  greatest  emphasis 
on  the  spirit  of  good-fellowship  and  brotherhood  which 
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was  manifested.  n«>i  tuily  at  tlio  I'aiunnt.  luit  in  vwvx  ac- 
tivity coiuluotctl  by  the  C  lass. 

TIjo  cvtMiinj^,  wliich  had  niii  will  into  tlu-  nioniiiig,  was 
terminated  hy  the  sinj^iiii^  <>f  the  Class  Sonj.;. 

Caki.  Sen  Loss  *li. 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 


The  Quarterly  cannot  attempt  a  complete  review  of  student 
activities.  Much  of  the  matter  would  be  mere  repetition,  and  the 
detail  would  be  too  extensive  for  our  space.  Moreover,  for  a  rec- 
ord, Microcosm  is,  doubtless,  sufficient.  It  seems  desirable,  never- 
theless, to  present  to  our  readers  a  brief  statement  of  matters  of 
importance. 

The  mention  of  Microcosm  suggests  journalism  as  the  first  sub- 
ject. Mercury  and  The  Campus  have  continued  to  furnish  news, 
discussions  and  literary  productions,  both  papers  under  able  edi- 
torial management.  Old  Mike,  as  its  readers  affectionately  call  it, 
appeared  in  its  usual  resplendent  garb. 

The  students  made  their  appearance  before  the  public  not  only 
in  print,  but  also  in  person.  Clionia  and  Phrenocosmia,  as  we 
have  already  recorded,  held  their  customary  debates.  The 
Adelphian,  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  society,  kept  its  talent 
to  itself.  In  the  dramatic  field,  there  were  four  events:  "The 
Shoemaker's  Holiday,"  by  Thomas  Dekker,  presented  by  the 
Elizabethan  Committee  of  the  English  Club,  in  December;  Gil- 
bert's "Wedding  March,"  by  the  Dramatic  Society,  at  Carnegie 
Lyceum  in  March  (both  plays  under  the  coaching  of  Dr.  Taaffe, 
of  the  English  Department)  ;  "Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin"  and 
"Let  Petit  Missionnaire,"  at  the  Carnegie  Lyceum  in  April ;  and 
Goldini's  "II  Ventaglio"  in  May  (the  French  plays  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  Laff argue  and  the  Italian  play  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  Ettari  and  Dr.  Cosenza). 

While  it  may  not  be  regarded,  even  by  those  most  intimately 
concerned,  as  the  most  important  thing,  a  contest  certainly 
awakens  interest  and  arouses  enthusiasm  to  an  extraordinary 
degree.  Athletics  and  the  Qiess  Club  must,  therefore,  take  in  this 
review  a  position  of  considerable  prominence. 

Athletics 
The  record  of  the  Athletic  Association   for  the   year  ending 
June  30,  1912,  has  been  a  noteworthy  one  in  many  ways.     The 
plan  of  membership  originally  suggested  by  Mr.  McKenzie,  an 
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instructor  in  the  Dopartim-iit  of  IMiysio.il  liistriutioii  ;mil  Ih^iciic, 
proved  more  .attractive  than  cvii  l)cfi>rr.  Tliis  scliiinc  was  to 
pvc  meinl>ersliip  in  the  Athletic  Association  for  vwn  dollar,  and 
this  nieinhership  carried  with  it  the  privilege  of  free  entrance  to 
the  basketball  games  and  the  swimminj^  events,  a  total  of  twelve 
contests.  To  make  such  a  scheme  work  at  that  price  it  was  nec- 
essary to  secure  a  membership  of  six  hundred.  'J'he  first  year 
the  plan  was  put  into  ofKration  there  was  a  nienihership  of  six 
lumdreil  and  fifty;  last  year,  which  was  the  second  year,  there 
was  a  membership  of  seven  hundre<l  and  twenty-five.  This  mem- 
bership included  many  of  the  (Officers  of  Instruction  and  a  few 
of  the  Ahnnni. 

The  business  methods,  adopted  several  years  aj^o,  for  the  car- 
rying on  of  the  work  of  the  Athletic  Association,  were  carefully 
and  successfully  followed  by  the  students  in  office.  The  coming 
season  finds  the  treasury  with  a  hundred  dollars  more  on  hand 
than  at  the  beginning  of  either  of  the  two  previous  seasons.  The 
prompt  payment  of  all  bills  during  the  past  few  years  has  secured 
the  confidence  of  the  large  sporting  goods  houses.  Sound  busi- 
ness methods  have  established  the  reputation  of  the  Association 
and  have  in  addition  settled  all  the  old  liabilities  which  the  new 
Athletic  Association   fell  heir  to. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  for  the  first  term,  September, 
1911,  to  February.  1912.  were: 

Hugh  Mahon.  President ;  Harry  Levitt.  Vice-President.  Bert- 
ram Sommers,  Treasurer ;  Max  Lieberman,  Secretary ;  Sidney 
Xussbaum,  Property  Man ;  \\'illiam  Sullivan,  Assistant  Treas- 
urer;  Hyman  Salzman,  Assistant  Property  Man.  Second  term, 
February,  1912.  to  June,  1912:  Bertram  Sommers,  President; 
Max  Lieberman.  \'ice-President ;  William  Hasenfratz,  Treas- 
urer ;  Francis  Dieuaide,  Secretary ;  Sydney  Xussbaum,  Property 
Man;  William  Sullivan,  Assistant  Treasurer;  Hyman  Salzman, 
Assistant  Property  Man.  These  young  men  rendered  the  Asso- 
ciation valuable  and  efficient  service  and  were  largely  responsible 
for  the  success  of  the  season. 

The  Basketball  Team  was  up  to  its  usual  fine  form  and  won 
nine  of  the  eleven  games  played ;  and  the  Swimming  Team  did 
very  well,  defeating  Columbia  and  Cornell,  but  being  beaten  by 
Yale,  Princeton  and  Pennsylvania.     The  following  City  College 
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swimming  records  were  made :  Coughlin  broke  the  swimming 
record  for  50  yards,  time  27  2/5  seconds ;  McGrath,  lowered  the 
100  yard  swimming  record  to  i  minute,  5  seconds ;  Reiner  lowered 
the  220  yard  record  to  2  minutes,  52  seconds;  McGrath,  Cough- 
lin, Eisler  and  Nussbaum  lowered  the  800  foot  relay  record  to 
2  minutes,  44  4/5  seconds ;  Schneider  brought  the  record  for  the 
plunge  for  distance  up  to  55  feet.  The  records  for  100  yard,  220 
yard,  and  the  relay  were  made  in  competition  with  Cornell.  The 
plunge  was  made  in  competiton  with  Columbia,  and  the  50  yard 
was  made  with  Yale. 

The  Chess  Club 

Last  year  was  a  most  successful  one  for  the  Chess  Club.  By 
brilliant  playing  the  team  once  more  secured  the  championship 
of  the  Interstate  Collegiate  Chess  League.  The  league  includes 
clubs  from  Yale,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Stevens,  New  York 
University,  Brown  and  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
The  members  O'f  our  team  were:  A.  L.  Eolis,  '12  (captain)  ;  E. 
T.  Frankel,  '12;  A.  D.  St.  John,  '12;  J.  T.  Shipley,  '12;  T.  Lind- 
holm,  '13;  L.  A.  Goldman,  '13,  and  L.  D.  Rosowsky,  '14. 

Scholastic  Societies 

The  Biologic  Society  extended  the  scope  of  its  activities, 
first,  by  the  inauguration  of  a  series  of  spring  and  fall  field  trips, 
during  which  good  cheer  and  good  fellowship  were  combined 
with  ecologic  studies  of  plants  and  animals ;  secondly,  a  group 
of  qualified  students  under  the  direction  of  Professors  Winslow 
and  Hilliard  discussed  original  researches  of  the  members  and 
publications,  in  experimental  botany,  zoology  and  bacteriology. 

The  Cercle  Jusserand  continued  its  weekly  meetings  through- 
out the  year.  The  society  is  not  very  large,  many  applicants  for 
membership  having  been  disappointed  through  the  difficulty  of 
arranging  hours.  But  the  specific  purpose  of  the  society  is  prac- 
tice in  the  use  of  spoken  French,  and,  of  course,  a  man  speaks 
oftener  in  a  small  group  than  in  a  large  one.  It  is  hoped  that 
several  groups  may  be  formed  this  year.  All  the  proceedings 
of  the  society,  discussions,  talks,  reports,  readings,  are  carried  on 
in  the  French  language.  As  stated  elsewhere,  the  Cercle  Jusse- 
rand helped  greatly  in  bringing  out  the  French  plays  in  April  last. 

The  Chemical  Society  met  regularly  during  the  past  year. 
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Most  i>t  iIk'  paiHTs  pirscntoil  li;i\i'  Iktii  ;ilie;nlv  lunit ioiicil  in 
the  QuARTKRi.v.  The  onioci>  I'oi-  the  iUfscMt  ti-nn  ;iro:  1 'resident , 
I.ostcr  L.  Israi'I.  'i^^;  N'ioc-picsuliiit.  Alfred  S.  Kuhn.  'i^^;  Scc- 
roiary-Troasurcr.  l«>s  .  Marcus.  'i.\:  ilou.  President,  Dr.  L.  II. 
I'rie<lhur^. 

Thf.  Civic  Ci.rn  ideal  is  the  mastery  of  tlie  details  of  .utiial 
civil  and  jxMitical  life.  This  it  has  soii^dit  to  do.  chiefly  hy  two 
methods:  the  detailed  analysis  of  civil  ort^anization  and  methods 
and  the  actual  perft>riiiance  of  as  many  of  thest'  funclion.s  as  pos- 
sible. Last  year  the  cluh  devoted  itself  to  a  study  of  lep^islative 
methods.  The  second  half-year  was  devoted  especially  to  the  meth- 
ods of  nominating  officers  in  the  fcleral  government.  The  } car's 
work  ended  in  a  national  conventiou  where  the  actual  process  of 
nominating  a  presidential  candidate  was  in  form  ain-ied  out. 

Tin-:  CiRCOLo  D.wtf  ALi<;imi;Ki.  which  has  for  its  main  object 
the  development  of  Italian  culture  among  the  students  of  the  col- 
lege, has  held  weekly  meetings  for  lectures,  readings  and  literary 
exercises,  all  conducted  in  the  Italian  language.  The  play  pro- 
duced in  May  has  been  mentioned  above. 

The  Engineering  Society,  during  the  past  semester  con- 
ducted a  very  successful  program,  including  original  papers  by 
the  members,  on  such  subjects  as  automobile  power  transmission, 
gas  engines,  etc.,  supplemented  by  readings  from  leading  technical 
journals.  Addresses  were  made  by  experts  on  terrestrial  mag- 
netism, ventilation  of  buildings,  tall  building  construction  and 
other  subjects  in  the  line  of  the  society's  work. 

The  Department  of  Music,  during  the  past  year,  has  fostered 
musical  activities  among  the  students  through  its  two  organiza- 
tions, the  College  Choral  Society  and  the  College  Orchestra. 
Weekly  rehearsals  have  been  held  with  each  organization.  The 
forces  combined  for  a  concert  given  in  January  in  connection 
with  the  Numeral  Lights  exercises  of  the  Class  of  February,  1912, 
and  also  at  the  annual  concert  in  May  The  program  of  the 
latter  included  Beethoven's  "Fifth  Symphony,"  Schubert's  "Rosa- 
munde"  overture;  and  a  Cantata  for  chorus  and  orchestra  by 
Professor  Baldwin,  entitled,  "Wisdom."  The  orchestra  also 
appeared  a  number  of  times  in  connection  with  debates,  prize 
speakings,  plays  and  other  similar  exercises. 
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Religious  Organizations. 


The  Menorah  Society. — The  activities  of  the  Menorah  have 
been  numerous  and  virile  during  the  past  year,  and  the  Society 
has  grown  much  in  membership,  prestige  and  usefulness.  The 
Lecture  Courses  were  attended  regularly  by  about  twenty-five  in- 
terested students.  These  addresses  took  place  every  Friday 
afternoon,  Drs.  Kaplan,  'oo,  and  Friedlaender,  of  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary,  alternating  from  week  to  week.  Dr. 
Friedlaender  analysed  the  spirit  and  motives  of  the  Prophets. 
The  talks  which  Dr.  Kaplan  delivered  were  all  on  the  general 
theme  of  "Vital  Jewish  Topics."  During  the  Fall  term  a  Course 
in  the  F>ible  was  given  by  Mr.  E.  Kohn,  and  a  History  Course, 
by  Dr.  J.  Kohn.  Besides  these  continuous  courses,  a  few  open 
lectures  were  held,  which  were  well  attended.  The  Society  also 
held  regular  meetings  every  second  Wednesday  evening,  at  which 
several  of  the  most  prominent  and  esteemed  Jewish  ministers  and 
publicists  of  this  city  introduced  and  directed  round  table  dis- 
cussions on  various  topics  of  interest  and  importance.  After 
these  discussions  the  business  was  attended  to. 

The  Menorah  has  an  alcove  in  which  it  conducts  a  reading 
room  and  library  containing  thirty-four  books  and  ten  current 
periodicals.  A  bookcase  was  presented  by  Mr.  M.  Flegenheimer, 
'i2.  This  alcove  is  very  popular,  the  average  daily  attendence 
being  from  fifty  to  seventy-five.  The  Society  has  now  fifty- 
three  members,  and  is  on  a  sound  financial  basis.  It  is  a  charter 
member  of  the  Intercollegiate  Menorah  Association  and  has  also 
recently  joined  the  Kehillah  or  Jewish  Community  of  New  York 
City. 

During  the  year  the  Menorah  conducted  two  social  affairs:  a 
sociable  and  a  smoker.  The  sociable  was  held  in  the  Gen.  Webb 
Room  and  Drs.  Kaplan,  'oo;  Overstreet,  Benderly,  Mr.  A.  Cohen, 
'ii,  and  President  Finley  spoke.  The  smoker  was  a  lively 
affair.  Dr.  Friedlaender  spoke  and  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum 
Band  played.  Several  members  gave  short  humorous  speeches. 
At  the  last  meeting  this  term,  a  committee  report  was  read  which 
suggested  plans  for  Social  Work  outside  the  College.  Help  was 
extended  to  a  similar  society  in  T.  H.  H.,  known  as  the  Hatikvah. 
The  name  Menorah  means  luminary  and  the  Society  has  always 
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taken  as  it.s  basi>  tlu-  opiMiiiii^  words  of  tin-   Hiblc  "Let  tlun-  ho 

Tin  Xr.wMAN  Ciri;  lia>  had  a  fairly  husy  yrar.  Its  vaiimis 
annual  j;athcrinj;s  have  been  very  ^mci-xsful:  thi-  anniversary 
hamiuct  in  Novcinhcr.  tlic  ctM|)<)ratc'  CDMiiuunion  at  St.  I'atrick's 
(.athcdral  in  I'Vhruary  (near  C'archnal  Newman's  l)irthdav),  the 
dance  in  April,  anil  the  smoker  held  in  the  Wehh  Kooni  just  he 
fore  the  College  hmke  up  in  June.  The  lectures  given  during 
the  year  were  sjiecially  interesting— hy  the  i\ev.  V .  V.  DulTy. 
of  St.  Jt^seph's  Seminary  <>ii  "Christian  Science."'  hy  Mgr.  Wall, 
immediately  after  his  retmn  fn>in  Rome  with  Cardinal  l-'arlcy's 
party,  on  "Cardinals,"  and  hy  Dr.  j.  J.  Walsh,  of  Fordham.  on 
"What  is  the  Evidence  for  Evolution?"  The  work  of  the  club 
has  been  cxtentled  and  co-ordinated  this  year.  On  one  side,  a 
jiuiior  society  known  as  the  Farley  Club  was  organized  in  Town- 
send  Harris  Hall,  and  members  were  drawn  for  the  Newman 
Club  itself  from  among  the  Evening  .Session  students  more  ex- 
tensively than  ever  before.  On  the  other,  the  club  was  this  year 
admitted  to  membership  in  the  Catholic  Students'  Association  of 
America,  an  intercollegiate  organization  founded  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity in  1908  and  composed  of  similar  clubs  in  about  twenty-five 
universities  and  colleges. 

Y.  M.  C.  A. — The  year  has  been  a  steady  advance.  The 
Constitution  has  been  revised  and  adapted  to  the  present  needs, 
better  quarters  and  equipment  have  been  secured  and  the 
organization  is  very  satisfactory.  Room  411  is  still  retained 
as  headquarters.  The  Secretary,  however,  has  moved  his  desk 
into  the  Employment  Office,  so  that  the  old  room  is  left 
entirely  free  for  Bible  Classes,  Committee  meetings,  etc. 
There  are  105  inembers,  which,  with  the  42  members  in  Town- 
send  Harris  Hall,  makes  a  total  of  147. 

A  series  of  Life  Work  Talks  was  conducted  during  the  luncli 
hour  on  Wednesdays  and  proved  unexpectedly  successful. 
'J'hey  were  under  the  auspices  of  the  Student  Council,  the  ar- 
rang-ements  being  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bartlett.  The  largest 
class  room  obtainable  was  used  and  standing  room  was  usually 
at  a  premium. 

Bible  study  has  been  under  student  leadership.  Eight 
groups    with    an    enrollment    of    seventy-nine    were  organized, 
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and  were  very  successful.  In  addition  to  these,  three  normal 
groups  of  leaders  were  conducted  by  the  General  Secretary 
and  there  were  three  groups  in  Townsend  Harris  Hall  with 
an  enrollment  of  thirty-one. 

A  series  of  social  dinners  was  conducted  in  the  Faculty  lunch 
room,  being  given  at  5.30  on  every  third  Monday  evening. 
Social  times  were  enjoyed  and  a  good  speaker  provided  at  each 
dinner.  Among  those  to  speak  were  Edward  C.  Jenkins,  Frank 
C.  Myers,  K.  C.  Chow,  Gano  Dunn,  Dean  Lucke  of  Columbia, 
and  Professor  Guthrie.  The  reading  room  continues  to  be 
used  by  about  two  hundred  men  daily.  Covers  have  been 
secured  for  the  magazines,  and  the  association  has  been  able 
to  subscribe  to  a  number  of  new  ones. 

The  Townsend  Harris  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Club  went  to  the  West 
Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  where  it  was  given  the  privileges  of  the  High 
School  rooms  on  Thursday  afternoons  and  evenings.  Dinners 
were  held  weekly,  followed  by  Bible  Classes.  During  the  Men 
and  Religion's  Campaign,  C.  C.  Robinson  of  Tennessee  ad- 
dressed a  crowded  assembly  at  the  school. 

During  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  February  3d  the  first 
annual  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Conference  of  the  High  and  Preparatory 
School  students  of  Greater  New  York  and  vicinity  met  at  the 
City  College  on  the  invitation  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  It  was 
attended  by  over  200  of  the  leading  students  from  the  different 
High  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  city.  During  the  recre- 
ation period  from  5  to  6.30,  basketball  and  swimming  were 
enjoyed  in  the  gymnasium,  and  at  6.30  205  men  sat  down  to  a 
banquet  in  the  Lincoln  corridor.  Among  those  to  speak  were 
Sanford  B.  White,  the  Princeton  football  star;  John  R.  Kil- 
patrick,  191 1,  Captain  Yale  track  team,  and  E.  M.  Robinson, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Boy's  Secretary  for  North  America. 

The  Secretary  feels  that  the  most  efficient  part  of  his  work 
is  the  personal  aid  which  he  gives  to  individual  students,  and 
he  endeavors  to  keep  his  work  so  in  hand  that  he  may  always 
be  free  to  give  time  to  any  students  who  may  seek  his  help  in 
personal  matters.  He  strives  in  every  way  possible  to  be  a 
friend  to  the  students. 

The  Hand  Book  was  again  published  and  distributed  free 
to  all  new  students.    The  delegation  to  Northfield  returned  in 
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ihf  I'.iII  \\itli  ;i  larj^i-  .iiiuuint  ^^\  iiitliiisiasm.  I  he  Cii-iKial 
Secretary  took  a  tldcj^ation  of  live  ot  tlu-  strongest  nu-ii  from 
Towm'-i'ikI  Harris  Hall  (.'hih  to  ilu-  I'.on  s"  Work  ('oiifi-rcncc  at 
W'hitf  Plains  from  Iclnuary  loth  t<>  utli.  1  lir  rri'sidciit  and 
V'icc-prcsidtMit  elect  for  next  year  attended  the  I-lastern  ^'.  M. 
C  A.  Tresidents  Conference  at  Yale  rnivcrsity  from  March 
2ist  to  24th.  Three  deleijates  were  sent  to  the  conference  on 
the  Chri->tian  Ministry  in  Hartford   from  March  2J<I  ti>  j.jth. 

Tm-:  STfi)i:NT  Coinc  11. 

The  first  meetin|^  of  this  year's  Student  Council  heard  Presi- 
dent Levy.  1912.  render  his  report  of  the  Council's  work  during 
the  past  semester.  It  told  of  a  year  of  si)len(lid  accomi)lish- 
nients  for  the  representative  assembly  of  the  undergraduates. 

One  concrete  example  of  last  year's  achievements  is  in  the 
bronze  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Edward  Morse  Shepard,  that 
was  recently  placed  in  the  Great  Hall.  The  funds  for  the 
memorial  were  raised  by  student  subscription  and  an  appropri- 
ation from  the  Student  Council.  The  Council  now  has  super- 
vision of  all  class  committees  that  involve  the  handling  of 
much  money.  This  is  a  goo<l  step  toward  student  self-govern- 
ment, for  up  to  last  year  this  was  the  duty  of  a  faculty  com- 
mittee. There  was  a  splendid  course  of  "Vocational  Lectures" 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Student  Council.  At  all  meetings  of 
the  Faculty  Employment  Committee  the  Council  was  repre- 
sented. President  Finley  referred  to  it  the  regulation  of  ab- 
sences. The  1913  Microcosm,  published  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Student  Council,  was  an  artistic,  literary  and  financial  suc- 
cess. The  report  concluded  with  valuable  recommendations 
based  on  last  year's  experiences,  and  reflects  great  credit  both 
upon  the  members  of  the  Council  and  upon  the  faithful  officers 
who  directed  its  activities. 

Tm-:  Evening  Session 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  student  activities  of  the  evening 
session  must  be  carried  on  after  ten  o'clock,  the  men  who  come 
to  college  after  dark  have  participated  in  extra  curriculum  affairs 
with  considerable  satisfaction  and  success. 

The  Student  Council  conducted  three  smokers  and  a  dance. 
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All  were  successful,  both  socially  and  financially.  The  general 
dinner,  organized  by  the  Council,  was  held  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Denis  in  June.  Over  two  hundred  students  were  present. 
President  Finley  and  Mr.  Schiefflin,  President  of  the  Citizens 
Union,  delivered  addresses,  as  well  as  Professor  Duggan  and 
members  of  the  evening  session  staff. 

The  Political  Science  Club  continued  to  prosper  throughout 
the  year.  Among  the  speakers  who  were  invited  to  address 
the  club  were  Mr.  Algernon  Lee,  Professor  Clark  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  Bell  Electric  Telephone  Co.  The  Pi  Kappa  Sigma 
Fraternity  held  a  small,  but  attractive,  dance,  in  the  gym- 
nasium late  in  June.  Another  fraternity.  Pi  Sigma,  was 
formed. 


I'.ooK  Ki:\ii:\\s 

THE  GONGU-llROLl-'SSAdA.  a  Stmly  in  ( )1(1  Nurse  I'lul- 
oloi;y.     \\y  Jacob  Wittiiu-r  llartinaiiii.  I'h.L)..  'oi.     New 

York.  The  Macmillaii  Co. 

Tliere  has  hccn  recently  i)iil)li>hc(l  by  the  (.ohimhia  I'liiver- 
i-ily  Pros>  the  disscriatioii  of  Dr.  Jacob  W.  llarlmanu.  liisiruc- 
lur  of  Gennan  in  our  College,  on  the  Gon<;n  1  Irolfssaga.  'I'his 
is  an  Icelandic  saj^a  describini;  tlie  adventures  of  that  Scandi- 
navian vikinjj;-  RoUo.  who  establislicd  himself  as  Duke  of  Nor- 
mantly  durini^  tiie  reign  of  Charles  the  Simple.  It  would  be 
jnore  correct  to  say  that  it  purports  to  describe  Kollu's  adven- 
tures, for  to  paraphrase  the  words  of  Dr.  Hartmann  :  What  the 
historical  Rollo  and  the  hero  of  the  saga  have  in  common  is 
the  name  and  nothing  else.  Dr.  Hartmann  continues:  "What 
strikes  us  as  peculiar  is  the  way  in  which  the  name  itself  must 
have  been  taken  from  one  of  the  four  Scandinavian  sources 
given  above,  or  from  some  similar  source  now  unknown,  and 
more  striking  still  is  the  fact  that  the  meaning  of  the  name 
siiould  have  been  amplified,  and  that  then  an  entirely  fictitious 
Fornaldarsaga  was  constructed  about  that  name.  It  would  be 
analogous  to  this  procedure  if  one  should  borrow  a  name  from 
real  life,  assign  this  name  to  a  fictitious  character,  and  then 
write  a  novel  concerning  this  character  without  the  slightest 
regard  for  the  actual  biography  of  the  original  possessor  of  the 
name." 

This  sufficiently  characterizes  the  saga  from  the  historical 
side.  Rut  what  it  loses  on  the  historical  side  it  gains  on  the 
psychological  and  mythological  side.  For  it  appears  now  as  a 
distinct  effort  of  that  imagination  w  hich  creates  and  shapes  the 
myth,  and  then  amalgamates  the  myth  with  the  life  and  adven- 
tures of  the  real  world  about  the  poet.  It  indicates  the  manner 
in  which  the  myth  is  gradually  converted  into  the  saga.  The 
historical  interest  of  such  a  legend  is  created  rather  by  the 
revelation  of  the  naive  character  and  art  of  the  author,  and  the 
extremely  naive  character  of  the  auditor  or  reader  of  such  a 
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saga.  Of  great  interest,  tlierefore,  is  Dr.  Hartmann's  opinion  of 
the  art  of  the  author  in  selecting  a  remote  period  and  distant 
countries,  so  that  the  fantastic  features  of  his  story  might  more 
readily  obtain  credence.  This  phase  of  the  author's  art  is  ad- 
mirably presented  in  the  first  chapter,  while  the  third  chapter 
gives  us  a  synopsis  of  the  saga. 

In  fact,  the  geographical  side  also  claims  our  attention,  for 
we  have  here  a  piece  of  realism  from  the  commercial  life  of  the 
times,  and  references  to  Russia  and  India  open  up  what  to  us 
are  unexpected  channels  of  international  communication,  and 
we  are  reminded  to  what  a  remarkable  extent  the  epic  follows 
the  ship  or  caravan  of  the  trader.  The  hero  follow^s  the  trader, 
and  in  the  footsteps  of  heroic  adventure,  we  rediscover  the 
nearly  forgotten  highways  of  commerce. 

Those  who  love  Odysseys,  and  the  number  of  such  is  still 
very  large,  will  undoubtedly  be  grateful  for  this  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  wnth  an  example  of  the  Scandinavian 
type.  The  strange  fascination  exerted  by  this  class  of  litera- 
ture is  felt  even  here  in  the  case  of  a  crude  epic  that  leads  us 
into  barbaric  lands.  The  student  of  psychology,  as  well  as  the 
student  of  language  and  literature,  will  find  here  congenial 
matter,  and  he  who  retains  a  love  of  adventure  and  travel  and 
enjoys  the  magic  and  mystery  of  the  fairy  tale,  will  be  amused 
and  pleased ;  for  to  most  of  us  these  Odysseys  retain  their 
charm  even  if  they  do  not  equal  the  delightful  tales  of  Homer. 

E.  I. 

FRENCH    NEWSPAPER   READER,   with  Notes,   Exer- 
cises, and  Vocabulary,  by  Felix  Weill,  L.  es  L.  (Paris), 
Officier   d'Academie,    Officier   de    ITnstruction    Publique,    In- 
structor in  French  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago:     American  Book  Company. 
It  is  a  familiar  observation  that  one  of  the  best  ways  of  learn- 
ing a  language  is  to  read  the  daily  newspapers  in  it,  but  an 
actual   text-book  made  up  of   newspaper  material   is  a  decided 
novelty.     Mr.  Weill,  however,  in  an  attractive  little  book  uniform 
in  style  with  his  recent   'Tlistorical  French  Reader,"   has  very 
successfully    demonstrated    the   practicability    of    such    a    thing. 
Parisian  newspapers,  as  is  well  known,  engage  the  collaboration 
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of  soinc  of  the  fori'ino>t  writers  in  l*>aiico,  so  that  the  news- 
paper as  a  source  of  material  does  not  necessarily  mean  any 
inferiority  in  literary  (luality,  ami  Mi.  Weill's  discriminating; 
selection  of  interestinj^j  news  antl  comment  from  such  j)ul>lica- 
tions  as  Le  Fcmf'S,  Lc  Matin.  L'lllustralioti,  La  Rnntc  Blcm\ 
and  (Others  secures  a  liit^h  level  in  this  respect ;  the  advantaj^jes 
to  a  student  of  some  readin",*^  of  this  character  i>  evident.  It 
is  indeed  an  illustration  o\  the  present  tendency  to  hrinji;  the 
experiences  of  school  into  <;reatcr  and  j^rcater  similarity  to  those 
of  all  the  rest  of  life;  hut  in  this  case  the  }.^aiii  in  comprehension 
of  the  French  point  of  view  which  acc(3mi)anies  the  student'^ 
progress  in  the  language  seems  an  ahundar.t  justification. 

The  variety  of  the  selections  is  wide  enough  to  include  even 
official  hulletins  and  pctitcs  aunonces,  with  their  special  ahhre- 
viatiiMis,  and  the  vcKabulary  is  correspondingly  extensive.  The 
pages  devoted  to  explanatory  notes  and  (piestions  for  conversa- 
tion seem  admirably  suited  to  their  i)urj)ose,  and  the  volume  is 
not  only  attractively  j)rintcd  and  Ixjund  but  has  a  number  of 
interesting  illustrations.  It  should  be  welcome  to  a  larg-c  num- 
ber of  students  and  teachers.  A.  P.  }i. 

BRILlFIiR  Mf.NIION. 

In  an  article,  "Democracy  and  the  Rescue  of  Frencli  Culture," 
published  in  the  Xortli  American  Review  for  August,  Professor 
Ball,  of  the  Department  of  Latin  in  the  College,  gives  an  ex- 
cellent analysis  of  public  opinion  on  this  subject  in  France,  and 
a  very  firm,  though  entirely  undog^natic  and  courteous,  state- 
ment of  his  own  views,  naturally  those  of  a  classical  scholar, 
upon  the  value,  now  and  in  the  future,  of  Latin  and  Greek  in 
education.  While  this  article  deals  particularly  with  France,  every 
reader  will  see  the  important  applications  to  conditions  in  our 
own  country. 

By  members  of  the  History  Department,  we  note  in  the 
Independent,  Aug.  29,  an  article  by  Dr.  Shapiro,  on  "A  New 
Electoral  System  for  France,"  and  in  the  Review  of  Rei-iezi-s 
(June-July)  an  article  by  Professor  Thompson  on  "Big  Business 
and  the  Citizen." 

Joseph  H.  Wade,  District  Superintendent,  has  brought  out 
through  Benziger  Brothers  a  series  of  Arithmetics,  Primary, 
Intermediate  and  Advanced,  designed  for  school  use.  The  num- 
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ber  of  problems  is  large,  as  Mr,  Wade  believes  in  thorough 
drill.  In  the  first  book  he  says  to  the  teacher:  "You  cannot 
make  a  child  strong  in  arithmetic  by  doing  his  work  for  him 
any  more  than  you  can  make  him  strong  physically  by  doing  his 
athletic  exercises  for  him.  Aside  from  the  facts  of  the  tables 
little  should  be  told  to  the  pupil.  Let  him  do  the  work.  Assist 
him  by  suggestive  questions,  but  do  not  tell  hint."  These  are 
words  that  do  the  heart  good. 


ikisri:i-:s  and  iwe  ii;r\' 


Tlii'~.  i^Tcatc^t  111'  the  cliniis^cs  which  ilic  suhiiikt  lias  hmujilit 
ill  the  pfisuiiiu-1  of  the  College  is  the  sad  loss  of  I*rofessor 
Lc^^iras.  wIkxc  loiiij  illness  ended  in  his  death  on  the  23rd  of 
July.  At  the  fir^t  faculty  nieetini,^  of  the  term,  on  Scpteiiihcr 
J5.  impressive  trihutes  were  paid  to  Professor  i.eCiras'  noble 
spirit  and  to  his  services  to  the  College  hy  Professor  Sim,  who 
had  remained  in  the  city  and  was  with  him  throiijj^hotit  his  last 
days,  and  hy  Profes-or  Mc(hickiii.  Professor  Mott,  and  ollicrs; 
and  after  a  resolution  had  been  passed,  upon  motion  of  i'rofessor 
Sim,  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  pre])are  a  formal  expres- 
sion of  the  Faculty's  appreciation  and  regret,  the  meeting  was 
adjourned  in  respect  to  the  memory  of   Professor  LeGras. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  P>oard  of  Trustees  held  on  July  ist,  a 
number  of  promotions  in  the  Faculty  were  made.  Assistant 
Professor  Krowl  was  made  Associate  Professor  of  English  and 
Assistant  Professor  (iuthric.  Associate  Professor  of  Political 
Science,  and  the  following  gentlemen  who  have  been  instructors 
were  appointed  assistant  professors:  Mr.  A.  I.  duT*.  Coleman,  in 
English:  Dr.  A.  P..  Turner,  in  Mathematics;  Dr.  C.  N.  Brown,  in 
Greek ;  Dr.  M.  R.  Cohen,  in  Philo<=ophy ;  Dr.  F.  B.  Robinson,  in 
Public  Speaking,  and  Mr.  Gaston  A.  Laflfargue,  in  French  Mr. 
A.  L'.  N.  Camara  was  promoted  from  the  grade  of  tutor  to  that 
of  instructor  in  Romance  Languages  and  Mr.  F.  O.  X.  Mc- 
Loughlin  from  that  of  assistant  tutor  to  that  of  tutor  in  Physics ; 
Mr.  Arthur  Dickson  and  Mr.  Harry  Kurz,  who  have  been  fel- 
lows of  the  College,  were  made  tutors;  Mr.  Kurz  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Romance  Languages  and  Mr.  Dickson  tutor  at  large; 
and  Messrs.  Paul  H.  Reichardt  and  Walter  S.  Heard,  who  have 
been  assistant  tutors,  were  made  tutors  in  Physical  Instruction  and 
Hygiene.  At  the  September  meeting  the  Board  appointed  Mr. 
Joseph  X.  Healy,  of  the  class  of  February.  19 12,  to  be  assistant 
tutor. 

Several   resignations   have  also  been   presented.      Dr.    L.   H. 
Alexander  resigned  his  instructorship  in  Romance  Languages  to 
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become  assistant  professor  at  Columbia ;  Mr.  Chadvvick  resigned 
from  the  Art  Department  to  travel  and  study  in  Europe;  Mr. 
Galwey  and  Mr.  Reilly  have  resigned  from  the  English  Depart- 
ment, Mr.  Hogan  from  that  of  Mathematics,  and  Mr,  Hilliard 
from  that  of  Natural  History. 

In  place  of  Mr.  Hilliard,  Dr.  W.  W.  Browne,  who  received  his 
degree  of  Ph.D.  from  Brown  University  last  June,  has  been 
appointed  tutor. 

Professor  Frangois  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  till 
February  ist;  Dr.  Lamouret  has  been  granted  a  continuation  of 
his  leave  of  absence  till  September,  1913 ;  Mr.  Louis  Mayers,  who 
spent  last  year  on  leave  of  absence  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, has  returned  as  fellow  in  the  College. 

Dr.  David  H.  Ray,  who  resigned  his  position  in  the  department 
of  Physics  over  a  year  ago  to  become  Chief  Engineer  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Buildings  of  the  city,  has  resigned  that  office  and  will 
give  an  advanced  course  in  Surveying  in  the  evening  session  of 
the  College. 


coLLFAii':  \()'n<:s 


riu-  tail  tcnn  lH\i;.-m  with  the  assctiil)hnj;  of  classes  im    Thtirs- 
tlay.  Septenil)cr  19.  ret;istratii>ii  and  eiirolhiunt   liavini;  Ik-oii  at- 
tfinlt'd    {o    earher    in    the    week.       I'hc    first  jj;ciicral  college  as- 
Acoustic   Re-  -inihlv    (if   the   vear   wa^   liehi    in   the   Great 
form   in   the  1  i    n  -i-         1    '      t-      .        1  .    .1 
Great  Hall               ''*^"  ""    I  I'osday,  Septenil)cr  24,  at  the  noon 

hour,  "to  celehrnte."  in  the  words  of  the  announcement, 
"the  opening  of  the  academic  year  and  also  the  improved 
acoustics  of  the  Great  Hall;  and  nnt  less  to  honor  Mr. 
Gano  Ehmn  f(->r  his  pft  to  the  College." 

President  Finlcy.  in  his  opening  a<ldress.  welcomed  the  mem- 
bers of  the  College  back  from  their  summer  holidays,  especially 
Professor  Werner,  whose  work  was  intcrrui)led  last  sjiring  by  a 
sudden  attack  of  apendicitis ;  Professor  McCiuckin.  who  spent 
last  year  in  Europe,  and  others  who  have  been  absent.  i'he 
President  also  announced  the  sad  death  of  Professor  LcGras, 
which  occurred  on  the  23rd  day  of  July.  F^or  the  incoming 
freshman  class  the  President  announced  that  he  would  have  a 
more  particular  and  personal  welcome  to  give  them  at  an  early 
day  in  the  future. 

Everyone  remarked  the  great  change  in  the  facility  with  whicli 
he  and  the  other  speakers  were  heard  by  the  audience.  The 
old  difficulty  in  this  respect  had  been  almost  entirely  done  away 
with  by  the  special  treatment  of  the  walls  and  ceiling  surfaces 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Wallace  C.  Sabine  of  Harvard 
University,  who  is  recognized  as  the  foremost  expert  in 
acoustics  in  the  country.  The  echo  which  used  to  confuse  the 
distinctness  of  the  speakers'  utterance  seemed  to  have  entirely 
disappeared.  Professor  Sabine  was  one  of  the  guests  of  the 
occasion,  and  on  being  called  upon  by  the  President,  made  a  brief 
address,  congratulating  the  College  upon  its  buildings  and  mak- 
ing some  interesting  observations  upon  the  application  of 
science  to  practical  problems  and  upon  the  philosophic  inferences 
lo  be  drawn  from  the  process.  After  his  address,  a  violin  solo 
by  Professor  Coffin,  and  later  a  vocal  solo  by  Mr.  Chase,  of  the 
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Art   Department,   beautifully   illustrated   the   changed   condition 
in  the  sound-reflecting-  effects  of  the  Hall. 

The  next  speaker  was  Mr.  Gano  Dunn,  who  had  presented  to 
the  College  during  the  summer  a  valuable  equipment  for  wire- 
less    telegraphy     and     telephony.      The     apparatus,     which     is 
Mr   Dunn's  capable    of   telegraphic    communication    to    a 

Gift  distance  of  five  hundred  miles  and  telephonic 

communication  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  was  con- 
structed for  use  in  the  United  States  navy  about  three  years 
ago  at  a  cost  of  $13,000,  but  was  found  too  elaborate  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended  and  was  obtained  for  the 
College  through  Mr.  Dunn's  prompt  generosity.  Mr.  Dunn  is 
a  member  of  the  class  of  '89  and,  as  President  Finley  remarked 
in  introducing  him,  in  spite  of  his  youthful  appearance,  President 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers.  With  the 
briefest  of  references  to  his  timely  gift,  Mr.  Dunn  paid  a  very 
eloquent  testimony  to  his  own  sense  of  obligation  to  the  Col- 
lege and  his  particular  gratitude  to  the  members  of  the  Faculty 
whose  advice  kept  him  from  leaving  college  at  a  time  in  his  life 
when  difficulties  of  circumstances  nearly  induced  him  to  do  so. 
Addressing  himself  especially  to  any  members  of  the  student 
body  before  him  who  might  be  facing  a  similar  temptation,  he 
not  only  advised  them  to  stay  and  complete  their  college  course, 
but  gave  specific  experiences  of  his  own  by  way  of  suggestion 
as  to  how  it  can  be  done. 

The  last  speaker  of  the  occasion  was  Professor  Pupin  of  Co- 
lumbia who  took  his  text  from  the  acoustic  problems  of  the 
Great  Hall  and  dwelt  especially  upon  science  as  the  necessary 
basis  of  all  great  art. 

Registration  this  fall  shows  an  increase  in  numbers  over  those 
of  last  year.     Particularly  noticeable  is  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  incoming  freshmen  from  high  schools  other  than  our  own 
From  the  preparatory  department.     In  September  last 

Dean's  Office  year  the  number  of  such  students  was 
114;  this  year  it  is  179,  while  the  number  entering 
from  Townsend  Harris  Hall  is  150,  so  that  of  the  whole 
number  of  entering  freshmen,  329,  a  majority  have  come  from 
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outsiilc.  IVtigros  in  thi>  (liri-ctioM  lui.s  hix-n  sti-aily  ilnriui,'  the 
past  four  \cars  f«»r  whii-li  statistics  aic  availabU".  hi  Soptciiihcr. 
lycx;,  the  mimbcr  fr«>iii  dutsidc  was  Sj ;  in  i()io  it  was  9^^;  in 
1911,  as  already  noted,  ii.j.  and  iliis  yrar  yy^).  In  the  classes 
enterinij  in  I-'ehriiary  the  nmnher  from  ontside  scIkkiIs  is  some- 
what smaller,  hnt  the  same  npward  tendency  has  been  constant. 

Registrations  in  the  ICvening  Session  a.i;ain  show  a  lar^c  in- 
crca.se  over  last  year.  As  the  Qiwkhiki.v  l;ocs  to  pros  the  nuni- 
hcr    of    stutlents    already    admitted    is    nearly    seven    hundred. 

The  Evening  Owinjj.    however,    tu    the    lari^e    .size    of    the 

Session  classes   which   such   a   total   requires   and   the 

limited  provision  for  them,  it  will  he  necessary  to  cut 
down  this  number  s(->me\vhat  by  a  rigid  elimination  of 
those  who,  after  trial,  are  found  to  be  least  well  prq)ared  to 
do  the  college  work.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  I'lvcning  Session 
now  includes  students  from  every  department  of  employment 
under  the  city  government,  a  result  which  is  a  gratifying  re- 
s|)onse  to  the  efforts  of  the  College  to  promote  civic  efficiency. 

The  courses  offered  this  year  are  substantially  as  last,  with 
the  addition  of  two.  one  in  the  Philosophy  of  Law  by  Professor 
Cohen,  and  an  advanced  course  in  Surveying  by  Dr.  David  Ray. 
Dr.  J.  P.  Turner  gives  the  courses  in  philosophy  which  were  last 
year  given  by  Dr.  Hecknian.  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Moore  is  taking  the 
place  in  French  of  Dr.  Knickerbocker,  who  is  ill. 

Registrations  for  the  Extension  Courses  also  are  in  excess  of 
those  of  last  year.     By  special  arrangement  with  the  University 
Settlement,  a  course  of  extension  lectures  upon  social  questions 
Extension  ^'^  ^o  be  given  at  the  Settlement  building  at 

Courses  Elredge    and    Rivington    Streets.      The    Ex- 

tension Courses  this  season  are  to  be  nearly  the  same  as 
last ;  Professor  Overstreet,  however,  is  to  give  a  new 
course  on  "The  Principles  and  Teaching  of  Ethics,''  and  Pro- 
fessor Home  is  to  give  the  course  in  English  Composition  in 
place  of  Mr.  Galwey.  who  has  resigned. 

Plans  for  the  development  of  the  Stadium  are  reported  to  be 
progressing  favorably.     Mr.  Arnold  Brunner,  the  architect,  has 

been  engaged  during  the  summer  in  prepar- 

The  Stadium  -  j  ^   -i    1      1  r         -^     „„j     •       ^1^^ 

mg    detaned    drawmgs    for    it    and    is    also 
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making  a  plaster  model,  to  show  the  design  "in  the  round." 

Owing  to  the  project  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the 
erection  of  an  entire  new  building  on  the  site  of  the  old  college 
at  Twenty-third  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue,  the  city's  appro- 

"Twenty-third        priation    for  the   restoration   of   the  existing 

Street"  building  there  has   not   been   expended ;   and 

for  the  present  the  students  of  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment who  would  attend  the  Twenty-third  Street  building 
are  provided  for  in  some  of  the  class  rooms  of  Towns- 
end  Harris  Hall  and  the  Main  Building  in  the  afternoon,  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Thompson.  The  number  of  them  is 
somewhat  in  excess  of-  that  in  attendance  at  the  Twenty-third 
Street  building  last  year. 

Among  the  plans  of  the  President  which  the  improved  acoustics 

of  the  Great  Hall  make  possible  are  a  series  of  public  lectures 

by  representative  members  of  the  Faculty  and  by  speakers  from 

the   outside,   and   also   the   organization   of  a 

large  chorus  for  the  public  rendition  of  great 

musical  works. 

President  Finley's  fame  as  a  pedestrian  suffers  no  diminution. 
An  enterprising  reporter  for  the  Ti}ncs  secured  an  interesting 
interview,  which  appeared  on  September  25,  upon  the  walk  which 

Seme  of  the  Dr.    Finley   had   taken   about  the  borders   of 

President's  Alanhattan  Island  on  the  preceding  Saturday. 

Activities  .     .  .  , 

Such    a    circuit    affords    an    astonishmg    variety    ot    scene    and 

suggestion,  and  the  experience  is  recommended  even  to 
those  who  might  not  be  able  to  cover  the  thirty  miles'  distance, 
as  our  President  did,  in  seven  hours  and  thirty-five  minutes. 

The  President  was  chosen  vice-chairman  of  the  committee 
for  the  reception  of  the  United  States  fleet  anchored  in  the 
Hudson  from  October  6  to  October  15.  His  history  of  "The 
French  in  the  Heart  of  America,"  based  upon  his  lectures  in  the 
French  universities,  began  appearing  in  Scribne/s  Magazine  in 
September.  The  first  number  of  the  series  is  entitled,  "In  the 
Wake  of  the  'Griffin'  " ;  the  second,  which  appeared  in  the  Octo- 
ber number,  is  upon  "The  River  Colbert." 
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I  >r.  l"mlc\  maiic  scxoral  comiiUMuiiiunt  aildrcsscs  last  luiio 
iH'sidcs  that  to  our  own  jjrailuati's.  <  )ii  Juin.-  lo  lie  (Iclivcrcd  llic 
Phi  lU'ta  Kappa  address  at  N'assar  L'olU'^c,  spcakiiif;  updii  a 
thcino  related  to  the  subject  upon  which  he  touched  in  his  bac- 
calaureate address  here.  "The  Telc-victoriau  Aj^c."  (  )n  June  \2 
he  ga\c  the  comiucncenieiU  aiUlrcss  at  the  State  Ihiivcrsity  of 
Iowa.  On  June  13  he  was  the  orator  at  the  coniinencenieiit  and 
seventy-fifth  aiuiiversary  of  Knox  College.  (  \\  June  iK  he  spoke 
at  the  couiniencenuiU  and  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  tlic  I'r.itt 
Institute  in  I?r(X>klyn,  and  on  the  26th  of  the  month  he  ad- 
dressed the  teachers  of  Holyoke.  Massachusetts. 

The  Younj:^  Men's  Christian  Association  of  the  Collcf^e  has 
beg'un  tile  new  term  with  bright  prospects  and  with  a  larger  en- 
rollment than  in  any  recent  year.    A  new  Handbook  of  the  A.sso- 

ciation    has    been    issued    under    the    cditor- 
Y    M    C    A 

ship  of  Everett  D.   Hood.     A  delegation  of 

several  men  accompanied  Mr.  W'illard  I'artlett,  the  sec- 
retary, to  the  Students'  Conference  in  Xorthfield  early 
in  the  summer.  One  of  the  early  autumn  activities  of  the 
association  was  an  excursion  on  Saturday,  October  5th,  to  Ellis 
Island,  to  study  the  conditions  under  which  the  newly  arrived 
immigrants  are  received  there.  It  is  planned  to  have  occasional 
dinners  for  members  of  the  association  in  the  faculty  dining 
room,  the  first  one,  on  October  4,  being  especially  in  honor  of  the 
freshmen. 

Mr.  Herbert  W.  Wilks  is  assisting  Mr.  Bartlett  as  clerk  in 
both  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Employment  Bureau  w-ork.     The  first 
annual  report  of  the  secretary  to  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Em- 
EmDloyment  ployment   of    Students,    which    was   made   in 

Bureau  June,  shows  steady  progress  since  the  work 

was  organized  in  the  present  way  last  November.  Before  last 
Commencement  86  men  liad  been  placed,  largely  in  temporary  or 
part  time,  positions,  whose  earnings  including  the  summer,  were 
estimated  at  somewhat  over  $2,500 ;  reports  from  men  at  the  close 
of  the  suinmer  showed  that  their  earnings  exceeded  the  estimate 
by  about  S500.  Besides  his  work  as  a  direct  intermediary  in 
bringing  work  and  would-be  workers  together,  the  secretary  is 
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often  able  to  perform  a  very  useful  function  in  advising  men  and 
giving  them  access  to  information  which  enable  them  to  secure 
positions  for  themselves. 

With  tiik  Departments. 

The  Eighth  International  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry,  con- 
sisting of  4,500  members,  of  whom  2,200  were  in  attendance  in 
New  York — every  civilized  nation  being  rep- 
resented— held    its    general    meetings    at   the 
College  from  September  6th  to  September  13th. 

On  entering  the  College  grounds  our  guests  were  greeted  by 
signs  printed  in  the  four  official  languages  of  the  Congress — 
English,  French,  German  and  Italian — directing  them  to  the 
various  buildings  and  places  of  meeting.  The  great  hall  and  the 
lawn  in  front  of  the  main  building  were  the  places  where  most  of 
the  functions  took  place. 

Four  general  lectures,  open  to  the  general  public,  as  well  as 
to  the  members  of  the  Congress,  were  delivered  in  the  Great 
Hall,  as  follows : 

Friday,  September  6th— Prof.  Gabriel  Bertrand,  of  Paris,  "Du  role 
des  infiniment  petits  chimiques  en  chimie  biologique." 

Monday,  September  9th— Dr.  Carl  Dinsberg,  of  Elberfeld,  Germany, 
"Die  Neuesten  Arbeiten  und   Probleme  der  Chemischen  Industrie." 

Tuesday,  September  loth— Dr.  William  Henry  Perkin,  of  Manchester, 
England,   "The   Permanent   Fireproofing  of   Cotton  Goods." 

Wednesday,  September  nth — Dr.  Giacomo  Ciamician,  of  Bologna, 
Italy,  "La  Foto  Chimica  dell'  Avvenire." 

Each  lecture  was  preceded  by  an  organ  recital,  the  compositions 
rendered  being  by  representative  composers  of  the  nation  whose 
lecturer  was  to  follow.  Mr.  Mark  Andrews,  of  Mt>ntclair, 
N.  J.,  played  on  French  day  and  German  day.  Prof.  Samuel 
Baldwin  played  on  English  day  and  Italian  day.  Resolutions  of 
thanks  were  given  Mr.  Andrews  and  Prof.  Baldwin  for  their 
able  services. 

The  Great  Hall  was  appropriately  decorated  with  the  flags  of 
all  nations  and  the  platform  was  draped  with  the  United  States 
flag  intertwined  with  the  flag  of  the  Congress. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lectures,  tea  was  served  each  day  to 
the  members  of  the  Congress  and  their  guests.  The  teas  were  the 
most  delightful  social  functions  of  the  entire  Congress. 
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A  li;inill>»H>k  ooiUaiiiitii;  ;i  dcsoiiption  oi  (lie  work  of  ihc  Col- 
lege, ami  especially  i>f  tin-  no|>;irtiiK'iU  of  (."honiislrv,  with  a 
repnHluction  in  colors  of  tlic  piiturr  in  the  (Irt-at  Hall,  was  pre- 
sented to  our  sanest s. 

In  addition  to  the  lecture--  in  the  ( lieat  ilall.  several  comhiiied 
sectional  meeting's,  together  with  a  •general  hu'>incss  meeting 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  were  held  in  the  Doremus 
Lecture  Theater.  The  tinal  general  meeting  was  also  held  in  the 
Great  Hall.  It  will  he  a  pleasure  to  the  many  friends  lie  has 
made  through  the  years  of  his  clTicient  service  to  the  College 
to  learn  that  a  resolution  of  thanks  was  tendered,  at  this  meet- 
ing, to  Mr.  Michael  Bouncy,  for  his  excellent  work. 

Many  alumni  attended  the  Congress  and  Prof.  Raskerville  has 
since  received  several  appreciatory  letters  from  them. 

Dr.  Baskcrvilie  was  a  Member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Congress  and  also  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Marshals'  Com- 
mittee and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Co-operation  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society  and  of  the  Committee  on  Business  Or- 
ganization of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 

The  follozi'i)ig  papers  zvcrc  presented  at  sectional  meetings  by 
members  of  our  Department  of  Chemistry: 

Profes.sor  Baskervillk.  before  Section  I.  on  September  9, 
1912:  "The  Relative  Stability  of  Primary  Cadmium  Potassium 
Iodide  and  Its  Application  in  the  Determination  of  Ozone"  (with 
\\*.  J.  Crozier).  This  is  published  in  the  Original  Communica- 
tions of  the  Congress,  /.  53,  and  is  to  appear  in  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Chetnical  Society. 

Before  Section  II.  on  September  10,  1912:  "Extraction  of 
Thoria."  This  is  published  in  the  Original  Communications  of 
the  Congress.  2,  17.  and  is  to  appear  in  the  Journal  of  Industrial 
Gild  Engineering  Chemistry. 

Before  Section  II.  on  September  10,  1912:  "The  Production 
of  Chlorine  Substitution  Products  from  Methane  and  Natural 
Gas"  (with  H.  S.  Riederer).  The  presentation  of  this  paper  was 
accompanied  by  demonstrations  of  the  process  of  Baskerville 
for  producing  carbon  tetrachloride  from  natural  gas.  It  will  be 
published  in  the  Journal  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chem- 
istry. 

Before  Section  IV.  on  September  6,  1912:  "Ethyl  Ether  by 
Catalysis"  (with  W.  A.  Hamor). 

Before  Section  \'C.  on   September  9,   1912:     "The  American 
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Oil  Shales."  This  paper  is  to  appear  shortly  in  the  Journal  of 
Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry. 

Prof.  L.  H.  Friedburg  :  "On  the  Interaction  of  Diketones  and 
Acid  Amides." 

L.  J.  CuRTMAN  and  A.  D.  St.  John  :  "A  Study  of  the  Bead  and 
the  Lead  Dioxide  Tests  for  Manganese  with  Special  Reference 
to  the  Interference  of  Iron." 

L.  J.  CuRTMAX  and  A.  J.  St.  John:  "The  Determination  of 
the  Sensitiveness  of  the  Hydroxide  Reactions  for  the  Common 
Metals." 

L.  J,  CuRTMAN  and  E.  M.  Frankels.  "A  Method  for  the 
Sytematic  Qualitative  Detection  of  Barium  and  Strontium." 

L.  J,  Curtman  and  H.  Dubin  :  "The  Influence  of  Non-Vol- 
atile Organic  Matter  and  Certain  Acids  on  the  Precipitation  of 
the  Ammonium  Sulphide  Group  of  Metals." 

B.  G.  Fetnberg  :  "A  Study  of  Some  Methods  for  the  Deter- 
mination of  A.ldehydes." 

Prof.  Baskerville,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Industrial  Disease 
Committee  of  the  Xcw  York  Section  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  presented  a  paper  on  "Air  Impurities — Dusts,  Fumes, 
and  Gases"  at  the  Second  National  Conference  on  Industrial 
Diseases  (Joint  Session  of  the  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation  with  the  American  Medical  Association)  held  at  At- 
lantic City,  N.  J.,  on  June  4,  1912.  This  appears  in  the  Amer- 
ican Labor  Legislation  Reinexv,  2,  No.  2,  305-12.  Dr.  Basker- 
ville is  at  present  engaged  in  an  investigation  of  methyl  alcohol 
poisoning  in  various  industries  for  the  Factory  Investigating 
Commission  of  New  York  State.  Jacob  Feldbaum,  June,  1912, 
has  become  a  private  assistant  to  Prof.  Baskerville  in  this  work. 
On  lune  6,  1912,  Dr.  Baskerville  lectured  before  the  Section  on 
Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics  and  the  Section  on  Pathology 
and  Physiology  ("Symposium  on  Anesthetics")  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on  "The  Chem- 
istry of  Inhalation  Anesthetics."  This  address  was  accompanied 
by  demonstrations. 

The  report  of  the  investigations  of  Baskerville  and  Ham.or  on 
"The  Chemistry  of  Anesthetics,  IV :  Chloroform"  was  concluded 
in  the  August  Number  of  the  Journal  of  Industrial  and  Engineer- 
ing Chemistry  and  has  been  issued  in  the  form  of  a  reprint  of 
121  pages.  These  researches  on  anesthetics,  which  have  been 
made  during  the  past  three  years,  are  to  be  concluded  in  the 
account  of  the  chemistry  of  ethyl  chloride.     The  Franklin   In- 
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>liimo  i»l  riulaik'lplna  awarded  tlic  I'.dwartl  I  .ouj^strclli  nictlal 
of  merit  and  dipltnua  t<>  Or.  l'a>^k^rvillc  for  his  invcsti^Mlions  in 
this  ficKl  and  the  standards  of  purity  which  he  lias  laid  down  aie 
ti>  Ik*  iiicor|H Hated  in  the  new  eiiition  of  the  I'nited  States  I'liai- 
iuaci»|xria.  Or.  lia^kerviile  is  now  en^'ajjed  with  D\\  J.  T. 
(iwathnicy  in  the  preparation  of  a  treatise  on  anesthetics;  this 
will  appear  during  the  late  fall. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  Baskcrville  and  II.  S.  Kictlercr,  entitled  "The 
Chlorides  of  Carbon  as  Solvents.  1:  Carlxm  retracliloride,"  ap- 
peared in  the  September  number  (»f  the  Journal  of  Industrial  and 
I:ti(jinccrin<j  Chrniistry  ( /,  No.  (j,  645-51).  This  jKijier,  which 
discusses  the  advantages  and  disadvantag^es  of  carbon  tetra- 
chloride as  a  solvent  and  extraction  material,  is  to  be  followed 
by  c>thers  dealing  with  the  several  other  chlorides  of  carbon  which 
are  tluis  employed. 

In  conjunction  with  Professor  Winslow,  Dr.  Baskerville  re- 
cently conducted  an  investigation  on  school  ventilation  for  the 
Committee  on  School  Inquiry  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  of  Xew  York  City.  The  report  of  this  work 
was  issued  on  June  2j,  1912.  The  subject  is  to  be  studied  fur- 
ther during  the  coming  year. 

Prof.  H.  R.  Moody  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  New 
York  Section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  for  the  year 
1912-13. 

Dr.  F.  E.  Breithut  s])ent  the  summer  traveling  for  the  New- 
State  Factory  Investigating  Commission.  He  visited  most  of  the 
chemical  plants  of  the  state,  especially  those  at  Niagara  Falls. 

The  AVtv-  York  Sunday  Times,  of  June  30,  contained,  with  an 

excellent  portrait  of  Professor  Duggan,  an  important  article  by 

him  upon  the  question,  "What  is  the  Matter  with  New  York's 

Schools?"  which  embodied  some  of  the  com- 

Education  ^^^^^^^^   ^^.j^j^j^   j^^  j^^^^  previously  made  before 

the  Hanus  investigating  commission. 

The  National  Association  for  the  Study  of  Exceptional  Chil- 
dren is  to  meet  at  the  College  on  the  last  two  days  of  October. 
Among  the  paj^rs  to  be  presented  are  one  by  Dr.  Heckman,  who 
has  resigned  his  work  in  the  evening  session  of  the  College  in 
order  to  devote  himself  particularly  to  research  in  this  field,  and 
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one  by  Prof.  Duggan  on  "The  Need  of  an  Educational  Clinic  in 
New  York  City." 

A  new  book  by  Dr.  Klapper,  The  Principles  of  Educational 
Practice,  has  just  been  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Company. 

In  the  September  number  of  The  International,  of  which 
George  Sylvester  Viereck  is  one  of  the  editors,  Dr.  Felix  Grendon 
has  a  sketch  entitled  "Diogenes  on  the  System."  This  is  the 
second  i'n  a  series  of  "Resurrected  Inter- 
views" whicli  began  in  August  and  purports 
to  have  been  translated  from  the  Corinth  Papyrus,  B.  C.  335. 
It  is  a  parody  upon  the  modern  newspaper  interview,  by  which 
Dr.  Grendon  assumes  a  place  in  the  interesting  tradition  of 
Lucian  and  Landor  and  other  writers  who  have  adopted  the 
necromantic  method. 

Mr.  Joseph  J.  Reilly  has  been  appointed  chief  examiner  of 
the  State  Civil  Service  Commission  of  Massachusetts. 

Dr.  Kurt  E.  Richter  was  one  of  the  managing  committee  of 
the  excursion  of  the  National  German-American  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation to  the  Fatherland  during  the  past  summer.  The  trip,  in 
which  several  hundred  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation participated,  was  given  something  of 
an  ofificial  character  through  the  interest  of  the  German  ambas- 
sador and  of  educational  and  civil  authorities  in  Germany.  The 
North  German  Lloyd  steamship  Grosser  Kttrfiirst  was  chartered 
entire  for  both  voyages  and  the  company  were  received  in  the 
different  German  cities  and  given  the  most  favorable  opportuni- 
ties to  become  acquainted  with  German  educational  institutions. 

An  article  by  Dr.  Richter  entitled,  "The  Study  of  Art  in 
American  Public  Schools,"  was  published  during  the  summer  in 
the  periodical  called  Der  Pclikan,  in  Hanover,  which  was  given 
an  especially  large  circulation  at  the  International  Congress  of 
Artists  and  Art  Teachers  in  Dresden  at  the  time  when  the  Ger- 
man-American teachers  visited  that  city. 

Professor  Holland  Thompson  has  become  a  consulting  editor 

of  the  American  Rei'iezv  of  Reviews,  succeeding  the  late  Mr. 

Robert  Lanier  in  the  editorial  supervision  of  a  series  of  special 

articles  upon  "The  People  and  the  Trusts," 

which  are  now  appearing.    Professor  Thomp- 
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son  hini^clt  is  ilu-  author  ft'  tin-  tii>t  two  aiticlcs.  uIikIi  were 
published  ill  tlic  Juno  anW  July  niunhcis  of  tlic  niat^a/iiic  umlci- 
the  title.  "lUji  lUi-im-ss  and  the  i  iti/en."  and  ot"  the  last,  which 
is  t«»  ;.|>iiear  in  Decenibcr. 

An  article  In  Hr.  J.  Salw\ii  Sehapiro  upon  ■"Sii^iiiliiant  Ten- 
dciicics  in  Cicrniin  rolitios.'"  a  stud\  of  tlie  politieal  undcr-eur- 
rents  revealed  in  the  last  election  to  the  Keichstag.  appeared  in 
the  Jmie  r'oriiDi.  I'hc  Indcpcmicnt  for  Ani^ust  2<)  contained 
under  the  title,  "A  Xew  IClecloral  System  in  I'rance."  an  illn- 
minating  article  by  him  upon  the  hill  for  "proportional  representa- 
tion." which  passed  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  early  in  July.  This 
article  was  commented  upon  editorially  by  the  Times. 

rrofes>or  Baldwin's  autumn  scries  of  organ  recitals  began  on 

Wcdnesdav   afternoon.   October   2.      Since   the  acoustics   of   the 

("ircat  Hall  have  been  so  remarkably  improved, 

^"^"^  Professor  Baldwin  is  organizing  a  large  chorus 

of  mixed  voices  to  be  known  as  the  Great  Hall  Chorus,  which 
will  present  large  choral  works  free  to  the  puhlir.  the  co-t  of 
the  concerts  being  met  by  jirivate  subscription. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Hilliard  resigned  last  spring  to  take  the  position  of 
Assistant  Professor  of  Biolog)-  at  Purdue  University,  Lafayette, 
Ind..  where  he  will  have  entire  charge  of  the  work  in  public  health. 
Mr.  Hilliard's  place  is  taken  by  Dr.  W.  W, 
Natural  History  |.p,,,.,ie  .^ho  took  his  Ph.D.  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity in  June.  Dr.  Browne  has  had  unusually  large  experience 
in  public  health  and  bacteriolog>'  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Shellfish  Commission  and  the  Provi- 
dence City  Health  Department.  He  will  have  charge  of  the  new 
course  of  advanced  bacteriology  and  advanced  physiology. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  year  is  the  opening 
of  a  special  course  in  Municipal  Health  Inspection,  which  is  of- 
fered conjointly  by  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and  the  De- 
partment of  Natural  History,  to  a  selected  group  of  five  students, 
without  official  credit,  either  for  the  instructors  or  students  con- 
cerned. The  importance  of  the  course  is  that  it  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  definite  co-operation  between  the  College  and  the 
citv  departments,  in  this  case,  the  Department  of  Health.  The 
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theoretical  part  of  the  course  is  given  by  Prof.  Winslow  and  Dr. 
Breithut  and  deals  with  sanitation,  inspection  of  food,  milk,  etc., 
and  the  practical  part  of  the  course  consists  in  actual  inspection 
work  carried  out  under  the  instruction  of  the  city  health  depart- 
ment inspectors,  engaged  in  the  actual  discharge  of  their  duties. 
Prof.  Winslow  spent  the  latter  part  of  August  in  a  visit  to 
Minneapolis,  where  he  is  making  an  investigation  of  the  local 
health  department  and  preparing  a  plan  for  its  re-organization  in 
co-operation  with  Dr.  Herman  Biggs,  of  the  New  York  Depart- 
ment of  Health. 

In  September  and  early  October  Prof.  Winslow  attended  the 
Eighth  International  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry  in  New 
York,  the  American  Public  Health  Association  meeting,  and  the 
International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography  in  Washing- 
ton, and  the  National  A.ssociation  for  the  Prevention  of  Infant 
Mortality  in  Cleveland,  reading  papers  at  each  meeting. 

Mr.  Scott  spent  the  summer  at  the  United  States  Fisheries 
Laboratory,  at  Wood's  Hole,  Massachusetts,  bringing  to  a  close 
extensive  physiological  experiments. 

Dr.  Goldfarb,  by  invitation  of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  carried 
on  experiments  at  the  Tropical  Marine  Biological  Laboratory,  at 
Tortugas. 

Mr.  Dayton  Edwards  continued  liis  anatomical  and  physio- 
logical studies  at  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory,  at  Wood's 
Hole. 

Mr.  Butler  was  engaged  during  the  summer  in  arranging  the 
botanical  collection  of  the  Pittsfield  Museum  of  Natural  History 
and  Art. 

Professor  Storey  and  Dr.  Woll  attended  the  Fifteenth  In- 
ternational Congress  on  Hygiene  and  Demography  which  met  in 
Washington,  September  23-28.  Dr.  Storey  read  a  paper  before 
Physical  Instruc-  Section  III  of  the  Congress  on  "The  Follow- 
tion  and  Hygiene  up  System  in  Medical  Inspection."  He  spent 
the  summer  largely  in  the  preliminary  organization  of  the  Fourth 
International  Congress  on  School  Hygiene,  which  is  to  meet  in 
Buffalo  next  August  and  of  which  he  is  secretary-general.  Presi- 
dent Finley  is  one  of  the  honorary  vice-presidents  of  this  body. 
During  the  summer,  also,  there  appeared  under  the  editorial  su- 
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pcrvisiiMi  of  Dr.  Sti>ri'\  the  r> ocrrditu/s  of  thr  Sixth  ('oiu/rrss 
of  the  Anwricon  School  Hy<]U'nr  .issoiioti<fn.  wliidi  nut  ;it  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  last  March.  The  rrocccditu}.';  contain 
an  ah^tract  *>f  a  paper  hv  him  upon  "Mcilical  Inspection  and 
the  Practice  of  the  Physician  ami  the  Dentist."  In  tlic  Inly 
nuinher  of  the  MrJico!  A'«'fi«'Ti'  of  Ri"i'ii"i>.'s  was  an  article  hy  Dr. 
Storey  upi^n  "Metlical  Inspection  in  the  Schools  from  the  Stand- 
IK>int  of  the  Mducator." 

Professor  Gnthrie  spent  a  lar,L;c  part  of  the  >unimer  in  lectmiuj; 

npon  political  and   social   suhjccts  before  teachers'   institutes  in 

the   middle   West   and   on   the    T^icific   Coast. 

Political  Science      t^      •        .,       ,    ..        i     n-      r    i    i      i  i      ^    i 

Dnnng  the  latter  halt   of  July  he  condncted 

the  'Spirit  Lake  Chantanqua  of  the  Inland  Empire"  near  Spo- 
kane. In  the  cities  of  the  Pacific  Coast  also  he  made  an  investi- 
gation into  trade  Cf^nditions  as  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  opening 
of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Dr.  Goldsmith  is  giving  this  term  a  new  course  in  Radiocom- 
munication.   which   is   made  possible  by   Mr.   Gano   Dunn's  gift 
of  the  splendid  installation  of  wireless  instni- 
^^^'^^  ments     for    both     telegraphy     and     telephony 

which  were  recently  obtained  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. Dr.  Goldsmith  spent  the  last  part  of  the  summer  vacation 
in  setting  up  the  new  instruments. 

Dr.  Robinson  is  giving  a  course  of  lectures  this  year  before 
the  Brooklyn  Teachers'  Association  upon  Oral  English  and  Read- 
ing A'Ietho<ls.     He  is  also  giving  an  Extension 
Course  at  Columbia  upon  English  Phonetics. 
An  article  by  him  upon  "The  Use  of  Evidence  in  Academic  De- 
bate" appeared  in  the  Public  Speaking  Rez'iew  early  in  October. 

On  October  6th,  Professor  Delamarre  was  the  chief  speaker 
at  the  unveiling  of  a  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc,  erected  by  the  Union 
R  mance  Rationale  FranQaise,  in  the  Place  Viger,  Mont- 

Languages  real.     He  spoke  to  an  audience  of  5,000  per- 

sons. Other  .<;peeches  were  made  by  Principal  Peterson,  of  Mc- 
Gill  University,  the  Mayor  of  Montreal,  and  the  Vicar-General 
of  the  archbishop  of  Montreal. 
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The  social  meeting  of  the  alumni  was  held  Friday  evening, 

June  21,  1912,  in  Townsend  Harris  Hall,  the  attendance  being 

very  large.    The  Committee  of  Arrangements  is  to  be  congratu- 

„     ,  lated  upon  the  splendid  program,  which  oroved 

Social  Meeting  ,     ^  .    .  t-.      tt  n/r    t    •     • 

very  entertammg.     Dr.  Henry  M.  Leipziger. 

President  of  the  Associate  Alumni,  was  chairman  during  the 
evening.  Dr.  Finley  introduced  the  class  of  1912,  which  was 
received  by  Dr.  Leipziger.  Mr.  Jacob  Shientag  responded  for 
the  recent  graduates.  The  tenth-year  class  representatives  made 
interesting  and  effective  remarks,  which  were  not  entirely  personal 
reminiscences,  but  recalled  the  class  activities  of  those  early 
years  and  presented  much  that  was  instructive  to  the  younger 
men  from  the  careers  and  experiences  of  their  predecessors.  The 
following  were  the  class  representatives:  J.  Seaver  Page,  1862; 
Frank  Keck,  1872;  Thomas  W.  Churchill,  1882;  Alfred  A.  Cook, 
1892,  and  Everett  S.  Ruskay,  1902.  The  College  Orchestra  fur- 
nished music,  and  George  H.  Gartlan,  '02.  directed  the  Alumni 
Glee  Club. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  evening  was  the  presentation  to 
the  College  of  a  portrait  of  the  late  Edward  M.  Shepard,  the 
gift  of  the  Gamma  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  This  portrait 
was  copied  by  Mr.  J.  Redding  Kelly,  of  the  Department  of 
Art,  from  an  original  painted  by  A.  de  Ferrani,  of  Vienna,  which 
was  generously  loaned  for  this  purpose  by  Mr.  George  Foster 
Peabody,  one  of  Mr.  Shepard's  closest  friends.  The  frontispiece 
of  our  present  issue  is  a  reproduction  of  Mr.  Kelly's  work. 

Professor  Henry  S.  Carr,  in  making  the  presentation  on  behalf 
of  Gamma  Chapter,  spoke  as  follows : 

What  Edward  M.  Shepard  was  as  a  public  spirited  citizen,  or 
as  a  lawyer,  author  and  scholar,  has  been,  on  numerous  occasions 
since  his  death,  adequately  and  eloquently  expressed.  But,  in  the 
presence  of  this  gathering  of  alumni,  it  is  proper  to  emphasize 
that  he  also  was  an  alumnus  of  this  College.  It  is  in  this  more 
intimate  relation  that  I  would  speak  of  him.  Next  to  his  family, 
he  belongs  to  us.    We  are  justly  proud  of  him.    That  he  rose  to 
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cininciici"  in  his  piDlC-sioii.  that  ho  hccimc  a  national  li^^iiic.  tliat 
lie  was  hailed  as  a  scliohir  in  pohlics,  we  rej«>ice.  I'.nt  that  as  an 
aUiiunus  atul  trustee  he  was  able  to  expand  our  dear  old  coUej^e 
physically  and  spiritually  is  the  inosl  gratifying  fact.  I  have  said 
that  lie  was  an  alunituis.  That  in  itself  is  not  of  exceptional  im- 
portance, rile  important  thing  is  that  he  was  an  uni(iuc  alummis. 
He  wa>  a  steadfast,  loyal,  active  alumnus.  .\ui\  as  such  he  ac- 
coniplishe<l  maii\  things.  In  his  successes  we  glory,  in  his  achieve- 
ments we  benefit,  and  in  these  buildings  we  enjoy  the  fullillmcnt 
of  hi>  hopes.  W  li.u  man  has  done  more  f>r  his  aim.a  mater? 
(lifts,  muniticeiit  gifts  of  money,  lUhers  have  bestowed  out  of 
their  wealth  to  endow  institutions  of  learning.  Piut  Mr.  Shcpard 
did  more — he  gave  himself.  Out  of  his  busy  life  of  varied  activi- 
ties he  gave  without  stint  his  time,  his  talents,  his  thoughts,  aye, 
his  dreams,  to  broaden  and  strengthen  the  intluences  of  this  col- 
lege. That  he  will  long  be  remembered  as  an  cxem])lary  tyi)e 
of  citizen,  an  upright  lawyer,  and  a  well  rounded  .scholar,  1  have 
no  doubt.  But  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  my  friends,  that  he  was 
our  most  devoted,  useful,  and  progressive  alumnus. 

May  we  all,  alumni,  students  and  teachers  alike,  be  inspired 
by  his  career  to  renewed  efforts  to  realize  the  ideals  he  cher- 
ished. May  the  hosts  of  youths  who.  in  the  many  long  years  to 
come,  will  throng  these  halls  be  impressed  by  his  example — be 
impressed  that,  more  desirable  than  gold,  mere  everlasting  than 
fame,  more  precious  than  power,  is  his  beautiful  life  unsparingly 
spent  in  the  unselfish  service  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellowmen. 

And  so.  President  Finley,  his  brothers  in  Phi  I'eta  Kap])a,  de- 
siring to  show  in  some  degree  their  profound  appreciation  of  his 
worth  and  character,  present  through  you  to  the  College  this 
portrait.  And.  Sir.  I  have  the  honor  to  a.sk  you  to  accept  it  for 
the  College  from  Gamma  Chapter  as  her  loving  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  her  most  distinguished  member. 

On  Saturday  evening,  May  i8,  1912,  at  the  Park  Avenue  Ho- 
tel, the  class  of   1902  held  its  decennial  dinner.     This  was  the 
largest  reunion  since  graduation,  eighty-five  members  being  pres- 
ent.    The  class  was  honored  by  the  presence 
Dimier°o/'the         ^^  President  Finley,  to  whom  as  his  adopted 
The  Decennial        sons,    it    pledged     its    loyalty    toward    Alma 
Mater.     In  his  address.  Dr.  Finley  referred  to  the  fact  that  there 
were  a  large  number  of  graduates  of  the  College,   who  either 
in  the  service  of  the  city  or  in  the  various  professions,  were  per- 
forming civic  service.     If  this  army  of  graduates  of  the  "City's 
West  Point"  were  marshaled  at  one  time,  how  deeply  they  were 
a  vital  part  of  the  activities  of  this  metropolis  would  be  realized. 
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President  Finley  explained  the  increasing  usefulness  and  the 
broadening  scope  of  the  work  of  the  College  during  the  last  de- 
cade; and  reminded  the  men  of  1902  that  the  function  of  this 
"College  of  the  people,  maintained  by  the  people,"  as  well  as  the 
duty  of  its  graduates,  was  to  render  useful  service  "to  all  the 
people"  as  opportunity  and  occasion  required. 

That  the  class  of  1902  had  begun  its  career  of  usefulness  may 
be  shown  by  these  incomplete  statistics :  Teachers,  53 ;  lawyers, 
45;  physicians,  15;  engineers,  15;  clergymen,  4;  in  commercial 
pursuits,  34;  and  26  in  various  fields  of  endeavor.  Among  the 
members  who  responded  to  the  toasts  were:  Felix  Frankfurter, 
Solicitor  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Afifairs  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment; Hon.  Owen  W.  Bohan;  Dr.  William  1.  Sirovich;  George 
H.  Gartlan,  Director  of  Music  in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  and 
several  prominent  members  of  the  New  York  Bar.  Everett  S. 
Ruskay  presided  as  toastmaster.  At  the  close  of  a  most  enjoyable 
reunion  the  following  new  class  officers  were  elected :  President, 
Everett  S.  Ruskay;  vice-president,  Owen  W.  Bohan;  secretary 
and  treasurer,  Howard  C.  Green.  The  historian  was  re-elected. 
Mr.  Ruskay  was  chosen  class  representative  for  Alumni  day ;  and 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  decide  what  should  be  the  nature 
of  the  decennial  gift  to  the  College. 

1907  The  class  of  1907  celebrated  its  fifth  anniver- 

sary by  holding  a  banquet  at  Reisenweber's,  on  June  8th. 

The  Gamma  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  met  on  the  evening 
of  June  18,  at  the  Hotel  Astor.     Mr.  J.  Hampden  Dougherty, 
'71,  presented  a  paper  on  "Edward  M.  Shep- 
1     e  a     appa     ^j.^^»  ^hjch  is  published  in  the  present  num- 
ber.    Ernst  Frederick  Eurich,  '66;  Leon  Huehner,  '90,  and  Cecil 
Ballard  Dyer,  '12,  were  elected  to  membership. 

City  College  Club  At  the  regular  meeting  on  June  15,  Dr.  Henry 
Moskowitz,  '99,  addressed  the  club  on  "An  Experiment  in  Indus- 
trial Democracy."  On  September  28,  Dr.  Rudolph  M.  Binder, 
Professor  of  Sociology  at  the  New  York  University,  spoke  on 
"Health  as  a  Sociological  Factor." 
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Several  f^r.iihiatcs  «>1  t)ic  v.  ollej^c  Ikivc  lorincd  aiul  iMCcvrjx>ratc<l 

The  Xt-w  )'rrk-  .tcadrniy  of  Public  lulmulion,  "to  consider  and 

promote   the   interests  of   tlie   system   of   ptihlie   ediuatioii    in    the 

.      ,  ,  Citv  of  \c\v  ^'ork.  "     Ihe  otliecrs  are :   losenh 

Academy   of  •  •'        ' 

Public  Education  H.  Wade.  i)resident  ;  (Ie«irge  S.  Davis,  first 
vice-president;  John  K.  ."^ini.  second  vice-president;  Ciustave 
Strauheniiniller.  third  vice-jiresident  ;  Stephen  V.  Dnf^.tjan.  sec- 
retary;  I'^dward  W.  Stitt.  treasnrcr ;  Lewis  I'.  Mott,  editor; 
Henry  K.  Jenkins,  Charles  A.  Powner.  Willi.im  !..  i\ltor.  Alhnt 
Sliiels,  Panl  S.nircl,  and  William   I.  ()'.Slu'.i.  director-. 


PERSONAL 


68.  John  Mason  Knox  was  recently  elected  Commodore  of  the  Shelter 
Island  Yacht  Club  for  1913. 

'72.    Stoiber,  see  next  item. 

^T7.  Barratt  of  '"  (London)  and  Stoiber  of  '^2.  (Paris)  met  at  the 
Paris  Conference  of  the  "International  Law  Association"  in  May  of  this 
year.  Barratt  presented  a  highly  interesting  paper  on  American  Com- 
pany Law,  at  one  of  the  sittings  held  in  the  Palais  de  Justice. 

'82.  Hon.  Robert  W.  Bonynge,  of  Denver,  ex-member  of  Congress, 
and  a  member  of  tlic  National  Monetary  Commission,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress on  "Banking  and  Currency  Reform"  before  the  convention  of  the 
American  Bankers'  Association  at  Detroit,  which  opened  September  10, 
1912. 

'97.  Dr.  H.  F.  L.  Ziegel  has  recently  published  in  the  Medical  Record, 
the  Archives  of  Internal  Medicine  and  the  New  York  State  Journal  of 
Medicine  a  group  of  articles  mostly  dealing  with  typhoid  fever. 

'97.  William  Krampner  has  been  appointed  principal  of  a  New  York 
public  school. 

'00.  P.  R.  Goodwin  assists  in  editing  the  Western,  Electric  News,  a 
publication  recently  started  in  the  interest  of  the  employees  of  the  West- 
ern Company. 

'02.  Thomas  H.  McNabb  is  lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  Army  and  is  now 
stationed  at  Ft.  Bayard,  N.  M. 

02.    Nathan  Blechman  is  a  rabbi  at  Athens,  Ga. 

'02.  Lloyd  B.  Thomas  is  pastor  of  St.  John's  Church  at  Carson  City, 
Nev. 

'02.  Carlton  Henry  Tyndall  married,  September  26th,  Miss  Annie 
Florence  Busch. 

'09.  W.  Krumwiede  is  attending  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary 
at  Mayv/ood,  111. 

'12.  Three  members  of  the  class  of  June,  1912,  have  obtained  positions 
in  public  health  work  during  the  summer:  M.  Cohen  is  em.ployed  by  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Ins.  Co.  to  make  a  study  of  vital  statistics ;  F.  Abram- 
son  has  been  engaged  as  private  assistant  by  Prof.  E.  B.  Phelps,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  M.  J.  Schlesinger  is  in  the 
employ  of  the  City  Department  of  Health  as  Bacteriologist.  Two  of 
the  earlier  graduates,  H.  Gerber  and  B.  Halpern,  are  also  in  the  bacte- 
riological laboratories   of  the   Health   Department. 
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OBITUARY 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Macauley  Jackson,  '70,  editor  of  many 
church  cyclopoedias  and  an  authority  on  church  history  died  on 
Friday,  August  23,  1912,  at  Washington,  Conn. 

His  parents  were  George  T.  and  Letitia  Jane  Aiken  Macauley. 
His  father  was  a  native  of  the  city  of  Dublin  and  his  mother  was 
born  in  New  York,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel  Alacauley,  whose 
brother  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Macaulay,  first  President  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  Dr.  Samuel  M.  Jackson  was  born 
at  54  White  Street,  New  York,  June  19,  185 1.  He  attended  a 
private  school  until  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  entered  ward  school 
35,  and  in  1865  attended  the  Free  Academy.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Clionian  Society  and  of  Phi  Gamma  Delta  at  the  college. 
Graduated  in  1870,  he  attended  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
one  year  and  was  graduated  from  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1873.  Then  he  studied  in  Germany  and  traveled  in  Eu- 
rope, through  Palestine,  Syria,  Turkey  and  Greece.  In  1876  he 
became  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Norwood,  N.  J. 

Four  years  later  Dr.  Jackson  began  to  devote  himself  to  lit- 
erary work,  writing  on  church  history  and  philanthropy.  He 
was  Professor  of  Church  History  at  New  York  University  and 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Canton  Christian  Col- 
lege, Canton,  China.  He  was  secretary  of  the  American  Society 
of  Church  History  and  the  assistant  editor  of  Scliaff's  Bible 
Dictionary.  He  was  the  editor  of  Concise  Dictionary  of  Relig- 
ious Knoivledge,  Handbook  for  Practical  Workers  in  Church  and 
Philanthropy,  and  numerous  other  church  works. 

Dr.  Jackson  was  the  editor  of  Heroes  of  the  Reformation 
series,  and  The  Source  of  Jerusalem  and  Goldeh.  He  was  vice- 
president  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  and  recording 
secretary  of  the  Prison  Association.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York,  the  Century  and  National  Arts  Clubs, 
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ami  tlic  .\ntlu>r.s"  C\uh  of  LoiuIod  lie  also  served  as  Aineriiaii 
secretary  of  the  ct>iniuittee  which  i^  ereotinj;  a  statue  to  Jnhu 
Calvin  ill  (Jeneva.  S\\  it/i-rlaiid. 

Dr.  Roheri  J.  Devliti  (1*.  S..  78).  dicil.  lune  J(*,  191J.  at  his 
residence  156  West  PhirteeiUh  Street,  lie  was  dermatologist  of 
the  Xorthern  DisjKMisary  for  thirty  years,  and  consulting  der- 
matologist at  the  l-'rench  Hospital.  Dr.  Devlin  helonged  to  the 
County  >Tedical  StKiety,  Academy  of  Medicine,  New  York 
Medical  and  Surgical  Society,  and  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. He  was  born  in  New  York,  July  27.  i860;  and  was 
graduated  from  the  City  College  in  187S.  and  from  the  College 
of  ]'*hysicians  and  Surgeons  in   188 1. 

Frederick  Wiener,  "94,  \  15.,  LLP..,  was  born  !n  New  York, 
December  7,  1875.  His  parents  were  Rosalie  Lebrecht,  of  Rue- 
desheim,  Germany,  and  Jacob  Wiener,  of  Hauska,  Bohemia. 
From  private  school,  he  entered  the  City  College  and  after  grad- 
uation attended  the  New  York  Law  School.  He  was  a  Mason 
and  a  member  of  several  social  clubs.  Mr.  Weiner  died  July, 
1911. 

Thuisco  Lefcovics.  '09,  A.B.,  A.M..  died  I'riday,  May  17.  1912, 
after  a  severe  attack  of  pneumonia.  Upon  his  graduation  from 
the  College,  he  was  apj)ointed  to  a  fellowship  in  Chemistry  at  the 
College.  Then  he  entered  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, where  his  close  application  to  his  studies  weakened  his 
constitution. 

Morris  Henrv  Hayman.  B.S.,  "82.  died  .\i»ril  8,  1911- 
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PROFESSOR  GUSTAVE  LEGRAS. 


The  life  of  a  professor  is  not  apt  to  be  eventful,  but 
when  the  professor  is  such  a  man  as  Gustave  LeGras, 
he  leaves  an  indelible  impression  upon  his  associates,  his 
friends  and  his  students.  This  article,  after  relating  briefly 
the  facts  of  this  uneventful,  but  important  life,  will  present 
the  tributes  of  a  few  of  those  who  have  felt  the  charm 
and  the  power  of  a  potent,  attractive  and  courageous  per- 
sonality. 

Gustave  LeGras  was  born  in  New  York  City,  near  Mad- 
ison Square,  on  January  24,  1858.  His  father  and  mother, 
both  of  Bordeaux,  France,  and  playmates  as  children,  were 
Etienne  LeGras  and  Jeanne  Marguerite  Sophie  Martial 
(LeGras).  The  boy  entered  Grammar  School  55  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  but,  delayed  by  physical  accident,  he  did  not 
reach  the  College  until  1874.  He  graduated  as  B.S.  in 
1879,  and  received  his  M.S.  in  1896.  At  college  LeGras 
received  many  prizes,  a  list  of  which  follows :  Ward 
Medals:  Introductory,  Natural  History  and  Algebra  and 
Geometry;  Freshman,  Hygiene;  Senior,  Astronomy:  Senior 
RiGGS,  for  an  essay  on  "Causes  that  led  to  the  Adoption  of 
the  Federal  Constitution ;"  and  Kelly  Debate  in  the  Senior 
year  on  the  subject,  "Should  there  be  a  Standing  Army  in 
a  Republic  in  Time  of  Peace?"  He  also  attained  Fourth 
Honor  at  graduation. 

From  September,  1879,  to  February,  1880,  LeGras  was 
employed  on  Scrihner's  Magazine.  He  also  gave  private 
tuition  from  1879  to  1883.  At  the  same  time  (1881-1882), 
he  attended  the  Columbia  Law  School.  On  December  3, 
1883,  after  a  competitive  examination,  he  was  appointed 
tutor  in  mathematics  at  the  College.  He  became  instructor 
in  1896,  assistant  professor  in  1897,  and  associate  profes- 
sor December  18,  1905.  In  addition,  during  the  earlier 
years,  our  late  professor  taught  in  the  New  York  Even- 
ing High  School  (1886-1892),  at  a  time  when  it  was  the 
only  school  of  its  kind  in  New  York.  In  order  to  advance 
his  knowledge  of  his  chosen  subject,   LeGras  made  an 
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frt\>rt  to  I'utor  Johns  Hopkins  as  a  iion-rosidoiit  stndiMit 
in  1SS4.  rrcsitlcnt  Ciilnian  ()i)i)i»soil  liis  (k'siii's.  and.  as  ho 
was  unahlc  to  j;i\c  np  his  work  in  Now  ^'ork.  ho  folhtwod 
privately  a  courso  in  niathoniatics  nn(Kr  tho  diroction  of 
tlio  late  Professor  Simon  Xowooinh. 

I'n>foss()r  LoCiras  was  a  nuMnl)or.  and  an  inijjortant 
motnhor.  of  many  assooiations.     Wo  mention  "The  Amori- 

can  Mathematical  Society. i'oachers  of  Mathematics  in 

tho  Midtiio  States  and  Maryland"  (of  which  he  was  the 
first  chairman  of  the  Now  York  section).  "American  Asso- 
ciatiim  for  tho  Advancement  of  Science"  (I""ellow),  "Ronnd 
Tal)le."  "French  Benevolent  Society,"  "Municipal  Art  So- 
ciety." and  "Phi  Beta  Kappa." 

The  interests  of  such  a  man  wore  certainly  wide  and 
varied.  He  traveled  four  times  to  I'.uropc  durinj^  the  sum- 
mer, and  few  enjoyed  their  trips  more  than  he.  At  home, 
as  he  writes  himself,  "books  and  companionship  of  friends 
are  my  chief  enjoyments."  He  further  says:  "As  an  un- 
derc:raduate  my  interests  lay  in  mathematics,  metaphysics 
and  literature,  and  these  interests  have  persisted.  My  pro- 
fessional faith  has  striven  (1)  to  teach  young  men  to  de- 
velop their  own  powers  and  themselves  generally,  what- 
ever their  acquisition  of  knowledge  might  be,  and  (2)  to 

ADD  TO  THE  DIGNITY,  EFFICIENCY  AND  REPUTATION  OF  THE  COL- 
LEGE OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK."* 

Professor  LeGras  published  little.  There  are  two  ex- 
cellent Phi  Beta  Kappa  addresses,  "Evolution  and  Philoso- 
phy of  the  Infinitesimal  Calculus"  (1896),  and  "Mathemat- 
ics as  a  Means  of  Culture"  (1902).  To  the  Quarterly, 
however,  he  was  an  invaluable  contributor.  His  articles 
were  of  an  unusual  literary  quality,  and,  in  spite  of  that 
fact,  they  always  came  on  time.  The  editor  believes  that 
nothing  in  this  journal  will  be  more  grievously  missed  than 
"Echoes  from  the  College  World."  And  there  is  no  other 
to  write  them. 

If  the  essence  of  a  gentleman  is  self-respect,  as  Mr. 
Shepard  wrote  when  an  undergraduate,  assuredly  LeGras 
had  this  characteristic.  His  associates  admire,  beyond  this 
quality,  though  inseparably  connected  with  it,  his  varied 
talents,  his  persistency  and  weight  of  conscience,  his  cour- 


*By  Professor  LeGras    these  words  are  not  emphasized.    The  editor 
takes  the  liberty  of  printing  them  in  capital  letters, 
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age,  his  sincerity  and  his  undeviating  devotion  to  any 
cause  he  had  at  heart.  Both  in  feeling  and  in  intellect, 
he  was  a  representative  product  of  the  College,  though  a 
representative  not  easy  to  equal,  and,  in  devotion  and  en- 
ergy, impossible  to  surpass. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Phrenocosmian  Anniversary  Din- 
ner last  spring,  he  sent  (March  7,  1912),  the  following 
letter: 

With  a  deep  sense  of  disappointment,  I  am  obliged,  by  physical 
disability,  to  deprive  myself  of  the  pleasure  of  attending  the 
Sixtieth  Birthday-Dinner  of  our  dear  Phrenocosmian  Society. 
However,  I  am  much  gratified  by  the  sight  of  my  name  in  the 
list  of  those  who  did  so  much  for  our  Society. 

The  words  Clionia  and  Phrenocosmia  stir  in  me  most  inter- 
esting and  refreshing  memories.  Those  two  societies  gave  me 
my  second  opportunity  of  feeling  a  little  of  the  life  of  the  Col- 
lege, which  was  to  be  mine.  There,  in  the  then  famous  Steinway 
Hall,  with  its  wonderfully  brilliant  side-lights  on  the  stage,  orated 
Man,  Sweezy,  Larremore,  Spencer,  and  some  others,  in  the 
great  Kelly  Debate  of  the  year,  on  some  English  property  ques- 
tion (for  we  made  world  politics  our  own)  before  a  large  and 
distinguished  audience.  Those  debaters  were  wonderful  men. 
Two  or  three  days  before,  I  had  had  my  first  taste  of  the  College 
in  Natural  History  Hall  (22nd  street)  in  answering  a  number 
of  questions  in  Algebra,  Geography,  History,  etc.,  answers  to 
which  were  fully  known  to  grown  men  who  stood  around. 

In  College  itself  the  two  Literary  Societies  were  among  the 
most  wonderful  influences  of  our  lives.  In  them,  and  about 
them,  we  discussed,  very  earnestly,  questions  of  poetry,  public 
economy,  science,  etc.,  such  as  they  came  upon  us,  and  with  a 
strong  desire,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  get  at  conclusions  which  we 
could  call  entirely  our  own. 

The  debates  between  the  two  societies  were  furious,  and 
stirred  the  College.  The  men  ransacked  the  College  library 
and  the  Astor  library  for  some  rare  volume  that  would  settle 
the  whole  matter.  We  were  almost  as  learned  then  as  we  are 
now.  The  Society  Monthly  Magazines  were  filled  with  brilliant 
articles,  contributed  by  anonymous  authors,  who  probably 
wrote  at  night,  as  they  had  no  other  time  to  spare.  I've  some- 
times thought  that  some  of  the  hours  of  the  professors  of  those 
days  would  have  been  brightened  if  they  had  had  an  opportunity 
of  reading  these  articles. 

The  Societies,  too,  in  my  day,  were  the  best  means  we  had 
of  social  acquaintance  and  pastime.    Friendships  were  made  that 
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have  l;i><tcil.  ;ui>l.  ;i>^  I've  said,  fruitful  vi-cds  of  pleasant  uk-uio- 
rics  were  plantcil.  When  I  was  a  sophoindic  ( i.  «•.,  a  youup  man 
who  lonps  to  bo  something  else),  we  celebrated  the  Twenty-litlh 
Anniversary  of  our  StKiety  by  a  wt>ndcrful  public  meeting  in 
the  Academy  of  Music,  in  which  every  seat  was  occupied,  and 
espceially  the  operatic  boxes,  by  our  attractive  ladies — all  to 
listen  to  twelve  or  fifteen  speeches  by  us.  Surely  we  outdid 
Clionia  that  nipht.  Afterwards  wc  filled  Irving  Place,  and  the 
City  of  New  York  knew  that  C.  C.  N.  Y.  was  the  ("oUepc  of 
All  the  People. 

Well,  I  hope  the  Society  will  have  a  great  time  on  .'\i)ril  13th. 
Let  the  beginning  be  at  the  hour  set,  and  early,  and  the  ending 
not  too  early.  There  will  be  no  college  bell  that  night,  and  so 
the  last  debater  need  not  shorten  his  summing  u]). 

To  my  mind  there  is  nothing  so  entrancing  as  a  summing  up 
of  a  few  statements  that  have  not  erred  on  the  side  of  elabo- 
ration. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  continued  success  of  Phrenocosmia, 
I  am. 

Faithfully  yours  and  the  Society's, 

Gt 'STAVE  LeGras. 

The  foregoinc;  letter  shows  how  dcei)ly  interested  Le- 
Gras was  in  his  literary  society.  He  was  also  interested 
in  college  journalism.  One  incident  in  his  journalistic 
career  is  of  especial  import  as  giving  a  view  of  his  char- 
acter, of  his  earnestness,  honesty  and  loyalty.  In  his 
senior  year  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  College  Echo. 
The  managing  editor  of  that  paper  had  been  suspended 
by  the  President  for  having  published  an  article  reflecting 
in  a  mild  way  on  some  of  the  tutors  who  made  a  practice 
of  parading  around  in  Chapel,  really  creating  more  disor- 
der than  any  they  w^ere  on  the  lookout  to  suppress.  Le- 
Gras heard  of  the  suspension  as  he  entered  the  college 
building  one  morning  and,  boiling  with  indignation,  asked 
the  first  man  he  met,  who  happened  to  be  James,  the  De- 
pository Assistant,  whether  it  was  true  that  Pollitzer  had 
been  suspended  for  an   article   published  in  the   College 

paper.    "Yes,"  replied  James.    "Well,  it's  a shame!", 

blurted  out  LeGras.  James  immediately  reported  this  re- 
mark to  the  General ;  LeGras  was  summoned  to  the  ofifice, 
repeated  that  he  thought  the  suspension  of  his  friend  "an 
outrage"  because  he  had  written  the  offending  article  him- 
self, and  w^as  thereupon  suspended  by  the  President  for 
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his  language  in  criticism  of  the  authorities.  Thus  was 
audacity  suppressed  in  those  days.  LeGras  was  a  safe 
honor  man  at  that  time,  and  suspension  was  a  serious 
matter  to  him.  Happily,  however,  wiser  counsels  pre- 
vailed in  the  office,  and  he  was  reinstated  with  only  a  few 
hours'  rustication. 

An  incident  like  this,  kindly  communicated  by  Dr.  Pol- 
litzer,  a  classmate  of  the  Professor's,  shows  more  than 
many  words  the  sterling  honor  of  the  man.  His  kindness 
will  be  more  fully  illustrated  in  the  appreciations  which 
follow.  On  the  whole,  his  life  was  happy.  It  was  an  intel- 
lectual life  and  a  life  devoted  to  ideals.  In  addition  he  was 
blessed  with  a  happy  marriage.  On  December  28,  1904, 
he  espoused  Alice  Mary  Loeb  in  New  Orleans,  and,  short 
though  it  was,  no  wedded  life  could  have  been  more  ideal 
than  theirs. 

The  editor  of  the  Quarterly  can  add  little  to  the  tributes 
which  follow,  tributes  of  friends,  colleagues  and  pupils. 
He  can  simply  say  that  this  man,  both  in  personal  rela- 
tionships and  in  college  relationships,  was  superlative,  and 
cannot  be  replaced. 

Ai.um:ni  Memorial.  • 

At  an  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Associate  Alumni  of  The 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  held  at  the  College  on 
the  11th  of  October,  1912,  the  following  memorial  was 
unanimously  adopted: 

The  Associate  Alumni  of  The  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York  are  desirous  herewith  of  expressing  their  pro- 
found and  peculiar  esteem  and  admiration  for  the  life  and 
character  of  the  late  Professor  Gustave  LeGras,  M.S.,  of 
the  Class  of  1879. 

When  he  died,  on  the  23rd  of  July  last,  after  a  lingering 
illness,  borne  throughout  with  Spartan  fortitude  and  char- 
acteristic cheerfulness,  he  was  but  fifty-four  years  of  age. 
Twenty-eight  of  these  were  spent  in  the  service  of  his 
Alma  Mater. 

Born  in  New  York  City  of  French  parentage  on  Janu- 
ary 24,  1858,  he  owed  his  education  as  boy  and  youth  to 
the  city  of  his  birth,  and  he  nobly  repaid  the  debt  by  life- 
long and  ardent  consecration  to  the  cause  of  public  educa- 
tion.   As  an  instance  of  his  ability  as  a  schoolboy,  his  class 
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report  ior  I-\-l)i"ii;ir\'.  1S7.\  in  liis  (iianimar  School,  "old 
No.  55."  pave  him  l.-llO  marks  out  of  a  j^ossihlc  1,410. 
ami.  of  course,  rctunied  him  as  "Xo.  1"  of  his  class.  .As  an 
undergraduate,  he  was  hoth  editor  of  and  coiitriluitor  to  his 
class  paper,  "The  Mrfror,"  and  the  collci^e  paper  of  his 
lime.  "The  College  Kchn."  He  twice  rei^resciited  the  Piireu- 
ocosmian  Society  in  joint  I^ehate  and  was  its  President. 
He  was  a  Junior  l^\hil)itor,  and  delivered  the  l-'onrth  Hon- 
orary Oration  at  Comnicnccnunt.  He  took  the  I\i}4^g"s 
Essay  Prize  in  his  Senior  Year. 

He  taught  .Algebra,  Geometry  and  Tiigononu'tr)-  in  tiie 
Evening  High  School.  On  examination  for  his  Teacher's 
Certificate,  he  took  an  average  of  94i'o  per  cent. 

In  1883,  four  years  after  his  graduation,  having  sj)ent 
one  year  at  Columbia  Law  School,  he  returned  to  the 
College  as  an  instructor.  From  1897  to  1905,  he  was  As- 
sistant Professor;  and  from  1905  to  his  death  Associate 
Professor.  It  was  in  the  Department  of  Mathematics  that 
his  working  life  was  spent.  The  subject  was  a  passion 
with  him.  To  fit  himself  more  thoroughly  for  his  task  he 
did  private  post-graduate  work  under  the  personal  and  in- 
terested direction  of  Professor  Sylvester  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  The  extensive  collection  of  books,  pamphlets 
and  periodicals  on  his  chosen  subject,  which,  at  his  desire, 
has  been  given  to  the  College,  testifies  to  the  range  and 
thoroughness  of  his  interest  in  that  field. 

Two  of  his  papers  read  before  our  chapter  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  one  on  "Evolution  and  Philosophy  of  the  Infini- 
tesimal Calculus,"  read  in  1896,  and  the  other  on  "Math- 
ematics as  a  Means  of  Culture,"  read  in  1902,  have  been 
published,  and  they  attest  his  love  of  the  subject  and  the 
clearness  and  charm  of  his  style.  He  was  known  as  a 
mathematician  outside  of  the  College.  His  name  appears 
in  Cattell's  American  Men  of  Science,  being  credited  to 
Mathematics.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  a  member  of  the 
American  Mathematical  Society,  and  a  member  and  officer 
of  the  Association  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  of  the  Mid- 
dle States,  to  which  he  rendered  important  service  as 
chairman  of  its  committee  on  courses.  He  had  peculiar 
gifts  as  a  teacher.  He  was  able  to  make  an  inherently 
dry  subject  popular  with  his  classes  by  the  contagious  in- 
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tensity  of  his  own  conviction  as  to  its  importance,  the 
geniality  of  his  ever  ready,  playful  humor,  but,  above  all, 
by  the  inimitable  sincerity  of  his  personal  interest  in  each 
and  every  one  of  his  "boys."  They  felt  that  he  was  their 
friend  and  that  their  welfare  and  success  were  dear  to  his 
heart. 

No  better  tribute  could  be  given  to  Gustave  LeGras  as 
a  man  and  a  teacher  than  that  expressed  in  a  letter  from  a 
former  pupil  of  his  sent  to  the  Neiu  York  Times  of  July  30th 
last. 

Professor  LeGras  was  a  man  of  broad  scholarship  and  culture, 
nor  was  his  horizon  bounded  by  the  narrow  confines  of  his  own 
subject.  He  was  fully  conversant  with  the  various  branches  of 
art,  science,  literature  and  philosophy.  To  those  who  knew  him 
his  merits  need  no  lauding.  His  unfailing  courtesy,  his  kindly 
sympathy,  his  genial  disposition,  and  his  high  sense  of  justice, 
were  the  delight  of  all  whose  good  fortune  it  was  to  come  under 
his  instruction.  His  generous  assistance  was  always  at  the  dis- 
posal of  those  who  sought  it.  Modest,  outspoken,  straightfor- 
ward, with  enmity  for  none,  with  a  cheery  word  for  all,  he  en- 
deared himself  to  everyone  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

But  mathematics  was  not  the  all-engrossing  subject  of 
our  late  associate's  life.  He  had  one  supreme  passion  and 
that  was  The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  in- 
terests of  our  Alma  Mater  were  his  meat  and  drink.  More 
than  for  any  other  thing,  almost  more  than  for  any  person 
in  the  world,  he  cared  for  the  City  College  and  consecrated 
his  energies  to  its  advancement. 

The  Faculty  of  the  institution  know,  as  we  cannot,  what 
an  influential,  active,  and  devoted  part  was  his  in  every  for- 
ward movement,  in  every  enlargement  of  the  activities  of 
the  College.  He  rendered  valuable  service  as  Chairman 
of  the  Faculty's  Committee  on  the  Relations  of  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York  to  the  High  Schools.  While 
only  a  few  years  ago,  over  95  per  cent,  of  the  students 
matriculating  at  the  College  came  from  our  own  High 
School,  or  Sub-Freshman  Department,  Townsend  Harris 
Hall,  last  month,  as  a  result,  in  large  part,  of  his  devoted 
labors,  more  students  entered  the  College  from  outside 
High  Schools,  (some  twenty  High  Schools  in  all),  than 
from  Townsend  Harris  Hall. 
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N\)  faculty  meetings  were  too  loner,  no  Coininiltcc  worlc 
too  arduous,  iio  clerical  or  secret arial  business  loo  dry  and 
uninteresting  for  him.  In  the  latter  years,  when  impaired 
health  was  hepinninj^  to  sap  his  none  too  rni^^i^ed  phvsical 
streni^th,  there  was  no  slackenini^  in  the  amount  or  variety 
of  his  many-sided  acti\ities  in  ct^nneclion  with  any  and 
every  matter  that  involved  his  beloved  ("olli\i;e. 

Xaturally.  his  services  as  as  alumnus  were  unstinted. 
It  is  to  him  that  wc  owe  the  formaticui  of  the  Secretaries' 
AssociaticMi.  which  is  destined  to  do  so  much  to  keej)  the 
Aliunni  in  touch  with  their  Alma  Mater.  lie  was  its  only 
president  and  he  organized  its  dinners.  The  annual  din- 
ners of  our  association  were  always  matters  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  him.  As  Corresponding  Secretary  of  our  Chap- 
ter of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  he,  again,  was  constant  and  de- 
voted. 

From  the  institution  of  the  City  College  Qfautkuly,  for 
many  years,  he  wrote  the  department  entitled  "Echoes 
from  the  College  World."  pages  of  editorial  comment  sug- 
gested by  his  reading  of  the  college  press.  These  w^ere  an 
unfailing  delight.  They  had  ripe  wisdom,  genial  humor, 
wit.  a  wealth  of  well-bred  allusion,  and  a  real  distinction 
of  style.  And  he  often  contributed  a  graceful  or  humorous 
essay  to  the  undergraduate  paper,  The  College  Mercury. 

An  institution,  it  has  been  said,  is  but  the  lengthened 
shadow  of  a  man.  In  Gustave  LeGras'  person  and  life- 
long devotion,  the  spirit  of  The  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York  was  incarnated  as,  perhaps,  in  no  other  man. 
We  shall  miss  him  and  feel  the  need  of  him  in  many  differ- 
ent ways.  Personally,  he  was  most  attractive,  a  delight- 
ful companion,  and,  above  all,  a  perfect  gentleman,  almost 
old-fashioned  in  his  careful  courtesy  and  sense  of  decorum. 
We  are  glad  and  honored  to  have  known  him  and  we  de- 
plore the  loss  that  his  death  entails  to  the  College,  to  the 
Alumni  and  to  the  cause  of  education  at  large. 

The  Gamma  Chapter  of  New  York  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Gamma  Chapter  of  New 
York  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  held  November  20,  1912,  the 
following  memorial  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Since  our  last  meeting,  a  peculiarly  keen  and  heavy  be- 
reavement has  fallen  upon  the  Chapter.     On  the  23rd  day 
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of  July,  1912,  peaceful  death  came  to  end  the  long  suffer- 
ings of  our  Brother  Gustave  LeGras,  of  the  Class  of  1879 
of  The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Master  of  Sci- 
ences, Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  College, 
and  for  many  years  Corresponding  Secretary  of  this  Chap- 
ter. 

As  fellow-student  or  fellow-alumnus,  as  his  pupil  or  his 
colleague,  every  member  of  the  Chapter  has  known  Pro- 
fessor LeGras,  and,  while  he  fully  earned  and  gladly  held 
the  esteem  and  afTection  of  all  of  us,  it  is  the  simplest 
truth  to  say  that  those  who  have  known  him  longest  and 
best  have  loved  him  most. 

His  undergraduate  record  was  brilliant.  He  won  the 
Riggs  Essay  and  other  prizes;  he  was  selected  as  one  of 
the  orators  at  every  public  appearance  of  his  Class  and  of 
his  Society,  the  Phrenocosmian;  and  he  was  the  fourth 
Honor-man  of  his  Class  at  its  Commencement. 

His  life  work  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  College. 
Post-graduate  study  brought  him  reputation  outside  of  the 
College  and  enabled  him  to  add  to  the  lustre  of  its  records. 
His  name  is  recorded  among  those  of  the  leading  mathe- 
maticians of  the  country  in  Cattell's  American  Men  of 
Science,  and  appears  on  the  lists  of  ofificers  and  committees 
of  various  learned  and  professional  societies. 

As  a  member  of  the  Faculty,  his  labors  were  important, 
onerous,  well  and  cheerfully  performed,  and  happily  fruit- 
ful. He  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the  movement  which  re- 
sulted in  the  creation  of  Assistant  and  Associate  Profes- 
sors and  their  inclusion  in  the  larger  Faculty  of  to-day. 
The  recent  remarkable  and  significant  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  matriculants  prepared  at  other  High  Schools  than 
our  own  Townsend  Harris  Hall  testifies  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  work  of  his  Faculty  Committee  on  the  Rela- 
tions of  the  College  to  the  High  Schools ;  and  constantly, 
in  addition  to  his  administrative  labors,  he  was  a  brilliant, 
helpful,  and  inspiring  teacher  of  a  rigorous  subject.  When 
his  beloved  colleague  and  friend.  Professor  Sim,  succeeded 
to  the  Chair  of  Mathematics  and,  because  of  his  pre-eminent 
executive  ability,  was  retained  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
as  head  of  Townsend  Harris  Hall,  Professor  LeGras,  with 
characteristic  devotion  and  loyalty,  assumed  and  carried 
on,  until  compelled  to  discontinue  work,  the  teaching  func- 
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lions  of  tijc  head  «•(  the  1  )r|)art iiK-nt .  with  no  increase  in 
remuneration  other  tlian  the  consciousness  of  a  hii^li  and 
responsible  ihity  well  perfot  ineil. 

From  his  student  days  on,  he  was  a  {generous  and  wel- 
come contributor  to  the  various  college  journals.  From 
the  foundation  of  Thk  City  Coi.i.kok  (Jiakti  ki.y  until  his 
last  illness,  he  was  one  of  its  principal  workinj^  editors, 
contributing^  to  each  number  the  entire  department  en- 
titled "b-choes  from  the  College  World,"  written  in  the  style 
of  the  classic  "Easy  Chair"  of  Harper's  Marjaziitc,  and  con- 
taining genial,  wise,  witty,  aiid  suggestive  essays,  disquisi- 
tions, and  cduserics  on  topics  brought  to  his  notice  by  the 
current  college  press,  delightful  little  masterpieces  of  their 
kind,  with  a  certain  charm  and  distinction  of  style. 

He  recognized  the  value  to  the  College  of  the  rapidly 
growing  army  of  its  graduates  as  a  medium  not  only  of 
proclaiming  their  own  and  their  Alma  Mater's  achieve- 
ments, but  also  of  organizing  a  powerful  body  for  influ- 
ence upon  public  opinion,  and  for  festal  or  serious  assem- 
bly; and  founded  the  Secretaries'  Association  of  the  Col- 
lege, becoming  its  first  President  and  actively  pushing  its 
work  until  his  death.  The  valuable  service  which  this 
Association  promises  will  be  a  lasting  monument  to  his 
college  patriotism. 

The  love  and  loyalty  he  bore  the  College  found  another 
manifestation  in  his  civic  patriotism.  He  loved  and  was 
proud  of  the  City,  and  had  a  fine  and  abiding  faith  in  our 
democratic  institutions.  For  many  years  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  local  Good  Government  Club,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  its  work  and  joined  and  contributed  to  other  non- 
partisan clubs  and  organizations,  which  had  for  their  object 
the  good  of  the  commonwealth.  He  took  pride  in  his  citi- 
zenship, accepted  its  duties  seriously,  and  cast  his  last 
ballot  when  he  was  too  feeble  to  go  unassisted  to  the  polls. 

For  many  years  he  was  Corresponding  Secretary  of  this 
Chapter,  performing  all  his  duties  w-ith  characteristic  fidel- 
ity, faithfully  attending  all  our  meetings,  and  adding  to 
them  the  charm  of  his  alert  intellect,  his  courteous  atten- 
tion, and  his  cheerful  welcome. 

We  recall  with  pride  that  it  was  before  this  Chapter  that 
he  read  a  paper  on  the  "Evolution  and  Philosophy  of  the 
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Infinitesimal  Calculus,"  May  4,  1896,  and  another  on 
"Mathematics  as  a  Means  of  Culture,"  April  23,  1902. 

But,  in  addition  to  and  above  all  his  laborious  and  fruit- 
ful performances  and  achievements,  there  shall  be  cherished 
by  us  the  dear  and  persistent  memory  of  the  accom- 
plished gentleman  of  the  old  school,  with  a  fine,  old-fash- 
ioned French  courtesy  and  considerateness,  a  fastidious  dis- 
tinction of  manner  and  of  language,  a  limitless,  sincere,  and 
manly  kindness.  He  was  a  consummate  friend.  The  essence 
of  his  life  in  its  every  relation  was  loyalty.  His  nature  and 
his  life  were  singularly  pure,  his  ideals  were  noble,  and  his 
devotion  to  his  work,  his  Alma  Mater,  his  chiefs,  his  col- 
leagues, his  fellow  alumni,  this  Chapter,  and  his  friends, 
unstinted  and  entire.  Whoever  was  so  highly  privileged 
as  to  be  admitted  to  the  favor  of  his  hospitality  rejoiced  in 
the  beauty  and  the  lovingness  of  his  home  life.  His  too- 
frail  body  gallantly  supported  a  keen  and  lofty  intellect 
and  a  great  and  tender  heart. 

So  we,  his  brothers  in  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  in  sincerity  and 
sadness  bear  tribute  to  his  compelling  qualities  and  his 
many  excellences  and  to  our  own  personal  and  collective 
loss,  and  we  tender  our  respectful  sympathy  to  his  devoted 
wife,  whose  loving  and  untiring  ministrations  eased  for 
him  the  burden  of  those  two  long  years  of  constant,  hope- 
less pain,  borne  with  his  own  peculiar  cheerfulness  and 
heroism. 

Lewis  Sayre  Burchard  '77 . 

The  felicitously  chosen  words  inscribed  on  Professor 
Werner's  Jubilee  medal  may  be  well  applied  to  this  loyal 
and  admiring  colleague  of  the  "golden-hearted"  Scholar, 
Teacher,  Friend.  Others  will  write  of  his  labors  and 
achievements  as  scholar  and  teacher.  How  eagerly  I  used 
to  look  for  his  little  essays,  his  "Echoes,"  in  this  very 
Quarterly.  He  had  a  style,  "the  gay  Science,"  of  keen  and 
kindly  comment.  But,  again,  some  one  else  must  speak  of 
his  writing.  Let  me,  happier,  talk  all  too  inadequately,  of 
the  friend. 

My  recollections  begin  with  his  Freshman  Year.  The 
Class  of  '79  came  in  heralded  by  pleasant  reports  of  the 
brilliancy  of  its  members.  Even  in  their  "Introductory" 
Year,  we  had  heard  of  their  literary  performances  upon  the 
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llal^  oi  I^rnfcssDr  Scutt's  \  ioc-ifj^al  tliioiu'.  Tlicrc  were 
poets  aiiu)ny^  thoin.  niiiior  said,  TluMxhue  I\cs.  aiul  I^nicst 
Meriiipton,  and  others — and  'J  iitor  l-'islier  told  ns  tliat  a 
poem  of  l''.rnest  Perrin's  ie:id  in  that  sidj-chaprl  of  the 
"Scottish  Rite."  was  "ahsohitcly    Miltonic." 

We  used  to  liave  chiss  i)apers  in  those  (hi)s.  75  had  its 
lUuhjct  and  its  Firefly,  of  which  llenry  Jenkins,  now  one 
of  the  City's  Superintendents  of  luhication,  and  W  ill)ur 
Larreniore,  now  e(Htor  of  77/r  Xcw  York  Jjmr  Journal,  were, 
respectively, the  editors;'/?  had  its  Musfjuilo,iin(]  '78  its/'V.s- 
tivc  Flea,  the  latter  edited  hy  the  late  Gcorj;-e  Hardy,  after- 
ward Professor  Mott's  predecessor  in  the  chair  of  luiglish. 
These,  as  may  be  surmised,  were  not  very  serious;  but  '79, 
even  as  "Introductories,"  joined  the  journalistic  ranks  with 
quite  a  "literary"  paper.  The  Meteor,  and  revelled  in  essays 
and  poems  by  the  men  above  named,  and  Daw,  and  Cooper, 
and  Pollitzer,  all  class  leaders,  and  others,  and  peer  among 
them — Sidney  among  the  Elizabethans — LeGras.  He  had 
come  from  a  famous  Grammar  School,  No.  55,  "The  Old 
20th  Street  School."  as  its  boys  and  the  rest  of  us  used  to 
call  it  (where  the  top-grade  teacher,  who  prepared  boys 
for  College,  Thomas  Jefferson  Meighan,  was  celebrated 
for  the  excellence  of  his  candidates,  and  was  the  renowned 
rival  of  George  Moore,  and  of  Charles  Gates,  John  Forbes, 
John  Oddy,  and  the  beloved  Andrew  Whiteside,  of  my 
school,  "Old  No.  35,  of  13th  Street:"  and  the  French-Amer- 
ican boy  came  to  us  with  a  head-of-the-class  record  behind 
him. 

Beginning  then,  my  memories  spin  along  pleasantly 
through  nearly  thirty-seven  years;  and,  looking  back,  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  face  we  saw  such  a  little 
while  ago  upon  that  bed  of  pain,  lighting,  as  always,  in  its 
smile  of  affectionate  greeting,  ever  changed  very  much 
from  that  of  the  brilliantly-promising  Freshman.  Certain- 
ly, together,  neither  of  us  ever  grew  much  older,  although 
he  "toiled  terribly,"  and  had  a  way  of  passing  behind  him 
any  quantity  of  complicated,  bothersome,  detailed  work, 
all  smoothly  finished,  silently,  effectively,  without  fuss  or 
friction,  that  reminded  one  of  American  automatic  machin- 
ery, like  the  match  and  shoe  machines,  the  Hoe  Press,  and 
the  like.  With  reams  done  and  to  do,  there  sat  the  inde- 
fatigable LeGras,  as  cheery  and  welcoming  as  a  May  morn. 
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He  was  slight  and  fine  of  build.  Some  cruel,  blundering 
accident  had  crippled  him  in  youth,  so  that  he  had  to  walk 
with  a  stout  stick,  but  it  adds  to  my  first  and  never-chang- 
ing picture  or  mental  impression  of  him  a  constant,  admir- 
ing recognition  of  his  gallant,  undaunted  acceptance  of  a 
handicap.  A  gay,  Gallic,  laughing  courage  was  in  the  very 
fibre  and  soul  of  him,  so  that  the  vision  of  his  quick,  light, 
cane-supported  walk  is  inextricably  blended  with  the  grate- 
ful memory  of  his  unfailing,  welcoming  smile.  Through 
his  glittering,  thick-lensed  glasses,  his  dark  eyes  were  very 
keen,  though  tender  and  expressive,  when  the  glasses  were 
removed.  His  profile  was  chiselled,  distinguished,  and  of 
a  virile  beauty.  His  eyebrows  were  finely  curved  and  by 
this  most  eloquent  feature,  as  William  Archer  calls  it  in  his 
monograph  on  Sir  Henry  Irving,  he  lent  naunces  of  com- 
ment and  emphasis  to  his  speaking.  His  forehead  was 
surmounted  with  a  tumultuous  outshoot,  a  sort  of  uncon- 
querable brush,  of  silken,  straight,  black  hair,  that  never 
yielded  in  color  or  quantity  to  the  touch  of  Time,  and  his 
brow  had  a  vivid,  alert  intellectuality — a  promise  of  fine, 
high,  intense  enthusiasm.  A  well-bred,  well-cut  nose,  pe- 
culiarly delicate,  mobile  lips,  really,  a  femininely  beautiful 
mouth,  and  a  strong,  slender,  finely-modelled  chin,  com- 
pleted a  well-balanced,  sculpturesque  profile.  He  had  a 
noble  head. 

Peculiarly  personal  to  him  was  his  alertness.  No  fat, 
no  phlegm,  no  superfluous  flesh — you  could  as  easily  have 
fattened  a  greyhound.  He  seemed  always  "trained  fine" 
for  intellectual  activity.  A  rapier,  a  Toledo  blade,  of  a 
man,  he  had  nothing  of  the  bludgeon,  of  the  "big  stick,"  in 
his  make-up,  rather  the  Damascus  sword,  that  could  di- 
vide a  silken  scarf  floating  down  in  the  air  or  cleave  an  iron 
bar;  Saladin  rather  than  Richard,  but  with  a  leonine  heart. 

Though  for  the  sake  of  good  fellowship  he  could  wield  a 
Stein  in  good  Burschen  fashion  and  "rub  a  Salamander" 
with  the  best  of  us  at  Compton's  or  Werner's  Jubilee 
Commers,  one  rather  loves  to  picture  him  daintily  enjoying 
some  rare  old  chateau  wine,  un  grand  cru,  in  a  delicate  glass, 
warming  it  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  holding  its  clear 
garnet  star  to  the  light — for  his  key  was  French  rather 
than  Teutonic. 
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Slipht  as  he  was.  he  was  all  steel,  elastic,  vibrant,  .i  foil 
always  t  ti  ijiinlc,  atul.  when  it  came  to  wtirk.  his 

" — strength  was  as  the  strenj^th  nf  ten. 
Because  his  heart  was  pure." 

Some  one  said  of  T.ord  Hr()nj.:^liam.  C(>nii>aring  his  frail, 
parchment-visaged  scrap  of  a  self  with  the  typical,  florid, 
bulky  luiglishman.  that,  at  the  end  of  thirty  hours'  grind 
over  papers,  he  would  be  "as  fresh  as  ]iaint"  anrl  ready  to 
go  into  the  House  and  do  battle,  while  Mr.  Rosygills,  with 
"only  a  sporting  constitution,"  would  have  collapsed  after 
ten  hours  of  it.  So,  no  matter  wdiat  work  lay  behind  or 
ahead  of  him  or  piled  around  him.  let  but  Sir  Friend  enter, 
and  up  sprang,  alert  antl  alive,  that  gay  and  indomitable 
welcome. 

Perhaps  the  friend's  face  was  his  stimulant,  for,  certainly, 
friendship — or,  perhaps,  more  justly  and  more  broadly, 
JoynJiy — w^as  the  wine,  the  urge,  the  w'ell-spring  of  his  life. 
Now  that  he  walks  its  streets  no  more,  this  town,  for  me 
at  least,  yes,  for  hundreds  of  us,  is  greatly  poorer  by  the 
loss  of  that  rarest  treasure,  a  flawless  friend. 

But  we  know  tiiat  he  was  just  as  readily  and  as  finely 
loyal  to  what  he  held  dear  as  he  was  to  whom  he  held  dear — 
to  his  ideals,  his  work,  above  all,  always,  to  his,  to  this,  Col- 
lege. To  the  "three-headed  lady"  that  I  used  to  joke 
about,  he  really,  consciously,  gave  his  life,  his  labor  and  his 
love.  Like  a  subaltern  to  his  flag — or,  more  intimately, 
his  regiment — a  lieutenant  to  his  first  ship,  a  true  lover  to 
his  life's  queen,  a  pure  and  ardent  young  priest  of  an- 
tiquity to  his  goddess  or  of  the  Middle  Age  to  "Our  Lady," 
he  was  a  joyous  devotee.  With  him,  Ahna  Mater  w'as  no 
conventional  phrase.  He  literally  meant  it,  benign,  beloved 
Mother.  It  was  he,  and  not  so  very  long  ago,  that  first 
taught  me  to  write  the  the  before  "College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,"  even  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  with  a  capi- 
tal "T."  That  was  significant.  And  I  never  do  it  now 
without  thinking  of  him  with  a  heart  smitten  suddenly 
tender. 

Of  refinement,  enthusiasm,  loyalty  all  compact,  and  each 
raised  to  the  highest  power,  austere,  pure  as  dew,  delicate- 
ly feasting  on  the  best  things  of  the  spirit  and  of  the  Jovian, 
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ctystal,  upper  air  of  the  mind,  he  passed  nobly  through 
his  life.  The  first  and  the  last  lines  of  Wordsworth's  su- 
preme sonnet  on  Milton  fall  now  above  his  grave  like 
palm  leaves  culled  peculiarly  for  him.     His 

"soul  was  like  a  star  and  dwelt  apart,"  and 
"The  lowliest  duties  on  itself  did  lay." 

Yet  they  convey  nothing  of  the  gallant  affectionateness 
of  the  man.  Sans  peur  et  sans  reproche,  there  was  yet  al- 
ways the  gay  laugh  of  Picardy  or  Languedoc,  the  soldier- 
troubadour's  arm  over  your  shoulder  or,  blade  in  hand, 
ready  at  your  side  against  any  odds,  and  at  night  the 
shared  crust  and  stoup  of  wine,  thoughtful,  winged  words 
from  the  heart  by  the  vedette's  little  fire,  half  of  his  cloak, 
and  then,  sweet  dreams  to  you,  comrade. 

What  dear  and  dainty  feasts  he  so  often  bade  me  to  in 
his  well-loved,  well-ordered  home,  where 

"The  lamp  of  Love  hung  over  all." 

Dearly  do  I  remember  the  long,  long  talks,  from  which 
I  always  walked  away  repentantly,  recalling  my  inconsid- 
erate greediness  of  his  time  and  his  converse  and  the  early 
hour  that  must  see  him  indomitably  toiling  up  the  slope 
of  St.  Nicholas  Terrace.  Unconsciously,  of  course,  and 
because  of  his  constant  love  of  the  great  Professor,  it 
seemed  to  me  as  he  grew  older  that  he  talked,  or  tried  or 
tended  to  talk  like  our  crownM  Werner,  with  an  old 
French  or  a  Castilian  dignity,  while  ever  and  anon  the 
light  sword  of  humor  flashed  in  the  blue  smoke  of  our 
confab.  A  now  fondly-held  memory  is  of  his  sitting  in  his 
cosy  den  of  books,  reading  to  me  in  his  perfect  French, 
with  fastidious  crystalline  distinctness  and  a  fine  sonority, 
de  Heredia's  heroic  sonnets  of  the  steel-capped  Conquista- 
dores,  "Les  Conquerants," 

"Chaque  soir,  esperant.  des  lendemains  ^piques, 
L'azur  phosphorescent  de  la  mer  des  Tropiques 
Enchantait  leur  sommeil  d'un  mirage  dor6; 
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On   i)ciioln''>  :'\   1'   a\ant    di-s   Maiichcs   caravclles, 
lis  rcgartlaicnt  inontcr  en  iiii  cicl  ij^nor6 
Dii  fomi  (Ic  r  Ocoaii  dcs  ctoilcs  nom dies." 

or  Ihif^o's  "(hiitnrc,"  with  llic  liaunting  catlciicc  of  its  s(^m- 
brc  refrain. 

"Le  vent  qui  vivnf  a  trarrrs  hi  montagne  me  rcndra  fou\" 
Of  course.  I  reniembcr  him  best  in  the  old  Collcj^c — 
somehow,  my  memory  fails  to  I'lt  him  in  the  new — where, 
as  Junior  and  hVeshman.  then  as  Senior  and  Sophomore, 
and  then  as  humble  colleagues  on  the  teaching  force,  we 
were  of  the  many 

"crowtling  the  busy  places. 

Pacing  the  halls  where  other  feet  now  stand." 

Those  lines  set  me  to  turning  over  again,  for  the  twen- 
tieth time,  our  poet  Anderson's  stanzas  on  Professor  Bar- 
ton, which  LeGras  and  I  together  heard  read  at  our  Phren- 
ocosmian  Anniversary  in  1877,  and  I  am  surprised  to  find 
how  many  of  them  seem  to  spring  out  of  the  pages  at  me 
demanding  to  be  chosen  and  quoted  here  for  their  new  fit- 
tingness. 

"It  is  not  far,  that  Past;   for  we,  who  then 

Made  Alma  Mater  vocal  with  our  gladness, 
Have  not  exchanged  youth's  joy  for  age's  gladness, 
Nor  ceased  to   feel  that  we  are  yet  young  men. 

Still  do  our  pulses  bound,  our   full  veins  tingle 

With  the  quick  fire  of  youth.     And  yet  those  days. 
How  far  they  seem  and  dim!  and  through  the  haze 

Forms  of  the  living  and  the  dead  commingle. 

Strong  men,  whose  tide  of  strength  has  ebbed  away ; 
Frolicsome  boys,  who  must  be  boys  forever 
In  that  far  country  where  old  age  comes  never. 

And  those  whose  fame  is  at  its  noon  to-day." 
*        *        ♦ 

'And  now  to  these  we  join  another  name — " 

"*     *     *     *     eyes   quick   with  thought; 

Face  like  an  ancient  minstrel's,  dark  with  feeling; 

Manner  and  voice  the  mingled  traits  revealing 
Of  man's  and  woman's  nature  finely  wrought; — 
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'Tis  thus  I  see  him,  gleaming  in  the  distance; 

Thus  haloed  in  my  boyish  thought  he  stands. 

When  I  would  paint  him,  Memory  holds  my  hands, 
And  draws  the  outline  so,  with  sweet  insistence." 

*  *        * 

"*     *     *     *     clothed    in    kind    precision. 

Who  can   forget  the   swift-discerning  vision 
Which  pierced  the  shams  of  all  pretenders   there? 

"Who  can  forget  the  method  of  his  speaking, — 

The  shapely  words  of  a  well-ordered  mind?" 

"His  manner,  thoughtful,  reverent,  and  reserved, 
Melting  to  tender  speech  and  kind  demeanor; 
His  velvety  rebuke,  than  sharp  sword  keener, 

And  thrust  home  with  an  aim  that  never  swerved." 

*  *        * 

"And  yet  how  careful  he,  that  no  sharp  word. 

From  his  unguarded  lips  some  moment  breaking, 
Should  stir  a  sensitive  spirit  into  aching. 
Or  silence  combatant  not  fully  heard ! 

Strong  passions,  held  within  the  close  embraces 

Of  a  well-trained  and  consecrated  will; 

A  purpose  saying  to  the  flesh :  'Be  still !' 
Yet  filling  all  the  life  with  subtle  graces. 

A  good  man,  careful  never  to  transgress. 

Cherishing  conscience  as  a  priceless  treasure ; 
A  wise  man,  in  his  wisdom  finding  pleasure. 

And  in  beneficent  deeds  the  best  success. 

Thus  I  recall  him;  thus  you,  too,  have  found  him, 
I  doubt  not;  you,  who  through  the  changing  years 
Have  walked  beside  him,  knowing  his  hopes  and  fears, 

Watching  the  net  which  Destiny  wove  around  him. 

Through  all  the  changing  years,  with  head  and  heart 
He  labored  on,  fulfilling  every  duty — 
Eager  for  knowledge  and  high  thought  and  beauty. 

But  eager  most  of  all  to  do  his  part. 

A  loyal  soul,  who  took  delight  in  living, — 

He  should  have  walked  in  sunshine  all  the  way. 
Then  came  the  gentle  Summoner — 'his  day 

Was  changed  to  night,'  our  'joy  to  silent  grieving.' " 
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With  such  a  ijcnius  for  friciul.shii).  smh  a  iidIiIc  art  in 
its  cnlttvation.  such  love  in  its  cht■rishinJ,^  it  is  no  wonder 
that  his  last,  lin^orinLj,  painful  illness  should  have  been 
the  occasion  of  one  lonp  testiniou}-.  tribute,  and  triumph. 
Had  each  lovinp  tlunight  sent  him  been  a  petal,  he  would 
have  lain  on  a  new  couch  of  fresh  roses  every  day.  Could 
each  welcome  his  electric  soul  Hashed  into  you,  have  re- 
turned to  pivc  him  strength,  he  w(nild  be  alive  to-day  and 
for  many  a  day.  Mis  physicians  and  surji^eons,  who 
wrouj^ht  mightly,  were  chosen  of  his  old  friends,  but,  had 
thev  iteen  strangers,  he  would  have  won  them  into  the  en- 
chanted pale  of  his  high  and  precious  friendsliip  long  be- 
fore the  end  and  left  them,  too,  his  true  lovers.  In  hospital 
and  at  home,  his  little  army  gathered  again  and  again, 
gladly  returning,  for  his  pain  had  [wrought  him  rest  from 
his  labors,  a  precious,  bitterly-won  leisure,  a  Platonic  sym- 
posium, wherein  he  could  lie  at  length  and  pleasantly  dis- 
course. His  courtesy  and  his  fortitude  forbade  his  dolor 
and  his  weakness  to  vex  his  guest  with  anxiety,  and  by  his 
couch  or  his  bed  you  forgot  that  your  charming,  perfect 
host  was  a  great  sufferer.  Perhaps,  now,  his  friends  love 
to  flatter  themselves  that  his  pleasure  in  receiving  them 
helped  him  steel  his  nerves  and  play  without  visibly  winc- 
ing his  part  of  entertainer. 

Scholar,  writer,  speaker,  tireless  worker,  College  and 
City's  faithful  patriot  son — each  reached  less  high  than  the 
hero  of  that  plaintless,  cheerful,  gallant,  hospitable  endur- 
ing. Always  before,  through  all  his  years,  he  had  em- 
bodied Pater's  "jewel  flame"  of  life;  but,  during  those  long 
months  the  jewel  burned  in  a  tender-colored  light,  aspiring 
into  the  clear,  crowning  fire-tongues  of  very  martyrdom, 
none  the  less  exalted  and  sublime  because  borne — I  cannot 
escape  the  world — so  gaily,  at  least  when  his  friends  were 
there. 


"The  sun  said  to  the  laughing  sea, 
'Cease  thy  deep  wiling. 
Hast  thou  no  depth  in  thee 

Too  deep  for  smiling?' 
But  ever,  till  the  day  was  done. 
The  sea  turned  laughing  to  the  sun." 
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"But,  when  the  night  comes  and  the  storm, 

Can  he  discover 
What  tempests   wrack,   what   fears  deform 

His  laughing  lover? 
Ah!  vainly  Love  bids  Love  be  sad 
When  'tis  Love's  presence  makes  Love  glad." 

So  we  never  knew  a  tithe  of  w^hat  he  bore.  But,  resistless 
in  its  slow  approach  as  a  glacier  invading  some  sun-bathed, 
flowering  valley,  the  end  had  to  come. 

"The  lofty  flame  that  bore  him  up  so  long 
Died  in  the  ashes  of  humanity." 

And  this  young  prince  of  friendship,  overborne  at  last, 
turned  from  every  outstretched  helpless  hand,  and  fell 
asleep  where  he  had  so  often  and  so  bravely  welcomed  us. 
Dear  LaGras! — Galahad,  Montaigne,  Sidney,  Jonathan — 
wise,  pure,  ardent,  humorous,  loyal — "fidele  jusqu'  a  la  mort" 
— good-bye ! 

Charles  P.  Fagnani,  73. 

Gustave  LeGras  was  a  man  of  marked  personality. 

There  are  many  things  laudatory  and  appreciative  that 
could  be  said  of  him  and  will  be  said. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  first  two  aspects  of  his  char- 
acter, matters  perhaps  not  of  major  importance,  as  some 
might  think,  and  yet,  if  it  be  true  that  manners  make  the 
man,  everything  is  of  consequence  which  contributes  to 
the  total  impression  wherewith  any  one  of  us  affects  his 
fellows. 

One  characteristic  of  LeGras,  which  no  one  who  had  the 
slightest  dealings  with  him  could  fail  to  observe,  was  the 
courtesy  of  his  manner,  and  the  decorum  of  his  conduct. 

Even  the  mere  form  of  courtesy  is  as  refreshing  as  it 
is  rare  in  our  bustling,  hard-fisted  American  life,  but  Le- 
Gras had  more  than  the  form,  he  had  the  spirit  of  good- 
breeding.  He  was  polite  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 
He  was  never,  even  with  his  intimates,  forgetful  of  the 
amenities  of  life.  He  always  treated  one  en  grand  seigneur. 
There  was  something  almost  foreign,  continental,  in  the 
decorum  of  his  salutations  at  meeting  and  leave-taking. 
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All  llic  little  proprieties  of  life  and  intcrconr.sc  he  t)l)- 
scrvctl  with  the  j^^reatest  eare,  instinctively,  without  elTort 
or  parade. 

Of  course  it  follows  that  he  was  scnipvilously  careful  of 
his  personal  appearance,  always  well-dressed,  never  en 
deshabille,  mental  or  physical. 

Manners,  saroir  fairc,  elegance  of  conduct,  are  not  so 
common  among  us  that  we  should  fail  to  record  our  tri- 
bute of  appreciation  to  one  who  has  set  us  so  excellent  and 
attractive  an  example. 

The  other  element  of  charm  in  LeGras  was  his  playful 
humor.  He  could  be  caustic,  but  that  was  rare.  The  glow 
of  his  fancy  was  used  to  making  things  pleasant,  not  dis- 
agreeable. He  was  quick  at  repartee,  skilful  in  debate, 
tenacious  of  his  opinions,  but  pleasantly  and  genially  and 
good-naturedly.  It  was  this  trait  that  enlivened  his  class- 
room work  and  endeared  him  to  his  pupils.  He  did  not 
scold  them,  he  bantered;  he  did  not  lose  his  temper,  he 
might  be  sarcastic  almost,  but  quizzical  would  be  the 
better  term.  Humor  is  the  salt  of  social  intercourse.  The 
complete  absence  of  it,  fortunately  rare,  is  really  a  grievous 
defect  of  character.  LeGras  in  this  respect  was  richly 
endowed. 

I  should  like  in  closing  to  bear  a  w^ord  of  personal  testi- 
mony to  the  courage,  cheerfulness  and  noble  fortitude 
which  were  displayed  by  LeGras  throughout  his  long  and 
tedious  illness.  It  was  my  privilege  to  see  him  almost 
daily  in  the  German  hospital  and  afterward  in  his  home. 
Though  his  sufferings  at  times  were  great,  almost  unbear- 
able, rarely,  if  ever,  did  a  word  of  complaint  escape  from 
him.  His  cheerfulness  of  spirit  never  deserted  him,  nor  his 
kindly  concern  for  the  welfare  of  those  about  him.  Almost 
till  the  very  end  he  was  looking  forward  to  recovery  and 
planning  for  the  resumption  of  the  college  work  that  w^as 
so  dear  to  him.  There  were  times  w'hen  he  seemed  to 
realize  the  pathos  of  his  condition,  but  he  would  quickly 
recover  himself  and  resume  his  wonted  quiet  cheerfulness. 

It  w-as  his  looks  rather  than  his  manner  that  told  the 
pitiful  tale  of  the  gradual  ebbing  of  his  vitality.  LeGras 
was  a  brave,  stalwart  spirit.  At  no  time  was  this  more 
evident  than  in  his  clouded  latter  years. 
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Alfked  Jaeetzki,  '78. 
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I  first  knew  LeGras  when  we  were  both  students  at  the 
City  College.  We  were  not  classmates.  He  was  of  the 
Class  of  79  and  I  was  of  78,  and  our  intimacy  did  not 
begin  until  a  few  years  later;  but  I  knew  him,  of  course,  in 
our  undergraduate  days,  as  he  was  prominent  enough  to 
be  known  to  all  the  student  body.  He  was  a  student  of 
high  rank  and  his  performances  on  the  College  platform 
were  clean  cut  vigorous  utterances  that  made  an  impres- 
sion on  us  all.  He  was  a  skilled  debater,  alert,  resourceful 
and  well  informed,  altogether  a  hard  working  intelligent 
student  who  gave  great  promise  of  great  things  to  come. 

The  City  College  was  an  interesting  place  in  the  years 
1875-1879,  when  LeGras  was  a  student  there.  The  classes 
were  comparatively  small  and  the  College  graduated  then 
between  forty  and  fifty  young  men  each  year.  Every  man 
knew  every  other  man  in  his  class,  and  most  of  them  in- 
timately, and  we  all  knew  most  of  the  men  in  the  nearby 
classes.  There  was  great  intimacy  among  the  students 
and  a  tremendous  amount  of  class  spirit  and  rivalry  and 
great  college  loyalty;  and  then  too  as  we  emerged  from 
the  lower  classes  and  as  upper  classmen  came  under  the 
direct  charge  of  the  heads  of  each  department,  we  were  in  a 
position  to  know  our  instructors  well  and  they  knew  us  all 
as  individuals.  The  relationship  was  in  the  main  a  de- 
lightful one  and  a  source  of  great  inspiration  to  the  stu- 
dents, and  the  result  is  shown  in  the  character  of  the  grad- 
uates of  that  period.  We  were  an  enthusiastic  and  earnest 
body  of  young  men;  and  foremost  among  us  in  enthusiasm 
and  earnestness  stood  LeGras.  I  should  say  that  these 
two  qualities,  enthusiasm  and  earnestness,  were  the  two 
most  marked  characteristics  of  LeGras  in  his  undergrad- 
uate career,  and  they  remained  characteristic  of  him  all 
through  life,  ennobling  his  character  and  making  his  life 
one  of  unselfish  usefulness. 

I  first  learned  to  know  LeGras  well  in  the  year  1881 
when  we  both  went  to  Columbia  Law  School,  at  that  time 
presided  over  by  Professor  Dwight.  We  were  mem- 
bers of  the  same  Law  Club,  a  very  small  organization 
which  included  among  its  members  Mr.  Justice  Hughes, 
Hawkins,  McVeagh,  Godkin  and  others,  who  have  since 
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bcioinc  promiiuMit  ;i!  iho  Way.  I  .i'(  Iras  was  an  iiulnstiiDiis 
and  brilliant  law  stiKk-nt  and  timk  an  important  part  in 
the  meetings  of  the  Law  L  Inh  wlicrr  lethal  (piostions  were 
discussed  and  moot  cases  arj;nod.  At  this  time  he  began 
teaching  at  the  City  College,  but  he  found  that  he  could 
tiot  continue  his  law  studies  and  at  the  same  time  do  full 
justice  to  the  College  as  he  conceived  his  duty.  lie  was, 
perhaps,  unduly  sensitive  on  this  point,  as  many  other  men, 
at  that  time  anil  since,  have  tauglit  at  College  and  without 
neglecting  their  college  duties,  have  studied  law,  medicine 
or  some  other  profession.  But  LeGras  was  a  born  teacher, 
intensely  interested  in  his  work  as  a  teacher  and  moreover 
intensely  interested  in  the  College  and  its  advancement, 
and  having  once  assumed  the  role  of  a  teacher,  even  though 
it  were  originally  intended  only  as  a  temporary  occupation 
and  means  of  livelihood,  he  was  too  conscientious  to  let 
his  work  suffer  by  reason  of  other  occupations  or  aims. 
Moreover,  once  embarked  on  the  career  of  teaching,  he 
became  too  absorbed  in  his  work  to  find  time  for  anything 
else.  Teaching  with  him  was  a  noble  profession.  He  saw 
its  opportunities  and  recognized  fully  its  responsil)ilities, 
and  as  he  never  did  things  in  a  half  hearted  way  he  gave  up 
the  study  of  the  law  and  devoted  his  life  to  the  task  he  had 
taken  up,  that  of  teaching  at  the  City  College. 

I  have  always  felt  that  LeGras  would  have  been  a 
brilliant  success  at  the  Bar,  and  have  often  regretted  that 
he  did  not  continue  his  legal  studies  and  engage  in  the 
practice  of  the  law.  But  had  he  done  so  the  College  would 
have  lost  a  teacher  who,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  was  a 
source  of  inspiration  to  its  students  and  a  tireless  worker 
for  the  College. 

My  intimacy  with  LeGras,  which  began  when  we  were 
law  students  together  under  Professor  Dwight,  continued 
down  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Duringall  of  that  time  I  never 
knew  the  earnestness  or  enthusiasm  of  which  I  have  spoken 
as  so  characteristic  of  him,  to  abate  one  jot.  They  con- 
tinued to  be  his  most  prominent  qualities.  There  was  one 
other  prominent  characteristic  of  LeGras — his  many  sided- 
ness.  His  versatility  and  the  breadth  and  extent  of  his 
learning  and  of  his  interests  were  truly  remarkable. 

Of  mathematics  he  had.  of  course,  a  profound  knowl- 
edge, and  he  kept  up  to  date  on  this  subject,  but  that  w^as 
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natural  enough,  because  that  was  his  special  branch,  the 
subject  that  he  taught.  But  though  specializing  in  mathe- 
matics and  making  that  his  life  study,  he  had  nevertheless 
a  good  knowledge  of  music,  literature  and  art;  he  was  a 
student  of  philosophy,  he  was  interested  in  current  politics 
and  he  was  an  active  worker  in  many  movements  for  social 
and  civic  reform.  How  he  found  time  to  attend  to  these 
numerous  interests  was  always  a  matter  of  amazement  to 
his  friends.  About  his  work  as  a  teacher,  there  are  others 
better  qualified  to  speak  than  myself — the  men  who  have 
worked  with  him  at  the  College,  in  the  Faculty  meetings 
and  elsewhere  and  the  students  who  have  had  the  benefit 
of  his  instruction  for  a  period  of  thirty  years  or  more — 
these  know  what  his  college  work  has  been.  I  have,  how- 
ever, seen  other  phases  of  his  life  and  activities  that  were, 
perhaps,  unknown  to  many  of  his  associates  at  the  College, 
about  which  I  would  gladly  say  a  word. 

He  was  always  keenly  sensitive  of  his  duties  as  a  citizen. 
When  the  Reform  Club  was  started  in  this  City  many 
years  ago,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  join  it  and  was  always 
to  be  found  at  its  gatherings,  and  was  one  of  its  most  ear- 
nest members  and  supporters ;  and  when  to  purify  city  af- 
fairs, the  Good  Government  Clubs  of  this  City  were  form- 
ed, LeGras  was  naturally  among  the  first  to  join  this  move- 
ment and  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  prominent 
members  of  one  of  these  Good  Government  Clubs,  a 
regular  attendant  at  its  meetings,  taking  part  in  its  dis- 
cussions, serving  on  its  important  Committees — in  other 
words,  one  of  the  most  useful  members  of  the  organi- 
zation. Indeed,  I  know  of  no  important  movement 
for  the  betterment  of  public  conditions,  local  or  na- 
tional, which  did  not  have  his  earnest  support.  He 
never  did  things  in  a  half  hearted  way  and  when  he 
espoused  a  cause  of  this  character,  he  gave  to  it  all  that 
was  in  him.  At  the  time  of  a  recent  election,  though  he 
was  very  ill,  he  was  unwilling  to  lose  his  vote  and,  at  con- 
siderable inconvenience  and  physical  suffering,  insisted  up- 
on attending  at  the  polling  place  and  casting  his  ballot. 

He  was  a  great  lover  of  the  Drama.  In  the  old  days  of 
the  glories  of  Daly's  Theatre,  we  were  regular  attendants 
— in  the  gallery  of  course — of  every  new  play  which  was 
produced  by  that   Prince   of   Managers,   supported  by  a 
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company  which  nuinl)(.'rcil  ainonj^st  il.s  iiu-mhcrs  such  coin- 
pctcni  acti)rs  as  Ada  Kchan.  Lewis.  Mrs.  Cjilhcrl.  John 
Drew,  CJtis  Skinner,  lulith  Kingtlon  and  others.  Jlc  was 
a  g^rcat  achuircr  of  Salvini,  Sarah  Bernhardt.  Irving  and 
Kclwin  lU)oth.  and  never  missed  an  upportnnity  to  attend 
their  performances:  he  had  a  fine  discriminatin*,^  taste  for 
the  drama  and  had  read  mneh  of  I''rench  and  ICni^^lish  dra- 
matic hterature.  As  a  music  lover,  he  was  to  l)e  found  at 
the  opera  and  concerts  whenever  his  limited  means  or  the 
generosity  of  a  friend  made  it  possible  for  him  to  attend, 
and  as  a  lover  of  the  Arts  he  was  to  be  found  at  all  places 
where  exhibitions  of  fine  paintings,  etchings  and  engrav- 
ings were  to  be  seen.  lie  was  not  a  dilettante,  he  was 
never  superficial,  ho  had  a  profound  knowledge  of  and 
deep  love  for  all  of  these  subjects.  A  taste  for  poetry, 
which  so  mail}"  of  us  have  had  in  our  youlh.  but  lose  as  we 
become  absorbed  in  material  pursuits,  w^as  ever  present 
with  him.  He  was,  indeed,  a  reader  and  lover  of  poetry  to 
the  last.  His  knowledge  of  literature  was  of  the  broadest 
character,  covering  not  only  exerything  that  was  worth 
reading  in  English,  but  embraced  the  whole  of  ancient 
and  modern  French  literature.  Yet  he  was  interested  in 
men  as  well  as  in  books.  He  loved  the  life  of  the  Boulevards 
of  Paris  as  he  had  seen  it,  and  he  loved  the  life  in  his  own 
native  city,  on  the  avenues,  in  the  restaurants,  at  the  Clubs 
— social  gatherings,  large  and  small.  He  was  one  of  the 
few  men  to  whom  conversation  was  not  a  lost  art.  He 
was  at  all  times  a  most  entertaining  talker. 

He  loved  to  meet  people  and  to  discuss  current  affairs 
and  it  was  always  a  treat  to  hear  him  talk  because  he  was 
well  informed,  and.  without  being  pedantic,  had  a  wonder- 
ful fund  of  information  always  at  command,  and  he  spoke 
fluently,  entertainingly  and  well. 

LeGras  w^as  a  student  of  philosophy,  keenly  interested 
in  the  search  for  truth  and  he  was  an  omnivorous  reader 
of  works  on  this  subject — indeed,  he  was,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  a  true  philosopher.  What  more  can  I  say  of 
my  friend — only  this:  he  died  as  he  lived,  keenly  interested 
in  things  and  with  little  thought  of  himself.  For  many 
months  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  by  a  painful  and  w^ast- 
ing  disease:  but  throughout  it  all,  he  never  complained, 
was  always  cheerful,  and,  as  long  as  his  mind  would  work 
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or  his  tongue  would  articulate,  he  kept  up  his  interest  in 
everything,  talked  of  his  books  and  of  philosophy,  history, 
literature,  art,  politics,  current  events.  He  died,  as  he 
had  lived,  a  high-minded,  lovable  gentleman. 

MORRIS  R.  con  EN,   'OO. 

Though  I  had  the  privilege  of  reciting  to  Professor  LeGras 
in  my  sophomore  year,  I  was  not  then  predominantly  interested 
in  mathematics,  nor  did  I  ever  enjoy  any  special  intimacy  with 
my  professor.  My  reminiscences  are,  therefore,  typical  of  the 
impression  which  the  great  mass  of  ordinary  students  that  passed 
under  him  carried  away. 

The  distinctive  trait  which  most  of  us  noted  about  him  was 
a  certain  union  of  conscientiousness  with  liberality.  He  was 
rigorous  in  collecting  and  marking  our  home  work,  and  ques- 
tioned us  closely  at  the  board,  but  his  attitude  to  his  students 
was  always  marked  by  characteristic  urbanity  and  a  genuine 
courtesy.  He  was  the  first  instructor,  I  believe,  that  addressed 
our  class  as  "Gentlemen!"  and  I  do  not  remember  that  he  ever 
had  occasion  to  scold  or  discipline  any  member  of  my  section. 

His  remarks  to  the  class,  while  never  wandering  from  the 
subject  in  hand,  were  always  sprinkled  with  felicitous  phrases 
and  literary  allusions,  so  that  we  could  never  lose  sight  of  the 
cultivated  gentleman  in  the  teacher  of  mathematics.  This  was 
so  noticeable  that  when  a  number  of  us  organized  a  literary 
society  outside  of  the  college,  he  was  one  of  the  first  whom  we 
invited  to  address  us.  He  gladly  accepted  our  invitation,  came 
down-town,  and  gave  us  an  inspiring  talk  on  the  "Philosophy  of 
Emerson." 

Professor  LeGras  took  a  decidedly  liberal  view  of  math- 
ematics as  a  study.  In  teaching  analytic  geometry  he  frequently 
made  historical  comments,  and  set  suggestive  analogous  prob- 
lems outside  of  the  material  covered  by  the  textbook.  His 
pamphlet  on  the  "Evolution  and  Philosophy  of  the  Infinitesmal 
Calculus,"  came  into  my  hands  in  my  senior  year,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  things  that  I  read  on  the  philosophy  of  mathematics. 

One  incident  typifying  his  devotion  to  the  College  and  his 
genuine  interest  in  his  students,  came  to  my  attention  several 
years  after  my  graduation.  One  of  my  classmates  was,  owing 
to  financial  difficulty,  forced  to  leave  college.  Professor  LeGras 
communicated  with  him,  obtained  some  help  for  him  from  the 
students'  aid  fund,  and  encouraged  him  to  continue  his  college 
career.  My  classmate  was  uiiable  to  complete  his  college  course, 
but  the  encouragement  which  he  received  from  Professor 
LeGras  in  a  critical  time  has  meant  a  great  deal  in  his  life. 
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KU'IS    M.   KrniKMAN,     12. 

'"How  do  you  «lo,  Kudcrinau ;  l>o  seated  and  icll  nie  about 
yourself."  I'his  vva.s  tlie  keynote  of  Professor  Ledras'  frieiid- 
^hip  with  "his  youiiij  men"  at  the  C"ollej:;e.  The  followiti}.^  is  a 
brief  account  of  tlie  jiersoiial  relations  of  teacher  and  |)iii)il, 
wlicre  a  nol)le  and  heroic  man  looms  up.  radialinj^  kindness  and 
\sariu  geniality  around  him. 

It  was  during  his  illness,  nearly  two  years  a^o,  that  1  really 
came  to  know  the  professor,  lie  never  spoke  of  his  ailments, 
except  to  inform  an  iiuiuiring  friend.  It  was  reminiscent  talk 
with  his  older  friends,  politics  and  l.iw  with  others;  j^a-nial  pU-as- 
ant  conversation  with  all,  future  and  career  with  his  younger 
friends.  On  the  last  subject  he  had  much  to  say.  There  was  en- 
thusiasm in  his  voice  when  he  advised  on  life-work.  He  coim- 
sclcd  wisely,  yet  without  imposing  his  superiority  over  his  lis- 
tener. "I  watched  your  progress  and  growth  at  college,"  he 
once  remarked.  Such  was  his  nature — subtle  and  kindly,  ob- 
serving unobserved.  "How  do  you  pass  your  leisure,  do  you 
read  ?"'  Then  he  launched  forth  upon  the  intellectual  expanse 
in  his  usual  slow,  thoughtful  and  sympathetic  way. 

When  I  learned  to  know  and  love  Professor  LeGras  my 
only  regret  was  that  as  a  sophomore  I  merely  studied  under 
him.  In  the  face  of  greater  possibilities  of  firm  and  true  friend- 
ship, the  study  of  increments  and  derivatives  is  utterly  insig- 
nificant. But  my  "post-graduate"  course  under  him  proved 
extremely  valuable  to  me.  It  was  my  ideal  university  course  in 
general  philosophy,  ethics  and  culture;  a  course  not  marred  by 
absence,  lateness  or  inattention.  I  was  free  to  come  and  quaff 
the  nectar  of  kindness  and  wisdom  from  the  lips  of  one  whose 
health  was  dwindling  perceptibly.  He  possessed  remarkable 
versatility ;  his  countenance,  though  blanched  with  long  suffer- 
ing, was  cheerful  and  serene ;  his  brain  was  robust  and  his  heart 
overflowing  with  warm  affection. 

Sometimes  an  undergraduate  would  not  understand  the 
depth  and  excellence  of  his  friend  and  teacher  till  he  passed  the 
mile-stones  of  collegiate  life.  Those  who  discovered  the  treas- 
ure, however,  found  the  open  sesame  to  infinite  treasures  beyond. 
I  look  back  with  pleasure  to  my  friendship  with  my  beloved 
professor,  but  I  deeply  regret  its  short  life  and  abrupt  termina- 
tion. It  would  give  him  pleasure  to  know  that  his  advice  was 
faithfully  followed  and  his  lessons  were  well  conned.  But  he 
is  no  more,  he  is  beyond  all  earthly  consciousness.  When  I  saw 
his  body  lowered  to  its  final  resting  place,  I  beheld  his  spirit  rise 
and  become  fixed  in  my  universe — an  endless,  changeless  star, 
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radiant  and  constant.     Here  was  a  man,  deep  in  his  convictions, 
broad  even  in  his  prejudices,  a  true  and  loving  friend. 

FACULTY    RESOLUTIONS. 
l^rnfpBBor  (gualaur  ErCSraB,  Sanuarg  24,   1058-aiulu  23,   1912. 

The  Faculty  of  the  College,  at  its  meeting  on  November  14, 
unanimously  adopted  the  following  minute: — 

Professor  LeGras  was  a  devoted  man — devoted  to  intel- 
lectual pursuits,  devoted  to  ideas  and  devoted  to  his  College. 
Indeed,  few,  perhaps  none,  have  labored  more  steadfastly  and 
unremittingly  for  his  Alma  Mater. 

He  was  also  a  courageous  man,  with  definite  views  and  firm 
convictions,  which  he  never  hesitated  to  express  even  when 
frankness  was  not  to  his  personal  advantage.  Yet  he  never  har- 
bored malice  or  bitterness,  and  his  humor  was  no  less  pronounced 
than  his  firmness.  Thoroughly  impressed  with  the  importance 
and  beauty  of  the  subject  he  taught  he  had  for  it  a  vast  enthu- 
siasm, while  at  the  same  time  he  was  a  man  of  broad  and  many 
sided  interests,  about  which  he  spoke  and  wrote,  often  with  un- 
usual felicity.  Through  character  and  intellect  he  made  himself 
a  force  in  any  gathering  of  men  in  which  he  appeared.  He  was, 
moreover,  a  tireless  worker,  giving  himself  wholly  to  any  cause 
he  had  at  heart.  Upon  his  pupils  his  influence  was  far-reaching 
and  beneficent;  in  associations  of  teachers  he  strove  to  make  in- 
struction in  mathematics  thorough  and  efificent;  in  all  faculty 
matters  he  was  thoughtful,  energetic  and  persistent.  We,  his 
colleagues  in  the  Faculty,  take  a  sad  pleasure  in  paying  our 
tribute  to  his  superior  qualities  both  as  a  scholar  and  as  a  man. 


i'Koi'i-i-:ss(  »R  i.is  r.w  I".  i..\xs(  )X's  \  isrr  to 
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In  Ninoiiihcr.  i()ii.  M.  ( iiistave  Lansoii,  professor  of 
l-ronch  litoraiurc  at  the  I'niversily  of  Paris,  visited  the  College. 
M.  I.anson  came  to  Columbia  to  give  a  regular  seminar  courj+c 
(luring  three  months,  and  he  found  time  also  to  visit  a  number  of 
the  other  colleges  and  universities  in  this  country.  Since  his 
return  to  I'rance  he  has  ])rought  out  a  book  entitled  Three 
Mitnths'  7Va(/ij»(/  in  the  United  States.  M.  Lanson  saw  a  great 
deal  in  a  very  short  time,  and  makes  many  surprisingly  accurate 
observations.  1  hey  are  not  all  accurate,  however,  and  occasion- 
ally he  seems  to  have  been  misinformed.  It  was  a  great  honor 
for  us  to  receive  this  most  eminent  member  of  the  Faculty  of 
Letters.  M.  Lanson's  History  of  French  Literature  is  the  best 
in  existence,  and  we  know  of  no  history  of  any  other  literature 
comparable  to  it.  He  is  one  of  the  greatest  living  scholars,  a 
sound  critic,  standing  for  a  solid  basis  of  facts  as  a  foundation 
for  literary  criticism  and  literary  history,  a  sort  of  raflical  pro- 
gressive in  the  eyes  of  some,  who  fear  he  is  too  ready  to  abandon 
certain  of  the  classical  traditions. 

We  felt  greatly  honored  by  his  visits.  He  came  accom- 
panied by  Professor  Cohn.  of  Columbia,  and  these  two  eminent 
French  professors  spent  a  whole  morning  in  eight  different  class- 
rooms. In  each,  by  chance,  they  saw  a  different  form  of  exer- 
cise :  in  all  but  the  lowest  classes,  they  found  the  young  men 
understood  immefliately  whatever  was  said  in  French,  and  could 
answer  readily  and  with  tolerable  correctness. 

Professor  Lanson  pays  us  the  compliment  of  devoting  eight 
pages  of  his  book  to  an  account  of  this  visit.  We  print  Profes- 
sor Downer's  translation  of  this  passage  and  a  translation  of  the 
letter  he  sent  to  M.  Lanson,  to  thank  him,  and  also  to  call  his 
attention  to  certain  points  concerning  which  he  feels  obliged  to 
take  issue  with  him.  I'edagogical  discussions  are  perennially 
with  us ;  doctors  still  disagree.  P>ut  in  the  present  instance  the 
disagreement  is  more  apparent  than  real,  and  is  largely  to  be 
explained  as  the  result  of  the  brevity  of  Professor  Lanson's  visit. 

FROM  M.  GUST.WE  LAXSOx's  BOOK :   Three  Months'  Teaching  in 
the  United  States. 

Through    the    courtesy    of    President    Finley    and    Professor 
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Downer,  head  of  the  department  of  Romance  languages,  1  vis- 
ited the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  This  magnificent 
institution,  which  stands  on  St.  Nicholas  Terrace,  commanding 
a  view  of  the  immensity  of  New  York  comparable  to  the  pano- 
rama of  Paris  visible  from  the  basiHca  of  Montmartre,  is  fitted 
up  in  its  interior  arrangements  with  a  simplicity  that  contrasts 
agreeably  with  its  external  architecture,  and  evidences  an  admir- 
able understanding  of  the  needs  of  an  institution  of  learning, 
offering  the  teachers  all  the  materials  they  require,  down  to  the 
minutest  detail,  in  all  branches  of  study.  The  physical  and  bio- 
logical laboratories  would  arouse  envy  in  more  than  one  of  our 
universities. 

Mr.  Downer  was  good  enough  to  show  me  all  the  differ- 
ent classes  in  French,  from  the  beginners  who  had  been  studying 
for  two  months,  up  through  the  highest  class.  In  all  of  them  I 
remarked  the  attention  and  earnestness  of  the  students,  their 
evident  liking  for  their  work  in  reading  and  conversation.  There 
is  no  doubt  as  to  the  results :  these  young  men  know  some 
French  when  they  leave  college.  Mr.  Downer,  who  knows 
French,  not  merely  some  French,  claims  nothing  further  for 
them;  he  has  a  horror  of  bluff.  His  students  then  know  a  certain 
amount  of  French ;  they  will  read  our  books. 

I  noticed  here,  and  elsewhere,  a  certain  hostility,  at  any 
rate  a  marked  mistrust,  as  regards  the  direct  method  and  the 
ideas  of  M.  Hovelacque.  M.  Hovelacque's  admirable  lecture 
was  warmly  discussed,  and  what  strikes  a  Frenchman  as  pecu- 
liar, criticism  was  directed,  not  against  the  utilitarianism  of  the 
new  methods  adopted  in  France,  but  against  their  alleged  exces- 
sive ambition  ;  they  were  found  Utopian,  too  unmindful  of  what 
is  practical  and  within  reach.  "It  is  sufficient,"  I  was  told,  "to 
enable  our  young  men  after  a  few  years'  study  to  know  a  little 
French,  to  read  with  facility  a  newspaper,  a  novel,  a  work  in 
science  or  history.  To  undertake  to  give  them  an  insight  into 
the  life  of  the  foreign  nation,  to  seek  as  the  source  of  interest 
for  the  sttidy  of  a  language,  the  charm,  the  understanding  of  a 
foreign  civilization,  to  propose  as  the  aim  of  your  teaching  that 
your  pupils  shall  see  in  Shakspeare  or  in  Goethe  the  resume  or 
the  symbol  of  the  spirit  of  England  or  Germany ;  this  was  looked 
upon  as  a  fascinating  dream,  but  none  the  less,  a  dream.  If 
you  can  teach  young  men  words  and  phrases,  the  greatest  pos- 
sible number  of  words  and  phrases  and  lead  them  to  a  fairly 
accurate  knowledge  of  their  use,  you  have  obtained  the  only  re- 
sults you  can  reasonably  hope  for." 

I  endeavored  to  get  at  the  reasons  for  this  attitude.  Here 
is  what  I  found  : 
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The  tcaclmip  >tart  is  made  up  i)arlly  of  iMciuhnicn,  ])artly 
of  Americans.  I  he  American  teacher,  who  knows  hrench  very 
well,  is  mistrustful  of  himself,  and  is  disinclined  to  make  exclu- 
sive use  (»f  the  h'rench  janijuaj^e  in  his  classroom.  The  native 
rrcnch  teachers,  all  very  zealous  and  \ery  cultured  nicn,  are  mis- 
trustful of  their  students,  and  daic-  not  carr\  llicin  beyond  the 
literal  explanation  of  the  text  iiUo  thi-  icahn  of  ;esthetic  and 
psychological  study. 

The  average  student  is  not  likely  to  \  isit  I'Vance,  he  may 
never  hear  a  wonl  of  l"'rench  for  ten  years  at  a  time  since  there 
are  so  few  of  our  fellow  countrymen  in  the  United  States.  That 
being  so,  why  bother  with  the  direct  method? 

Our  point  of  view,  the  scientific  and  artistic  point  of  view, 
that  the  character  of  a  lan<,'uage  lies  in  its  sounds,  \n  its  accent, 
that  a  language  is  never  known  as  it  should  be  unless  known 
through  the  ear,  is  too  high  a  point  of  view  measured  by  this 
standard  of  w'hat  is  sufficient  and  possible. 

Here  again  I  find  the  result  of  that  absence  of  the  spirit 
of  secondary  instruction  that  I  have  already  referred  to.  There 
seems  to  be  no  connection  between  the  instruction  in  French  and 
the  general  aim  of  education.  The  French  teacher  does  excel- 
lent work  in  his  class,  but  teaches  the  French  language  without 
showing  what  France  is.  A  few  views  of  Paris  or  of  scenes  in 
the  provinces,  a  few  portraits  of  famous  men,  illustrated  post 
cards  adorn  the  walls  and  please  the  eye;  no  great  use  is  made  of 
them  in  the  teaching. 

It  seems  to  me  too  that  our  literature  is  not  used  as  far  as 
it  might  be  to  cultivate  the  minds  of  the  young  men,  to  shape 
their  ideas,  sentiments  and  taste.  The  texts  in  use  are  obviously 
not  chosen  for  this  purpose.  Very  wisely,  the  first  book,  the 
fundamental  book,  is  a  practical  work,  very  well  put  together, 
presenting  and  explaining  the  chief  difficulties  of  the  language, 
the  most  usual  expressions  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  life. 
But  when  it  comes  to  the  reading  of  literary  works,  the  choice 
of  texts  is  perhaps  not  rigorously  subordinated  to  certain  peda- 
gogical requirements.  Of  what  educational  value  is  Monte- 
Crist  of  \\"e  ha\e  so  many  masterpieces,  more  substantial,  purer 
and  finer  in  form  and  quite  as  entertaining,  which,  even  without 
any  literary  commentary,  would  leave  in  the  minds  of  the  stu- 
dent a  more  fertile  stimulus  than  the  escape  of  Edmond  Dantes. 

Occasionally  the  texts  are  unexplainable.  Lamartine's  Cruci- 
fix contains  a  stanza  that  no  commentator  has  as  yet  elucidated. 
But,  furthermore,  in  the  land  where  Puritanism  still  has  a  cer- 
tain vitality,  and  for  that  matter,  in  any  country,  what  need  is 
there  of  keeping  the  youth  at  work  over  a  piece  of  poetry  which 
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offers  an  ardent  expression  of  the  love  of  a  poet  for  a  woman 
who  is  married  to  another  man?  The  teacher's  embarrassment 
amused  me.  The  student  kept  saying  ingenuously:  "His  wife's 
crucifix,  the  death  of  his  wife,  his  love  for  his  wife,"  and  the 
teacher,  patiently,  gently,  timidly,  without  a  word  of  explana- 
tion, corrected  him :  "The  woman's  crucifix,  the  death  of  the 
woman,  his  love  for  the  woman."  When  we  have  thus  to  avoid 
certain  direct  statements,  is  it  not  better  to  explain  something 
else? 

However  the  choice  of  class-room  texts  in  French  is  always 
a  delicate  matter ;  and  it  would  of  course  not  be  difficult  to  find 
similar  errors  in  France. 

I  repeat,  the  organization  of  the  French  department  in  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  is  excellent;  the  teaching  is 
energetic  and  efficient.  The  method  employed  is  judicious,  prac- 
tical, honest,  without  show  or  sham,  aiming  at  real  results.  And 
the  results  justify  this  conception  and  method,  so  intelligent, 
genuine,  and  simple. 

It  may  be,  however,  the  teachers  are  too  modest,  too  mistrust- 
ful of  themselves  and  their  pupils.  They  might,  without  en- 
dangering the  practical  gain  in  the  acquisition  of  the  language, 
impart  a  little  more  culture  through  their  work  in  French. 

Mr.  Downer  invited  me  to  ask  a  few  questions  in  one  of  the 
classes.  The  teacher  had  called  for  a  summary  of  one  of 
Corneille's  tragedies ;  several  young  men,  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  of  age,  had  stated,  with  considerable  facility  and  perfect 
accuracy,  the  plot  of  the  play  and  given  an  account  of  the  char- 
acters in  Horace.  I  asked  what  difference  there  was  between  the 
patriotism  of  Horace  and  that  of  Curiace,  and  which  the  student 
preferred.  The  young  man  called  upon,  the  leader  of  his  class, 
a  little  Cuban  with  bright  eyes  and  a  very  intelligent  countenance, 
answered,  in  a  kind  of  fright :  "Why,  Sir,  we  are  never  asked 
such  questions."  "That  is  so,"  the  teacher  stated  in  confirmation, 
"I  never  ask  them  such  questions."  "Well,  go  ahead  and  answer 
just  the  same."  And  he  did.  Thereupon  I  put  another  question 
of  the  same  kind.  "But,  Sir.  we  are  never  asked  such  questions." 
"Try,  anyhow."  And  he  did.  This  continued  some  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes.  At  each  question,  the  young  man  met  me  with  his 
look  of  astonishment;  then,  when  I  insisted,  he  reflected  a  mo- 
ment, and  gave  a  good  answer.  In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  he  had  found  all  the  ideas  needed  for  a  little  psychological, 
moral  study  and  he  had  found  the  French  way  of  expressing 
these  ideas. 

The  experiment  seemed  to  me  conclusive.     Undoubtedly,  this 
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was  a  jjoihI   vtuiU-iil  ;   Imt   il   is  l»y   tr.iiuiiiL;   tlu-  best    in   tlu'  ilass 
that  \vc  brinj;  up  the  wfakcr  ones. 

This  country,  which  in  I'Vauce.  is  ofiiii  lalKd  the  l.iixl  of 
bluff,  is  sonietiiues.  in  cthicational  matters,  too  modest. 

PROFESSOR     IH»\VM.KS     I.KITKK      I(»     M.     (ilST.WI':     LANSON. 

I  thank  you  very  sincerely  for  having  sent  nu-  your  admirable 
book  Trots  Mois  d'liusciijucmctit  aux  litats-l  iiis.  I  shall  ])re- 
serve  it  religiously  among  the  other  .souvenirs  I  possess  of  yimr 
too  brief  stay  among  us.  I  have  read  it  from  cover  to  cover,  and 
1  marvel  that  you  were  able  to  see  so  many  things  in  so  little 
time,  and  to  see  them  so  accurately. 

Allow  me  above  all  to  thank  you  for  having  devoted  seven  or 
eight  pages  to  an  account  of  your  visit  to  The  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  and  for  the  many  kind  things  you  say  of  my  teach- 
ers and  myself.  Your  jiraisc  is  very  j^recious  to  me,  your  criti- 
cisms are  no  less  so.  1  am  sorry  you  could  not  sec  our  classes 
during  several  successive  days  or  at  difTcrcnt  times  during  the 
term  so  as  to  judge  of  the  progress  of  the  students,  and  thus  to 
be  enabled  to  tell  us  in  greater  detail  in  what  particulars  it  might 
seem  to  you  that  we  could  improve  our  teaching.  In  this  ac- 
count of  your  visit,  rather  long,  if  we  think  merely  of  the  honor 
you  do  us,  but  very  brief,  if  we  undertake  to  derive  from  it  a 
lesson  profitable  to  ourselves,  it  seems  to  me  there  arc  a  few 
slight  misunderstandings,  that  I  hesitate  to  call  attention  to,  lest 
I  appear  not  to  appreciate  your  perfect  courtesy  and  kindness. 
But  such  is  my  desire  to  find  myself  in  agreement  with  you,  that 
I  must  beg  pardon  in  advance  for  picking  out  a  few  little  points 
that  seem  to  require  elucidation. 

On  page  102  you  state  that  you  saw  all  the  classes,  including 
the  highest :  but  Mr.  Laffargue's  class,  in  wdiich  there  was  a 
discussion  concerning  Horace  was  a  Sophomore  class.  There 
are  two  classes  higher  than  that,  the  Junior  and  the  Senior, 
which  you  did  not  see.  This  is  of  little  importance  in  its  bearing 
upon  the  conclusions  you  have  drawn  from  your  single  visit  to 
us,  except,  perhaps,  that  you  would  have  seen  our  best  students, 
who  choose  French  in  the  Senior  year  because  they  like  the 
language  and  excel  in  it.  You  would  have  seen  there  that  we 
do  not  limit  ourselves  to  teaching  "words  and  sentences,  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  w^ords  and  sentences" ;  not  only  in 
the  upper  classes,  but  from  the  fourth  term  on,  our  pupils  are 
required  to  write  abstracts  of  what  they  have  read,  and  write 
real  compositions  on  the  subject-matter  of  the  books  they  have 
studied.  I  send  you  herewith  enclosed  printed  copies  of  our  ex- 
aminations in  support  of  this  statement.     We  do  not  at  all  fear 
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to  venture  out  into  "the  aesthetic  and  psychological  study  of  the 
works  we  read." 

In  all  classes,  beginning  with  the  third  term  and  often  sooner, 
the  teacher  uses  French  in  speaking  to  his  students.  In  a  small 
printed  pamphlet  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  of  my  instructors 
stands  the  sentence :  "The  idea  is  to  be  resisted  that  a  sentence  in 
French  must  be  seen  to  be  understood."  There  are  many  exer- 
cises without  a  book,  many  purely  oral  lessons,  many  dictations. 
I  give  much  greater  importance  than  most  college  professors  in 
the  United  States  to  the  spoken  language.  M.  Jusserand, 
M.  LeBraz  have  spoken  French  in  our  classrooms,  and  have  been 
perfectly  understood.  I  agree  with  you  absolutely  "that  it  is 
only  through  the  ear  that  we  know  a  language  as  it  ought  to  be 
known."  It  is  true  also  that  the  written  language  is  to  be 
learned  also  and  that  the  foreigner  has  greater  need  of  knowing 
how  to  read  the  language  than  of  knowing  how  to  speak  1^, 
especially  when  we  consider  the  foreign  language  as  a  means  of 
culture. 

Monte-Cristo  is  not  a  masterpiece  of  the  first  rank,  I  grant 
you — far  from  it — but  it  is  a  very  famous  book  and  has  de- 
lighted thousands  of  persons.  There  is  no  great  harm  in  having 
boys  of  fifteen  read  part  of  it.  I  admit  the  force  of  your  objec- 
tion in  the  case  of  The  Crucifix.  But  if  we  suppress  The 
Crucifix  because  of  the  love  element,  we  shall  have  also  to  drop 
The  Lake.  Now  how  can  you  ialk  of  Lamartine  without  The 
Lake?  And  how  give  a  course  on  French  poetry  without 
Lamartine  ? 

As  to  the  matter  of  that  lesson  on  Horace,  I  find  a  misunder- 
standing that  I  have  not  succeeded  in  clearing  up.  It  is,  how- 
ever, certain  that  we  continually  ask  such  questions,  that  one  of 
your  questions  was  given  almost  word  for  word  as  you  put  it  at 
the  January  examination  in  1909,  as  you  will  see  on  the  printed 
leaf  I  send  you. 

Since  your  departure  I  have  read  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  of  Feb.  15  last,  on  page  902,  the  following  words:  "this 
maladroit  coticern  for  the  direct  method,  the  failure  of  which  we 
have  recently  had  to  confess."  Further  along,  on  page  910,  the 
teachers  of  modern  language  are  dubbed  "teachers  of  unreflec- 
tion";  you  read  that  the  direct  method  "has  no  sort  of  educa- 
tional value,"  that  "the  mistake  seems  now  to  be  acknowledged 
and  confessed."  On  page  911,  "In  the  modern  language  80  per 
cent,  of  the  papers  ofter  a  queer  medley  of  solecisms,  gallicisms, 
innocent  blunders,  and  stupidities."  The  article  is  signed  Henri 
Joly  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences. 

Pardon  me  for  appearing  to  insist.     I  quote  these  words  of 
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M.  |i)ly  lo  slunv  ytui  tliat  ;it  least  opinions  iliiTor.  that  tin-  poor 
lanj^iiaj^o  teacher  is  e\ervwhere  in  llie  same  sad  pliKli^-  'l  '^  'i'>l 
expected  that  the  younjii:  '"*■'"  \^'i^>  j;ra(hiate  from  our  liislory 
eourses  shall  he  historians,  nor  that  the  {,Ma<hiates  from  our 
eourses  in  chemistry  or  mathematics  sliall  he  cliemisls  or  mathe- 
maticians. I'.ul  it  is  complained  that  hoys  who  study  h'rench  a 
few  hours  per  week  during  a  few  years  succeed  only  in  knownig 
sotiw  I'rcnch  and  not  in  knowing  I'>cnch.  I  am  convinced  we 
must  accejn  the  fact  and  not  hewail  it.  Languages  have  no 
privilegetl  place  among  hmnan  aptitudes.  I  hold  rather  that  the 
contrary  is  true.  To  learn  history  does  not  call  for  a  struggle 
with  nature.  To  think  in  two  languages  is  such  a  struggle. 
Hence  the  wontler  often  expressed  over  a  person  who  is  really 
polyglot.     He  is  a  sort  of  freak. 

What,  then,  is  to  he  done?  Seeing  the  extremes  that  exist  in 
pedagogical  theory,  and  they  are  extremes  that  certainly  do  not 
meet,  I  said  to  myself  "in  medio  Veritas."  Even  in  each  extreme 
there  may  he,  there  often  is,  a  Httle  truth.  There  is  little  likeli- 
hood that  all  the  truth  is  on  one  side. 

That  is  why  I  oppose  the  "dreams"  of  M.  Hovelacquc,  while 
fully  admitting  that  we  must  aim  high,  in  order  not  to  strike 
too  low. 

If  I  have  understood  aright  the  s])irit  of  your  own  hooks,  you 
detest  vagueness,  imprecision,  the  sonority  of  hollow  words,  pre- 
mature generalizations.  That  is  why  T  am  so  desirous  of  winning 
your  good  opinion.  You  state  on  page  275  of  your  hook  that  "in 
general,  Germany — diplomats,  journalists,  the  nation  as  a  whole 
— completely  misunderstands  the  mentaliy  of  the  French  people." 
And  yet  it  is  from  Germany  that  we  have  this  famous  direct 
method.  If  these  scholars,  scientists,  thinkers  (and  many  say 
and  helieve  they  are  the  only  thinkers  of  modern  times)  do  not 
arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  France,  armed  though  they  are  with  all 
the  methods  of  German  science  and  scholarship,  how  do  you 
expect  our  young  men  of  eighteen  to  do  so  with  a  few  text- 
books and  a  few  lectures?  The  truth  appears  to  me  to  he  that 
there  are  a  few  precise  notions,  a  few  facts  concerning  which  all 
are  in  substantial  agreement,  which  should  be  inculcated,  but  that 
it  is  not  really  desirable,  it  is  even  dangerous  to  try  to  give  stu- 
dents ready  made  opinions  on  a  subject  as  complex  as  the  men- 
tality of  a  foreign  people. 

After  all,  we  are  teachers  of  the  French  language  and  litera- 
ture and  not  of  French  politics,  sociology,  science  or  art.  We 
must  perforce  limit  the  field  of  our  effort,  keep  fairly  close  to 
the  ground,  and  make  only  an  occasional  flight  in  a  balloon  or 
an  aeroplane  to  enjoy  a  splendid  view  of  vast  spaces.  Our  con- 
solation is  that  school  Hfe  is  only  the  beginning  of  life.     If  we 
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give  our  young  men  good  habits  of  analysis  and  reflection,  they 
will  learn  later  many  things  we  have  not  time  to  teach  them  in 
the  school. 

In  terminating,  Monsieur  Lanson,  allow  me  once  more  to 
express  to  you  my  profound  gratitude  for  your  visit,  for  the 
honor  you  do  us  in  recalling  it,  in  giving  it  so  much  space  in 
your  admirable  book,  so  full  of  correct  remarks  upon  this 
country. 

The  foregoing  letter  was  accompanied  by  a  half-dozen  speci- 
men examination  papers  of  recent  years  showing  that  in  all  the 
classes  after  the  first  year  our  students  analyze  the  works  they 
read  and  discuss  their  content.  They  are  prepared  to  answer 
in  French  exactly  such  questions  as  the  one  propounded  by  Pro- 
fessor Lanson,  and  are  expected  to  understand  the  moral,  social 
and  aesthetic  ideas  embodied  in  the  texts  they  read.  The  ques- 
tions not  only  call  for  a  narrative  of  incidents,  but  for  an  under- 
standing of  human  motives  and  character.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  a  work  of  literature  is  always  presented  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  period  in  which  it  was  written.  But  the  French  de- 
partment insists  that  this  sort  of  work  must  be  done  in  actual 
study  of  the  texts,  and  that  as  little  as  possible  must  be  taken 
on  faith  either  from  manuals  or  from  the  lips  of  the  teacher, 
and  furthermore  that  there  must  not  be  too  much  of  it.  It 
is  easy  to  think  inaccurately  upon  such  themes,  and  our  young 
men  need  to  learn  to  think  accurately. 
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The  (ircat  11. ill  has  no\cr  hccii  so  crowded  as  it  was  on  Sat- 
unlav  moriiinj^.  Xon  ctnltcr  sixtccnlh.  Not  only  was  every  scat 
occupied.  !>ut  there  were  at  least  one  thousand  standing.  Sonic 
thousands  of  late-coiners  were  turned  away.  The  meeting  had 
a  three-fold  purpose.  The  first  was  to  honor  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel 
for  iiis  marvelous  researches  in  surgery  and  biology  which  ha\e 
gained  for  him  the  Xohel  Prize;  the  second  was  to  greet  the 
President  of  the  I'nitcd  States  as  he  passed  through  the  city; 
the  third  was  the  un\eiling  of  a  model  of  the  Stadium  by  Mr. 
Brunner.  which  Mr.  Adoli)h  Lewisohn  is  to  build  for  the  ("ol- 
legc  and  for  the  city. 

The  gowned  academic  procession  marched  in  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  guests,  and  the  audience  listened  for  some  time  to 
organ  music  by  Professor  Baldwin.  When  President  Taft  en- 
tered, all  rose  and  there  was  an  abundance  of  applause,  cheer- 
ing and  waving  of  handkerchiefs.  As  each  speaker  finished  he 
was  greeted  with  the  college  cheer. 

President  Finley  introduced  the  speakers. 

The  addresses  follow: 

rRESIDI^N'l    MITCHELL 

Mr.  President,  President  Finley,  Dr.  Carrel,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen : 

When  men  have  won  to  the  highest  rank  in  any  walk  of  life, 
it  is  both  natural  and  proper  that  their  fellowmen  should  pay 
to  them  the  tribute  of  admiration  that  courage,  perseverance, 
labor  and  genius  deserve.  This  is  true  even  though  the  field 
of  achievement  be  one  in  which  signal  service  to  humanity  or  U) 
society  is  neither  sought  nor  found.  When,  however,  distinction 
comes  as  the  result  of  a  splendid  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  world  and  a  service  to  the  human  race,  that  puts  just  a  little 
further  off  suffering  and  death,  and  brings  happiness  and  health 
just  a  trifle  closer  to  the  grasp  of  men,  then  the  tribute  to  the 
mind  and  heart  that  have  achieved  the  work  should  be  truer, 
broader,  must  be  more  sincere  than  when  eminence  attends  on 
purely  selfish  service. 

It  is  but  a  little  thing,  even  for  a  great  city  like  New  York,  to 
acknowledge  so  great  a  service  by  a  tribute  such  as  that  we  pay 
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to-day  to  Dr.  Carrel.  Neither  the  official  greetings  nor  this 
expression  of  the  gratitude  of  his  adopted  city ;  this  celebra- 
tion conceived  and  o;gar.i:^cd  l)y  this  great  college,  nor  the  honor 
that  is  conferred  upon  him  by  the  presence  here  and  the  praises 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  are  adequate  for  his  won- 
derful achievements  in  the  work  of  his  profession,  or  for  the 
splendid,  far-reaching  service  that  he  has  rendered  men.  Dr. 
Carrel's  service  to  this,  his  adopted  city,  lies  not  so  much  in  the 
distinction  that  he  has  brought  upon  her  by  winning  the  Nobel 
Prize,  a  world  honor  in  itself,  but  lies  rather  in  the  illimitable 
benefits  that  the  people  of  this  city,  in  common  with  mankind  at 
large,  will  reap  as  a  result  of  his  wonderful  discoveries.  What 
may  be  the  ultimate  result  of  those  discoveries,  what  may  be  the 
ultimate  result  of  the  successful  demonstration  that  arteries  and 
organs  may  be  transplanted  from  one  body  to  another  and  still 
retain  life  and  function,  and  that  the  life  of  tissues  and  of  or- 
gans may  be  sustained  apart  from  the  organisms  in  which  they 
grow,  no  man  may  predict  to-day.  But,  my  friends,  the  possi- 
bilities in  ever  widening  vistas,  open  to  the  imagination,  is 
limitless. 

Dr.  Carrel,  the  city  of  New  York  greets  you  as  a  benefactor 
of  your  race.  She  felicitates  you  upon  the  honors  that  have 
come  upon  you,  and  she  acknowledges  with  gratitude  the  dis- 
tinction that,  in  winning  them,  you  have  brought  upon  her.  She 
is  proud  of  you  as  a  citizen.  You,  sir,  in  common  with  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  citizens  of  this  city,  were  born  in  another  land. 
None  the  less,  sir,  she  looks  upon  you  as  she  looks  upon  them,  as 
a  New  Yorker.  She  trusts  that  you  may  have  become  attached  to 
her  as  she  has  become  attached  to  you,  and  that  despite  the  al- 
luring offers  that  will  undoubtedly  be  made  to  draw  you  else- 
where, you  will  remain  here,  a  citizen  of  New  York,  serving 
your  city  and  serving  mankind  in  the  future  as  you  have  in  the 
past,  with  honor  to  yourself  and  distinction  to  the  city  of  New 
York. 

PROFESSOR    DOWNER 

Ladies  and  gentlemen : 

The  President  of  the  United  States  represents  the  whole 
American  people.  Ambassador  Jusserand  represents  the  great 
nation  of  France.  It  may  therefore  seem  to  this  audience  that 
the  homage  paid  to  Dr.  Carrel  by  the  French  Department  of  this 
College  is,  by  comparison,  a  slight  honor.  And  certainly  it  is 
true  that  Dr.  Carrel  honors  us  more  than  we  can  ever  hope  to 
honor  him.  He  renders  us  a  service  we  cannot  repay,  for  we 
teachers   need   such  great  occasions  as   these  to   stimulate  our 
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Students  through  admiration  of  rcniarkabk-  nicn.  Tlic  diarac- 
icrs  of  youn^'  men  arc  larj^'tly  moulded  l)y  their  admirations,  and 
one  of  the  thief  purposes  of  eihication  is  aeetjuiphshcd  if  the 
elder  generation  can  guide  the  younger  hy  arousing  enthusiasm 
for  what  is  truly  atlmiral)le.  We  study  Irench  for  various  rea- 
sons, but  above  all.  because  a  great  nation  has  exj)ressed  itself 
in  that  tongue  during  a  thousand  years  and  offers  to  the  world 
in  its  literature  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  experience  and  wisdom. 
Nay,  it  is  more  than  a  mine,  it  is  a  treasure,  for  the  nuggets  of 
precious  metal  have  been  wrought  into  jewels  of  priceless 
beauty  and  charm.  Hut  the  task  of  accjuiring  the  language  is  so 
long  and  arduous;  it  is  so  difticult  to  obtain  the  key  that  uidocks 
this  treasure,  that  I  fear  we  sometimes  forget,  in  our  daily 
routine,  the  need  of  arousing  enthusiasm  and  admiration.  Now, 
we  teachers  of  French  love  the  land  whose  language  we  teach, 
and  we  rejoice  to  find  so  many  reasons  for  admiring  the  friendly 
republic  beyond  the  seas.  Never  since  the  days  of  Lab'ayette 
and  Rochambeau  have  the  relations  between  bVance  and  this 
country  been  so  close  as  now,  never  has  there  been  such  constant 
intercommunication.  The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
striven  consistently  to  maintain  and  strengthen  these  friendly 
relations  and  he  has  been  most  ably  assisted  in  this  by  the  Am- 
bassador from  France.  There  are  many  things  I  should  like  to 
say  to  you  about  Ambassador  Jusserand,  but  I  can  only  tell  you 
and  tell  him  that  in  this  College  he  is  held  in  the  greatest  affec- 
tion. Three  times  he  has  come  to  us  as  our  special  ambassador, 
and  he  can  never  come  too  often.  If  our  young  men  seem  dis- 
posed to  admire  France,  it  is  largely  for  the  reason  that  they  so 
admire  her  representative.  Another  reason  is  that  two  or  three 
years  ago  the  French  authorities  were  w^ise  enough  to  select  as 
the  representative  of  America  in  the  universities  of  France  our 
belo\ed  President,  Dr.  John  H.  Finley. 

The  prestige  of  France  stands  higher  to-day  than  any  time 
these  forty  years  and  our  great  sister  republic  is  to  be  credited 
with  an  ever  increasing  share  in  the  notable  achievements  of  hu- 
manity. What  a  pri\ilege  it  is,  then,  for  us  to  know  that  here 
in  New  York,  on  this  Island  of  Manhattan,  there  lives  and  labors 
a  great  French  surgeon,  fast  becoming  one  of  the  most  famous 
men  in  the  world,  proclaimed  a  benefactor  of  humanity  by  those 
who  award  the  Nobel  Prize.  Dr.  Carrel  is  known  personally 
to  some  of  us  as  a  charming  man,  an  exceptionally  modest  man, 
like  most  men  who  really  do  great  things.  What  this  successor 
of  Claude  Bernard,  Berthelot  and  Pasteur  has  achieved  is  not 
for  me  to  tell  to-day.  It  is  my  privilege  to  address  Dr.  Carrel 
in  the  name  of  the  teachers  and  students  of  this  College. 
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Dr.  Carrel,  we  are  delighted  to  honor  you.  We  know  you 
consider  your  talent  as  a  gift,  not  a  merit.  The  world  is  none 
the  less  grateful  to  you  for  the  noble  use  you  make  of  your 
talent.  We  honor  you  first  of  all  because  you  work  for  the  love 
of  truth,  and  there  is  no  higher  motive  for  work.  We  honor 
you  because  you  have  opened  men's  minds  to  new  truths  in 
biology  and  we  are  assured  that  your  achievements  lead  to  prac- 
tical results  that  will  eternally  benefit  mankind.  I  do  not  know, 
Dr.  Carrel,  what  is  your  philosophy  of  life,  in  how  far  you  are 
a  fatalist  or  a  determinist,  or  whether  you  believe  you  were  born 
great.  Certain  it  is,  you  have  achieved  greatness,  and  now  you 
have  glory  thrust  upon  you.  You  are  one  of  the  glories  of 
France,  one  of  the  glories  of  this  city,  and  as  we  wish  our  young 
men  to  admire  your  great  country  and  our  great  city,  we  are 
profoundly  grateful  to  you  for  being  so  wholly  admirable. 

We  wish  you.  Sir,  long  life  and  the  continued  opportunity  to 
achieve  ever  greater  wonders,  for  your  own  sake,  for  the  sake 
of  your  beloved  France  and,  above  all,  for  the  sake  of  the  world. 

MR.    SCHWARTZ,    PRESIDENT   OF    THE    CERCLE    JUSSERAND. 

Monsieur  I'Ambassadeur, 

C'est  un  grand  honneur  pour  moi  que  d'avoir  ete  choisi  pour 
vous  souhaiter  la  bienvenue  dans  ce  college  ou  vos  precedentes 
visites  ont  fait  une  profonde  et  durable  impression,  et  ou  nous 
avons  appris  a  vous  respecter,  a  vous  admirer. 

Nous  respectons  en  vous  le  digne  representant  de  la  France, 
de  cette  grande  nation  qui  a  toujoirs  ete  I'amie  de  notre  pays 
et  a  laquelle  des  liens  plus  etroits  nous  unissent  chaque  jour. 
Par  votre  labeur  assidu  depuis  dix  ans,  par  votre  diplomatic 
eclairee  et  aussi  par  la  sympathie  que  vous  avez  le  secret  d'in- 
spirer  a  tons  ceux  qui  vous  approchent.  vous  avez  uni  plus 
intimement  les  deux  republiques,  la  France  et  les  Etats-Unis. 
Grace  a  vous,  les  deux  pays  se  connaissent  mieux  et  s'apprecient 
davantage. 

Mais  en  vous,  ATonsieur  I'Ambassadeur.  nous  admirons  aussi 
le  representant  des  Lettres  franqaises  dans  ce  qu'elles  ont  de 
plus  pur  et  de  plus  eleve;  nous  admirons  le  grand  ecrivain  dont 
les  ouvrages  sur  la  litterature  anglaise  font  autorite  dans  le 
monde  entier  et  qui  meritent  une  place  d'honneur  dans  nos  biblio- 
theques,  a  cote  de  ceux  de  Taine. 

Si  les  Lettres  franqaises  sont  dignement  representees  aux 
Etats-Unis  en  la  personne  de  Monsieur  Jusserand,  la  Science 
frangaise  aujourd'hui  n'a  rien  a  leur  envier. 
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Monsieur  Ic  I><«.tcur  (."arrcl, 

Je  nie  fais  Tintcrpretc  dc  lous  iius  (.aniarMdos  pour  vous  dire 
radmiratiou  ijuc  lunis  cprouvons  ])()ur  vos  mcrvcillcuscs  dcVou- 
vcrtcs  ct  |)i)ur  salutT  en  vous  riioinnic  en  cjui  nous  nous  plaisons 
a  \oir  Ic  rcprcscnlanl  dc  la  Science  frangaisc  aux  IClats-Unis. 

Par  vos  connaissanccs  dc  savant,  ])ar  votrc  talent  d'ex]XTi- 
nxcntatcur.  vous  avez  acquis,  dans  le  silence  du  lahoratoire,  une 
rcnoniniee  imiverselle,  une  legitime  ploire.  dont  I'edat  rejallit  sur 
voire  pays,  la  I->ance.  et  aussi  sur  le  notre.  car  c'cst  ici,  mux 
Etats-t'nis,  a  Xe\v-"S'ork.  que  vous  etes  dcvenu  illustre. 

Xous  vous  renicrcions.  Monsieur  le  Docteur  Carrel,  d'avoir 
consenti  a  laisser  un  instant  votre  laboratoire  pour  venir  au 
milieu  dc  nous  reccvoir  nos  applaudissenients  et  nous  inspircr 
par  votrc  presence.  Xous  ne  pouvons  espercr  devenir  tons  des 
Carrel,  mais  rcxeinple  de  votre  vie  consacree  toutc  cnticre  a  la 
science  pent  etrc  jiour  nos  une  vivante.  une  salutaire  legon. 
Xous  n'ouhlierons  jamais  que  vous  avez  ete  aujf)urd'luii  notre 
hole. 

Nous  vous  souhaitons,  Monsieur  le  Docteur  Carrel,  de  con- 
tinuer  vaillamment  votre  laheur  pendant  dc  longues  annees,  de 
parfairc  votre  oeuvre,  de  trouver  de  nouveaux  remcdes,  la 
guerison  des  afFreuses  maladies  qui  deciment  I'liumanite ;  et 
nous  sommes  persuades  que  la  postcrile  verra  en  vous  un  bicnfai- 
teur,  le  continuateur,  1  emule  de  Pasteur,  cet  autre  grand  Fran- 
(jais,  dont  vous  poursuivez  la  tache — ou  uno  tache  analogue — 
avec  la  meme  science,  la  meme  clairvoyance,  et  une  egale 
modestie. 

AMBASSADOR  JUSSERAND 

The  occasion  of  our  meeting  to-day  is  a  memorable  one ;  once 
more  a  Xobel  Prize  has  come  to  America,  and  it  rewards  the 
discoveries  of  a  Frenchman  working  here  in  an  institute  whose 
existence  is  due  to  American  generosity.  In  him  we  fmd  one 
more  link  between  our  two  countries  who  can  both  be  proud  of 
him.  We  are  honored  by  the  presence  of  that  upright,  humane 
citizen,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  has  tried,  he 
too,  to  solve  one  of  the  problems  of  life  and  death,  and  to  find 
means  of  preventing  nations  from  maiming  and  killing  each 
other.  His  laborious  search  has  not  been  successful ;  to  him, 
however,  will  go,  in  the  fiiture,  the  gratitude  due  to  the  sower  of 
good  seed. 

And  we  have,  as  chairman  of  this  meeting,  the  head  of  the 
College,  this  same  President  Finley  who  has  taught  us,  at  the 
Sorbonne,  how  to  better  know  and  better  love  those  compatriots 
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of  ours,  the  early  French  pioneers  and  discoverers  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent.  I  do  not  know  how  we  resisted  the  temptation 
to  steal  him  from  you,  so  popular  he  had  become  by  the  banks 
of  the  Seine ;  but  we  restored  him  to  his  duties  here,  complete 
and  uninjured,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  he  intends 
for  his  next  stroll  to  go  to  Chicago — on  foot. 

To  the  )'oung  representative  of  the  Cercle  which,  while  it 
would  have  been  so  easy  for  it  to  do  better,  was  so  good  as  to 
adopt  my  name,  we  all  listened  with  great  pleasure,  admiring 
what  he  said  and  the  way  in  which  he  said  it,  that  diction  which 
shows  how  perfectly  French  can  be  learned  in  Manhattan,  when 
it  is  taught  by  Professor  Downer. 

The  scientist  whose  success  we  are  celebrating  to-day  is  one 
of  those  rare  men  who  have  known  how  to  extract  from  Nature 
some  of  her  secrets ;  he  has  caused  mankind  to  move  some  dis- 
tance forward  in  its  long,  weary  quest  for  the  Holy  Grail  of 
knowledge. 

A  long,  slow  journey  it  is,  begun  ages  ago,  centuries  even 
before  Lucretius  tried  to  reveal  to  Memmius  what  is  the  nature 
of  things.  Progress  in  the  search  has  ever  been  retarded  by 
those  men,  innumerable,  who  believe  in  their  pride  that  they 
know  all.  During  the  early  years  of  the  last  century  a  kind  of 
"Summa"  on  surgery  was  published  by  a  man  of  science  who 
explained  that  the  time  had  come  to  do  so,  since  humanity  had 
then  reached,  in  this  particular  branch  of  knowledge,  the  heights 
above  which  it  was  not  possible  to  rise.  Little  did  he  suspect 
that  the  ten  years  following  Pasteur's  discoveries  would  see  more 
progress  than  the  tens  of  centuries  that  had  gone  before. 

But  the  march  forward  is  resumed,  and  the  search  is  made 
fruitful,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  those  rare  men  who,  better 
informed,  are  more  modest,  who  know  that  the  field  of  experi- 
ment and,  therefore,  the  field  of  discovery  is  unlimited,  and  who, 
in  their  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  humbleness  of  heart,  con- 
tinue the  toil  begun  by  the  ancestors ;  experimentators  like  your 
famous  Franklin,  who  could  so  interrogate  the  clouds  as  to  get 
an  answer  from  them,  or  your  Horace  Wells,  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  who  first  risked  the  use  of  anesthetics. 

All  nations  have  contributed  to  the  mighty  work  and  tried  to 
encroach  on  the  dark  realms  of  the  unknown.  All  know  and 
bless  the  names  of  Harvey,  Galvani,  Jenner,  Helmholz,  Koch, 
Rontgen,  your  own  Flexner,  and  many  more.  France  has  not 
neglected  to  play,  to  the  best  of  her  ability,  her  part  in  the 
search.  So  long  ago  as  the  sixteenth  century,  not  to  go  further 
back,  she  could  take  pride  in  her  Ambroise  Pare,  the  same  who 
h.ealed  the  wound  to  which  the  famous  Duke  of  Guise  owed  his 
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nickname  nf  Holofri',  who  u;is  I'oi-  llic-  stiuiyiiij,'  (»f  Nature  di- 
rectly, ami  not  nicrcly  tliruuj,'h  lu)i)ks,  who  luKI  that  books  were 
to  be  consiilerecl  not  as  limits  arresting  you.  but  as  footstools 
helping  you  to  rise  above  them,  and  who,  having  discovered  by 
e\er-renewed  experiments  that  the  cruel  cauterization  of  wounds 
by  the  boiling  t)il  process  was  indeed  useless  cruelty,  practiced 
that  system  which  meant  so  much  for  the  future  of  surgery, 
the  ligature  of  arteries.  A  man  of  wisdom  was  I'are.  as  well  as 
of  a  great  heart,  an  humble  servant  of  science,  a  friend  of  all 
sutTerers.  Reviewing  what  had  been  discovered  in  his  days,  by 
others  and  by  himself,  he  concluded,  I  lamlet-like :  "There  are 
more  tilings  yet  to  be  found  than  there  have  been  discovered" — 
a  remark  that  holds  true  even  to-day.  W  hen  men  shall  come  to 
think  that  it  ceases  to  be  true,  then  progress  will  stop  and  decay 
begin. 

Later  on  came  Lavoisier,  so  lucid  in  his  views  and  happy  in 
his  discoveries  that,  according  to  many,  the  history  of  physi- 
ology may  be  divided  into  two  periods,  before  and  after  La- 
voisier; he  it  was  who  gave  final  proof  of  what  water,  one 
of  the  supposedly  undccomposable  elements  of  old,  is  made, 
water,  the  fluid  without  which  no  life  is  possible.  Me  it  was 
who  discovered  that  breathing  was  a  combustion.  Then  Pas- 
teur, so  great  and  noble  and  withal  so  simple  and  open,  that  if 
France  had,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  produced  no  other  man 
of  worth,  she  would  yet  deserve  the  blessing  of  other  nations. 
And  in  the  same  period  Claude  Bernard,  who  found  and  proved 
that  animal  life  and  vegetable  life  were  one  and  the  same  life,  and 
who  rendered  no  less  service  by  the  methods  he  propagated  than 
by  the  use  he  personally  made  of  them — his  recommendation, 
for  example,  not  to  accept  any  explanation  of  any  discovery  one 
may  make,  until  one  has  done  everything  to  assail  it  and  foimd 
that  it  stands.     After  him  Roux,  Laveran,  and  many  others. 

A  lineal  descendant  of  the  great  scientists  of  the  past  is  the 
great  one  we  are  honoring  to-day,  Dr.  Carrel.  He,  too.  has 
caused  the  frontiers  of  the  realm  of  Shadows  to  recede.  Busy- 
ing himself  with  the  hardest  problems  of  life  and  death,  he 
has  done  such  wonders  that  it  is  lucky  for  him  that  he  waited  for 
our  own  days  to  make  them ;  else,  maybe,  the  pyre  of  the  magi- 
cian and  not  the  Xobel  Prize,  would  have  been  his  reward.  Man- 
kind is  progressing  after  all.  Dr.  Carrel  has  wrenched,  indeed, 
new  secrets  from  Nature.  He  has  made  what  was  dead  to  live, 
dead  hearts  to  beat,  dead  hmgs  to  breathe,  dead  limbs,  tissues, 
organs,  to  come  to  life  again  and  to  preserve  in  the  ranks  of  the 
living,  beings  already  in  the  hand  of  Death.  "What  stage  have 
you  reached  in  your  discovery?"  a  Paris  physician  was  recently 
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asking  of  one  of  his  brethren.  "The  stage,"  answered  the  other, 
"where  the  discovery  is  most  interesting  for  the  physician,  not 
yet  for  the  patient."  This  stage  has  been  passed  by  Dr.  Carrel, 
whose  discoveries  are  of  use,  both  for  the  man  who  studies  and 
for  the  one  who  suffers. 

I  take  pride  in  thinking  that,  between  Dr.  Carrel  and  myself, 
there  is  a  connecting  link,  a  merely  material  one,  it  is  true,  but 
I  take  pride  in  it  all  the  same.  We  hail  from  the  same  city, 
Lyons.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest,  and  was  long  the  chief  one  in 
Gaul.  Established  on  two  rivers,  it  lies  on  two  hills  facing  each 
other,  Fourviere  and  La  Croix  Rousse,  which  are  like  the  two 
poles,  and  represent  the  contrary  aspirations  of  men's  minds, 
mysticism  and  realism,  the  two  terms  also  of  the  human  search 
for  knowledge,  hypothesis  and  verification.  On  the  one,  a  place 
of  pilgrimage  famous  from  the  Middle  Ages ;  on  the  other,  the 
innumerable  looms  of  weavers ;  canticles  on  the  one,  the  Song 
of  the  Shirt  on  the  other,  earnestness  and  sincerity  on  both — 
an  earnestness  that  does  not  prevent  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  as 
evidenced  by  the  birth  in  Lyons  of  "Guignol,"  the  very  local 
Punch  of  France.  The  city  has  produced,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
a  number  of  men  of  note,  conspicuous  most  of  them,  whatever 
their  particular  avocation,  by  a  thoughtful  disposition,  poets, 
economists  and  scientists  like  Maurice  Sceve,  Jean  Baptiste  Say, 
Ampere,  artists  and  especially  painters  who,  most  of  them,  con- 
sidered that  it  was  not  enough  to  perpetuate  form  and  colors, 
but  who  wanted  them  animated  by  an  idea, — Chenavard,  Flan- 
drin,  Puvis  de  Chavannes, — the  latter  well  known  in  this  country 
by  his  picture  in  the  stairway  of  the  Boston  Library ;  admirable 
ones  in  the  same  style  adorn  the  stairway  of  the  Museum  at 
Lyons. 

In  this  museum  a  large  canvas  represents,  grouped  together 
on  the  Place  Bellecour,  the  famous  Lyonese  of  all  times,  begin- 
ning with  three  Roman  Emperors.  These  do  not  rank  among 
the  compatriots  we  are  most  proud  of,  one  having  been  a  fool, 
and  the  two  others  scoundrels.  But  there  are  quantities  of  truly 
noble  people  representing  every  century  and  every  branch  of 
human  activity.  On  the  left  side,  a  modern  group  is  to  be  seen 
in  which  one  notices  great  Ampere  and  beautiful  Madame 
Recamier.  Paying  no  attention  to  beautiful  Madame  Recamier, 
Ampere,  with  his  head  turned  aside,  is  drawing  lines  on  the  sand 
with  his  stick,  solving  a  problem  to  himself.  Just  by  him  an 
empty  space  remains ;  and  in  this  space  one  day  will  be  painted 
the  image  of  Alexis  Carrel. 

DR.    C.XRREL 

I  am  deeply  affected  by  the  extraordinary  honor  which  is  done 
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[o  mc  by  this  assembly.  Nt>  man  of  sciciux'  has  ever  rniMvcd 
such  a  splciuhil  piihhc  recognition.  I'hcrc  arc  no  words  by  which 
I  could  express  to  you  my  prntitudc  for  it. 

Almost  every  scientific  progress  which  api>ears  to  be  duo  to 
the  efforts  of  one  intlividual  is  really  the  indirect  result  of  the 
forpottcn  or  unknown  work  of  many  others.  It  makes  me  very 
happy  to  think  that  this  exceptional  honor  j^'oes  above  me  to  the 
men  who  have  inspired  or  rendered  possible  the  researches  which 
broupht  a  Nobel  IVizc  to  this  country. 

When  I  was  still  a  medical  student  in  Lyons,  my  ihouj^lUs  wan- 
dered often  throu!::h  the  fields  open  to  science  by  the  pcnius  of 
Claude  Heniard  and  Pasteur  and  develoi)ed  by  Paul  I'crt  and  by 
I  Mlier.  my  first  master  in  surgery.  The  realization  of  some  of 
the  dreams  inspired  by  those  great  men  was  rendered  possible 
by  the  Rockefeller  Institute.  To  Dr.  Flcxncr,  its  director,  and 
to  the  spirit  given  by  him  to  the  Institute  was  due,  in  a  large 
measure,  the  success  of  my  experiments.  Therefore,  a  great 
part  of  the  wonderful  honor  bestowed  on  me  belongs  to  the  men 
who  have  founded,  organized  and  directed  the  first  institution  of 
scientific  research  in  America. 

With  all  my  heart,  I  thank  you. 

MR.    THi:ODORF.    F.    MILLER 

Dr.  Finlcy.  Gentlemen  of  the  Faculty,  and  Friends  of  the 
College : 

This  great  free  College  of  our  Empire  City,  because  of  its 
unique  public  service  in  this  Metropolis  and  its  long  record  of 
over  sixty  years  as  a  pioneer  in  this  country  of  the  great  cause 
of  free  higher  education,  has  acquired,  we  believe,  a  national 
reputation. 

Tliis  splendid  new  home,  with  its  noble  edifices,  has  also  be- 
come a  Mecca  for  foreign  as  well  as  our  own  visiting  scientists. 
if  the  experience  of  the  past  summer  in  our  entertaining  the 
members  of  the  International  Congress  of  Chemistry  is  of  any 
import. 

It  seems,  therefore,  fitting,  most  fitting,  that  this  institution 
should  be  visited  by  the  Head  of  the  Great  Nation,  and  our 
Board  of  Trustees  desires  to  acknowledge  the  honor  conferred 
to-day  by  this  visit  of  our  esteemed  and  most  distinguished 
guest,  to  whom  we  extend  our  heartiest  welcome. 

It  is  a  great  honor  and  pleasure  to  be  able  to  present  to  you, 
as  I  now  do,  His  Excellency,  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

PRESIDENT   TAFT 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York : 
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It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  stand  here  in  this  presence  and  feel 
as  if  one  were  in  the  presence  of  the  imperial  city  of  this  coun- 
try. Coming  up  the  North  River,  or  standing  upon  Brooklyn 
Bridge,  there  comes  over  one,  if  he  is  an  American,  pride  in  this 
great  metropolis,  but  there  is  no  scene  that  I  am  aware  of  which 
brings  home  to  one  the  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  city  of  New 
York  as  this  presence. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  head  of  your  Board  of  Trustees  for 
his  kindly  introduction,  and  also  your  beloved  President  (for  if 
I  caught  the  meaning  of  what  he  said,  it  was  that  you  did  not 
quite  appreciate  your  blessings  until  they  had  taken  flight).  I 
reciprocate  his  kindly  expressions  of  affection,  and  I  hope  that 
the  future  may  bring  forth  what  he  kindly  anticipates  in  our 
firm  friendship. 

But,  my  friends,  do  not  mistake  my  presence  here.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  while  he  is  President,  is,  of  course,  a 
figure  of  some  prominence.  At  times  he  is  a  responsibility  and 
a  burden.  When  it  was  proposed  to  unite  the  three  functions 
of  to-day,  or  rather  the  two,  and  the  President  was  to  be  thrown 
in,  it  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  that  diplomatist  who  is  at  the  head 
of  your  faculty,  President  Finley,  to  know  where  to  put  me. 
Had  he  followed  my  advice,  he  would  have  put  me  at  the  end. 
Instead  of  that  he  apparently  thought  that  my  rotundity  fur- 
nished a  good  center. 

We  are  here,  however,  to  celebrate  the  excellence  of  two  men. 
First,  a  son  of  France,  who  has  come  to  this  country,  improving 
the  opportunity  offered  here  by  a  great  institution  of  learning, 
to  make  headway  into  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  thereby  to  ad- 
vance the  progress  of  human  kind.  I  am  glad  to  be  here,  as  the 
head  of  the  nation,  to  testify  to  him,  on  behalf  of  the  American 
people,  the  debt  we  feel  we  owe  to  him  for  the  discoveries  he  has 
made.  There  are  many  paths  of  progress  in  the  world,  through 
business  and  profession,  but  there  is  none,  it  seems  to  me,  quite 
so  direct  as  that  which  is  offered  in  modern  days  to  the  student 
of  research  in  the  medical  profession,  and  none  in  which  there 
have  been  so  many  distinguished  victories.  It  would  seem,  in 
studying  the  history  of  progress  in  that  direction,  as  if  it  were 
first  one  nation  and  then  another  and  then  another  that  was  in 
advance,  showing  that  they  are  all  engaged  in  that  profound 
work  of  research  that  discloses  from  time  to  time,  as  the  French 
Ambassador  so  clearly  says,  so  much  that  we  did  not  know,  and 
makes  us  humble  by  reason  of  our  discoveries  rather  than  over- 
confident. I  congratulate  Dr.  Carrel  upon  his  great  discoveries. 
I  congratulate  him  that  be  now  takes  his  place  among  the  great 
French  discoverers  and  among  the  discoverers  of  the  world.  The 
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nanus  nf  Harvey  and  of  Iciuur  aiul  »)f  Kocli  and  of  Pasteur  and 
of  Walter  Keed  are  ^reat  names  that  show  the  proj^ress  toward 
our  preater  knowledj^e  of  the  human  frame  and  of  medieme.  and 
now  Dr.  C'arrel  takes  his  i)laee  with  them,  takes  it  formally  hy 
the  awartl  of  the  Xohel  Prize,  takes  it  actually  hy  the  knowledge 
of  the  worlii  as  to  the  real  proi^ress  that  he  makes  possible. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  stand  here  with  tlu'  l-'reiuh  Ambassador 
and  listen  to  his  brilliant  oratory,  to  feel  with  him  the  pride  in 
the  preat  I'reneh  nation,  to  rejoice  in  the  bond  between  this  na- 
tion and  his.  when  we  owe  so  much  to  b'ranee,  and  to  feel  that 
after  all  he  has  been  here  so  lon<,^  and  he  has  been  good  enough 
to  make  so  many  sjiecches  to  American  audiences  that  he  is  really 
an  American.  1  le  talks  with  more  wit  and  with  more  fluency 
than  .Americans,  but  I  fear  he  has  cultivated  the  fatal  habit. 
W  hat  will  hajipen  to  him  when  he  goes  back  to  France  and  seeks 
to  introduce  the  custom  prevalent  among  us  of  calling  for  a 
si>eech  even  when  we  cut  a  watermelon  ?  I  do  not  know  whether 
his  reputation  as  a  great  litterateur  may  not  suffer. 

Jesting  aside,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  representing  our  great 
sister  republic  here  a  man  who  has  made  himself  so  beloved,  and 
who.  understanding  his  own  country  and  Kngland.  as  his  literary 
works  have  shown,  takes  the  spirit  that  we  have  in  America  and 
does  not  misunderstand  us,  but  really  becomes  an  American  in 
the  sympathv  that  he  expresses  whenever  he  gives  us  the  pleas- 
ure of  hearing  him. 

Now.  being  in  the  middle,  it  is  a  little  emljarrassing  for  me  to 
refer  to  what  is  to  come.  I  can  only  say  that  what  is  to  come  is 
an  illustration  of  that  something  that  ought  to  come  more.  One 
of  the  difficulties  that  a  college  like  this,  or  a  university  like  this, 
suffers,  is  that  its  dependence  upon  public  taxation  for  its  sup- 
port takes  from  those  who  would  otherwise  be  willing  to  help  it. 
the  feeling  that  it  needs  help  or  that  it  needs  something  in  addi- 
tion to  what  comes  in  the  routine  approval  of  estimates  by  the 
President  of  the  P)0ard  of  Aldermen,  if  he  approves  estimates 
(I  do  not  know  whether  he  does  or  not).  In  other  words,  such 
an  institution  as  this  ought  to  gather,  because  of  the  great  Vv'ork 
it  has  done,  the  affection  of  its  own  sons  and  those  who  have 
seen  its  work,  and  ought  to  bring  testimonials  like  that,  the 
giving  of  wdiich  we  are  to  celebrate  this  morning. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Lewisohn  that  the  public  foundation  of  this 
institution  has  not  deterred  him  from  making  this  magnificent 
gift.  I  congratulate  the  student  body  that  they  will  have  a  place 
in  which  that  part  of  the  academic  curriculum  that  seems  to  be 
indispensable  may  be  carried  out  under  the  most  beautiful 
surroundings. 
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Mr.  President,  President  Finley,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
This  day  certainly  adds,  and  will  continue  to  add,  to  the  great 
pride  that  the  city  feels  in  its  City  College.  This  is  the  city's 
Great  Hall  in  which  we  have  met,  and  it  is  eminently  fitting  that 
we  should  welcome  here  our  heroes  of  science  and  letters ;  that 
we  should  receive  here  the  head  of  the  Nation,  and  that  we 
should  here  celebrate  those  acts  of  good  citizenship  that  are  so 
well  exemplified  by  what  Mr.  Lewisohn  has  done.  I  do  not 
mean  to  keep  you  long  with  my  word  of  introduction,  for  the 
morning  is  advancing.  I  do,  however,  wish  to  tell  you  that  in 
developing  the  plant  that  Mr.  Lewisohn  has  made  possible,  Mr. 
Brunner  is  placing  upon  this  city  hillside  something  that  will  be 
a  constant  suggestion,  a  constant  reminder  of  the  "grandeur  that 
was  Rome."  In  his  semi-elliptical  design,  which  so  aptly  fits  the 
purpose,  he  has,  I  believe,  followed  within  a  few  inches  the  lines 
of  the  Coliseum.  Through  his  genius,  we  shall  have  that  glorious 
relic,  in  a  certain  sense,  restored  in  all  its  early  beauty.  It  was 
Mr.  Brunner's  aim,  and  the  desire  of  President  Finley,  to  make 
the  Stadium  not  only  an  arena  sufficiently  great  to  accommodate 
football  and  baseball,  a  running  track  and  all  that ;  but  a  place 
where  Greek  plays  and  other  out-of-door  performances  may  be 
given.  It  will  be  a  wonderful  piece  of  work.  I  have  profound 
suspicion  that  the  President  of  the  City  College  has  already  fig- 
ured out,  as  a  matter  of  some  future  convenience  to  himself,  how 
many  times  around  the  running  track  will  save  a  trip  to  Chicago. 
If  you  will  watch  his  early  morning  exercise — which,  I  frankly 
fear,  for  most  of  us  might  prove  too  early  an  engagement — you 
may  find  out  for  yourselves. 

But  this  gift  of  Mr.  Lewisohn,  taken  in  conjunction  with  what 
the  city  can  and  will  do  in  the  adaptation  of  the  site  and  the 
beautification  of  its  environment,  is  giving  to  the  city,  as  I  have 
said,  a  new  object  of  civic  pride.  We  cannot  be  too  grateful  to 
Mr.  Lewisohn.  We  are  kept  rather  actively  engaged  in  celebrat- 
ing his  beneficence,  and  his  varied  services  to  the  city  of  New 
York.  His  desire  for  such  service  finds  its  expression  not  only 
in  great  deeds  of  humanity,  but  in  deeds  like  this  that  make  for 
the  mere  comfort  and  recreation  of  the  people — and  so  often.  I 
may  only  say  to  you,  Mr.  Lewisohn,  that  the  city  of  New  York 
regards  )^ou,  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the  word,  as  a  good 
citizen,  and  that  the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York  will  always 
remember  you.  There  will  be  no  more  fitting  memorial,  and 
none  more  lasting,  than  this  to  the  good  that  you  do,  and,  surely, 
of  all  such  citizens  as  you  the  city  will  always  be  proud. 
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It  is  iinlccil  a  great  honor  to  ha\c  a  word  of  ai)|)roval  of  the 
President  of  the  I'nilcd  States.  1  also  wish  to  thank  Mr. 
McAneny  for  his  gracious  remarks.  The  priiKijjal  crecht  for 
the  stadium  l)elongs  to  Dr.  I'inley.  It  was  his  orij^'inal  idea.  He 
was  very  enthusiastic  ahout  it  and  I  followed  his  advice,  and  1 
am  very  glad  1  did  so.  It  will  he  a  si)lendid  opportunity  for  (he 
students  of  this  College  to  have  ojK'n-air  exercises,  athletic 
games,  out-door  performances  and  such  other  entertainments. 
It  will  make  them  stronger  and  liappier  and  hcttcr  fitted  for  their 
studies.  This  stadium,  this  open-air  theatre,  will  he  a  boon  and 
a  blessing  to  the  students  of  this  great  College,  yes,  to  the  tens 
of  thousands,  or  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  students  to  fol- 
low for  generations  to  come.  It  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  this 
College,  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  to  the  citizens  of  the 
I'nited  States  of  America,  of  which  we  have  the  honor  to-day 
to  have  the  representative  with  us,  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  architect.  Arnold  William  Brunner,  then  unveiled  his 
model  of  the  Stadium. 


TRUSTEES  AND  FACULTY. 


The  Board  of  Trustees,  at  its  meeting  of  November  19th, 
passed  a  resolution  formally  accepting  Mr.  James  R.  Steers' 
most  recent  gift  to  the  College,  a  fund  of  one  thousand  dollars, 
which  is  invested  at  five  per  cent.,  to  provide  for  annual  or  semi- 
annual prizes  for  excellence  in  the  Department  of  Art.  By  the 
deed  of  gift,  which  is  beautifully  executed  in  Mr.  Steers's  own 
hand,  the  President  of  the  College,  the  Professor  of  Art,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  are  made  ex  officio 
trustees  of  the  fund. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  Board  passed  a  resolution  opening 
the  reading-room  of  the  library  six  evenings  a  week  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term,  and  the  following  additional  instructors 
were  appointed  for  work  in  the  Evening  Session :  In  Elementary 
Physics,  Mr.  W.  B.  Truesdell;  in  Public  Speaking,  Mr.  D.  W. 
Redmond ;  in  English,  Mr.  A.  D.  Compton ;  in  Advanced  Physics, 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Corcoran ;  in  Elementary  Economics,  Dr.  G.  E. 
Snider;  in  Elementary  Spanish,  Mr.  A.  U.  N.  Camera. 

Two  new  assistant  tutors  have  been  appointed  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Physical  Instruction  and  Hygiene,  Messrs.  John  Dailey 
and  John  T.  Lang.  Mr.  Warren  G.  Hubert  has  been  appointed 
tutor  in  Mathematics  to  take  the  place  of  Dr.  Myron  O.  Tripp, 
who  has  resigned  his  instructorship. 
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Eilucational  conferences  of  sonicwlial  unusual  character  have 
been   prevalent    at    the   College   this   autumn.     The   one   which 
aroused  the  greatest  public  interest  was  doubtless  the  Mental 
Mental  Ilyj,Mene  Conference  and  Exhibit,   from   No- 

Hygiene  vcnihcr  8th   to    15th,   conducted   by   the   Na- 

tional Ciimniitice  for  Mental  Hygiene  and  tlie  Committee  on 
Mental  Hygiene  of  the  New  York  State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion. Tiiis  Conference  was  opened  with  a  public  meeting  in  the 
Great  Hall  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  November  8th,  at  which 
President  Finley  presided.  His  opening  address  was  upon  '*The 
Role  of  Higher  Institutions  of  Learning  in  the  Promotion  of 
Social  Betlermcnl."  He  was  followed  by  Dr.  Lewellys  I"".  Piarker, 
Professor  of  Medicine  in  Johns  Ho])kins  University  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  who  spoke 
upon  "Unsoundness  of  Mind,  a  National  Handicap";  and  at  this 
and  other  sessions  of  the  Conference,  addresses  were  made  by  a 
large  number  of  distinguished  specialists  in  various  branches  of 
psychiatry  and  institutional  work  related  to  the  subject  of  the 
gathering.  The  public  meeting  in  the  Great  Hall  on  Tuesday 
evening.  November  12,  was  presided  over  by  Dean  Balliet  of  the 
School  of  Pedagogy  of  New  York  University,  this  meeting  being 
especially  intended  for  clergymen,  parents  and  teachers.  Over 
the  meeting  on  "Physicians'  Evening,"  November  13,  Dr. 
Abraham  Jacobi,  President  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
presided.  At  the  meeting  of  teachers  on  the  concluding  evening 
of  the  Conference,  President  Butler  of  Columbia  was  the  pre- 
siding officer.  On  Wednesday  and  Thursday  afternoons  there 
were  two  meetings  for  college  students,  that  for  men  being  pre- 
sided over  by  Professor  Overstreet  and  that  for  women  by  Dean 
Gildersleeve  of  Barnard  College. 

On  October  30th  and  31st  and  November  ist  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Study  and  Education  of  Exceptional  Children 
held,  at  the  College,  its  Third  Annual  Conference  on  the  Problem 
The  "Exccp-  of   the   Exceptional   Child.     The   Conference 

tional"  Child  was  in  an  especial  sense  the  guest  of  the  de- 

partment of  Education.  President  Finley  welcomed  the  Con- 
ference at  its  first  meeting,  on  the  evening  of  October  30  in  the 
Great  Hall,  and  Dr.  Philander  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Com- 
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missioner  of  Education,  made,  as  presiding  ofificer,  the  opening 
address.  Two  of  the  papers  presented  during  the  course  of  the 
Conference  were  by  Dr.  Heckman  and  Professor  Duggan,  Dr. 
Heckman's  being  upon  "The  Exceptional  Child  and  the  Grade 
Teacher,"  and  Professor  Duggan's,  at  the  last  session  of  the  Con- 
ference, upon  "The  Need  of  a  Pedagogical  Clinic  in  New  York." 
In  this  he  urged  the  desirability  of  a  psychological  laboratory 
and  clinic  for  New  York  City  public  school  children  at  the  City 
College. 

Of  the  National  Conference  on  Vocational 
Vocational  Guidance,    which    drew    many    educators    to 

New  York  in  the  week  ending  October  26th, 
the  session  of  Saturday  morning  was  held  at  the  College. 

The  total  registration  in  the  Extension  Courses  of  the  College 
this  year  is  three  thousand  two  hundred,  an  increase  of  about 
seven  hundred  over  that  of  last  year.     The  course  of  weekly 
lectures    which    the    Extension    Department 
Extension  ^^^  invited  to  give  at  the  University  Settle- 

ment in  Eldridge  Street  upon  "Current  Social 
Problems,"  has  been  organized  with  the  following  lecturers  and 
subjects,  beginning  November  13th: 

Professor  Overstreet,  "Some  Fundamental  Human  Issues" ; 
Professor  Clark,  "The  Control  of  Industrial  Monopoly  in  the 
United  States" ;  Professor  Mead,  "Some  Recent  Tendencies  in 
Our  Democracy";  Dr.  Klapper,  "Modern  Tendencies  in  Educa- 
tion," "Education  for  Vocational  Efficiency" ;  Professor  Duggan, 
"Our  Heritage  from  the  Jews" ;  Professor  Cohen,  "Law  and 
Justice"  (an  inquiry  into  the  laws  of  our  legal  system)  ;  Dr. 
Schapiro,  "The  Constitution  and  Reform" ;  Professor  Guthrie, 
"The  Supreme  Court  and  the  Constitution";  Professor  Cohen, 
"Democratic  vs.  Constitutional  Government" ;  Dr.  Klapper, 
"Education  for  Social  Responsibility,"  "Heredity  and  Educa- 
tion" ;  Professor  Robinson,  "The  Social  Influence  of  Spoken 
English  in  New  York" ;  Professor  Woolston,  "Municipal  Home 
Rule." 

With  the  improved  acoustics  of  the  Great  Hall,  the  occasional 
assemblies  of  the  whole  college  have  taken  on  new  attractive- 
ness.   On  October  22nd  the  College  gathered  to  w^elcome  Presi- 
dent  M.  Woolsey  Stryker  of  Hamilton  Col- 
Assemblies  ^^^^'  ^^'^°'  °"  heing  introduced  by  President 
Finley,  gave  a  brief  but  telling  exhortation  to 
consider  the  higher,  even  if  less  tangible,  motives  in  education. 
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(^n  (  >i.ti)l)or  i)th  there  was  an  assemhly  under  tlic  auspices  of 
the  Stuilent  (.'kuiumI.  at  which  Deati  Hrownsou  presided  and  made 
a  short  address  upon  some  of  the  prohlems  that  confront  the 
student.  He  was  followed  by  Professor  Guthrie,  who  discussed 
the  "social  house"  idea,  which  the  Council  has  recently  been 
considering.  The  assembly  on  October  30th,  which  was  also 
uniler  the  aus])iccs  of  the  Student  Council,  was  devoted  to  the 
singing  of  college  songs  by  the  entire  student  body,  especially 
the  practice  of  "Urbs  Coronata"  and  Professor  Coleman's 
"C.  C.  N.  Y."  On  November  r)th,  Mr.  James  W.  Erwin,  of  San 
I'rancisco,  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  the  "Glories  of  Our 
Great  Xorthwest,"  which  aroused  much  enthusiasm  on  the  part 
of  his  audience.  On  Xovembcr  13th,  Dr.  Gamewell,  the  general 
secretary  of  the  lulucational  Association  of  China,  addressed 
the  students  upon  "Tlie  New  Rcj)ublic  of  China." 

In  accordance  witli  a  recent  vote  of  the  T^aculty,  there  will  be, 
beginning  next  term,  a  regular  hour  for  assemblies  each  Thurs- 
day, from  12  to  I.  On  alternate  weeks,  there  will  be  a  formal 
gathering  of  the  whole  college,  with  Dr.  Finley  presiding,  and 
an  hour  free  for  meeting  appointments  of  the  various  college 
organizations. 

On   October   23rd,   in   the   unexpected   absence   of    President 
Finley,  Professors  Clark  and  Winslow  addressed  the  new  fresh- 
man class  by  way  of  formal  welcome  to  the  life  of  the  College. 
Professor  Clark's  address   laid   especial   em- 
Welcome  to  phasis  upon  the  need,  which  has  been  felt  by 
the  Freshmen  *^  .  '  '  ,  .      ,-' 
many  m   recent  years   to  be  an   mcreasmgly 

serious  one,  for  a  proper  adjustment  between  the  student's  col- 
lege work  and  such  outside  occupation  as  many  find  necessary. 
Professor  Winslow  urged  the  importance  of  harmonious  action 
in  a  college  class,  of  acting  with  the  spirit  of  a  collective  body 
instead  of  as  an  aggregate  of  isolated  individuals. 

On  the  afternoon  of  October  25th,  President  and  Mrs.  Finley 
gave  a  reception  in  the  gymnasium  to  the  new  freshmen,  at 
w-hich  the  president  expressed  to  the  members  of  the  class  his 
personal  welcome.  Several  members  of  the  faculty,  with  their 
wives,  were  present  to  assist. 

The   welcoming  of  the  United   States  fleet  was  only  one  of 

many   affairs   which    have    claimed    Dr.    Finley 's    attention    this 

autumn.     On  October  8th,  he  spoke  at  the  dinner  at  St.  George, 

Staten  Island,  to  start  a  fund  for  the  Smith 

Some  of  Presi-        Infirmary,  in  a  campaign  which  was  highly 

Engagements  successful.      On    October    12th,   he   was   one 

of  the  speakers  at  the  Memorial  Meeting  in 
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honor  of  Miss  Julia  Richman,  which  was  held  at  Public  School 
62.  On  October  i6th,  he  attended  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
president  of  Amherst  College,  Dr.  Meiklejohn.  On  October 
17th,  he  attended  the  ceremonies  in  dedication  of  the  new  build- 
ing of  the  State  Department  of  Education  at  Albany,  at  which 
Dean  Brownson  had  represented  the  College  on  October  15th, 
and  Professor  Duggan  on  October  i6th.  On  October  22nd,  Dr. 
Finley  spoke ^  at  the  dinner  given  by  the  Japan  Society  to 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  Mabie.  On  November  ist,  he  gave  an 
address  at  Middlebury  College,  at  a  gathering  in  honor  of  Pro- 
fessor Hurd,  who  was  a  teacher  of  the  President  when  he  was 
at  Knox  College.  On  November  9th,  he  was  one  of  the  speakers 
at  the  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Emile  Pedagogical 
Association,  at  the  Hotel  Astor.  On  the  same  evening,  he 
officially  accepted,  at  the  Hotel  Martinique,  the  portrait  of  Pro- 
fessor Johnston,  which  was  presented  to  the  College  by  the 
alumni.  On  November  29th,  he  addressed  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  of  Syracuse,  upon  "The  New  Chivalry." 

The  president  has  been  appointed  by  the  French  Government 
a  Chevalier  de  la  Legion  dlionneur. 

At  Cooper  Institute,  on  November  6th,  President  Finley  gave 
the  first  in  a  series  of  seven  lectures  by  college  presidents,  upon 
"Phases  of  Education,"  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation.   As  usual,  a  number  of  the  free  public 
?"°^*'^  lecture    courses,    besides    individual    lectures, 

provided  by  the  city  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Leipziger,  are  by  members  of  the  College  Faculty  and  Stafif. 
Among  the  courses  which  have  been  given  the  present  term,  or 
are  in  progress,  are  the  following: 

At  Public  School  37,  The  Bronx,  a  course  of  twenty-eight  lec- 
tures upon  "Economics,"  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Clark, 
who  gives  twelve  of  the  lectures.  At  St.  Bartholomew's  Lyceum 
Hall,  in  East  42nd  Street,  a  course  on  "Practical  Hygiene,"  by 
Professor  Storey.  At  the  Eastern  District  High  School,  Brook- 
lyn, a  course  on  "American  History,"  by  Professor  Guthrie, 
running  throughout  the  year.  At  Public  School  loi,  Manhattan, 
a  shorter  course  by  Professor  Guthrie,  on  "American  Govern- 
ment." At  Public  School  62,  Manhattan,  a  course  running 
throughout  the  year,  upon  "The  Development  of  Fiction."  by 
Professor  Home.  At  Public  School  30,  Brooklyn,  "Epochs  of  His- 
tory," by  Professor  Mead.  At  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
135th  Street  Branch,  "The  Times  of  the  Roman  Emperors,"  by 
Profes.sor  Ball.  At  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library,  Bedford  Branch, 
"The  Chemistry  of  Common  Things,"  by  Dr.  Breithut.     At  St. 
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Luke's  Hall,  Manhattan.  "The  French  Rcvohition  ami  the 
Atlvancc  i)f  IXMUocracv  in  luiropc,"  hy  l")r.  Sihapiro.  At  the 
Hcl)rf\v  Technical  Institute.  Manhattan,  "Inorpanic  Chetnistry," 
by  Dr.  I-'stahrookc.  At  I*ul)lic  School  1 1<),  Manhattan,  "i'aint 
inps  and  Scul[)tures  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  An,"  by 
Mr    Wcinherj;. 

At  a  ineeiiuij  of  the  Research  Club,  held  on  the  cveninj^  of 

October  -^rd,  Professor  Ovcrslrcct  t)resente(l  a 

CI  b  l^iper  on  "Some  Philosophical  Issues  in  (  )ur 

Present  Lejjal  Situation."     At  the  meetinj^'  on 

Xovember  7th.  Dr.  (ioldfarb  spoke  upon  "Recent  Tendencies  in 

Biology." 

In  connection  with  the  l'".m])loyment  P.ureau  work,  Mr.  lu'irl- 
Ictt  has  organized  a  number  of  Character  Study  Cirou])s.  These 
groups  meet  one  hour  per  week,  and  study  fundamental  princi- 

pies  of  character  building.  This  is  done  to 
Burefr  '"'''''*-^   ^'^^   secretary    to    become    personally 

acquainted  with  the  men  who  are  seeking 
employment,  and  that  the  men  may  assist  each  other  in  building 
up  those  traits  of  character  which  will  make  it  easier  for  them 
to  obtain  and  to  hold  a  position,  either  while  in  college  or  after 
graduation.  Ten  such  groups  are  now  organized,  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  140. 

The  Newman  Club  has  become    a    chapter    in    the  Catholic 
Students'  Association  of  America.     Under  the  auspices  of  the 
club,  Dr.  William  F.  Byrne  lectured  on  the 
Club      """"^^         evening  of  October  25th,  upon  "The  Poetry 
of  Francis  Thompson."    On  November  22n(l, 
Professor  Guthrie  gave  an  exposition  of  the  history  and  princi- 
ples of  Socialism,  as  a  preparation  for  two  later  lectures  to  be 
delivered  on  the  same  subject. 


WITH   THE  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  exhibition  of  paintings  at  the  City  Club  in  November 
contained  a  picture  by  Mr.  William  H.  Haskell,  entitled,  "The 

.  Maine  Guide,"  which  was  reproduced  in  the 

Sunday    Times   of    November    loth,    "a   fine 

head,"  as  the  critic  of  the  Times  described  it,  "which  is  notable 

for   its  vigorous   interplay  of   strong  color,   and   its  consequent 

vibration  of  atmosphere." 
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The  313th  meeting  of  the  New  York  Electrical  Society  was 
held  in  the  Doremus  Lecture  Theatre  on  Tuesday,  October  29th. 
Professor    Charles    Baskerville    lectured    on    "Tungsten."     The 

_        .  lecture  was  illustrated  by  exhibits  of  minerals, 

emis  ry  preparations,  alloys  and  apparatus  involving 

the  use  of  metallic  tungsten,  and   lamps,   and  by  stereopticon 

slides,  showing  the  spectra  of  the  rare  metals  and  the  results  of 

a  spectrographic  study  of  the  various  tungsten  filaments. 

Prof.  L.  H.  Friedburg  lectured  before  the  Pittsfield  section 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  on  "Color 
Photography,"  on  November  29th. 

Dr.  F.  E.  Breithut,  on  November  22nd,  lectured  before  the 
De  Witt  Clinton  Chemical  Society,  on  "The  Opportunities  of 
the  Chemist  for  Social  Service." 

In  collaboration  with  E.  Frankel,  '12,  and  H.  Dubin,  '12, 
Dr.  L.  J.  Curtman  contributed  to  the  November  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  two  articles,  entitled, 
"A  Method  for  the  Systematic  Qualitative  Detection  of  Barium 
and  Strontium,"  and  "The  Influence  of  Non-Volatile  Organic 
Matter  and  Certain  Acids  on  the  Precipitation  of  the  Ammo- 
nium Sulphide  Group  of  Metals." 

The  C.  C.  N.  Y.  Chemical  Society  is  enjoying  an  active  season, 
its  recent  programs  including,  among  discussions  of  more  purely 
scientific  themes,  addresses  by  senior  members  upon  such  prac- 
tical applications  of  science  as  the  commercial  separation  of  coal 
and  water  gas,  and  "Corn  Products." 

Professor  Duggan  is  to  introduce  Dr.  Klapper's  new  book,  on 

"The   Principles  of   Educational   practice,"   as   a  textbook  next 

term   in   the   course   on   the   Principles   of   Education,   given   to 

T7 ,      ^.  upper  juniors  and  lower  seniors. 

Education  ^f.      \^tu-^     ■       •   •       t.-  011 

Dr.   W  nite  is  givmg  his  course  on  School 

Management  to  an  enthusiastic  group  of  teachers  in  Queens  Bor- 
ough, by  their  invitation. 

Professor  Duggan  and  Dr.  Heckman  presented  papers  before 
the  National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Education  of  Excep- 
tional Children,  whose  meeting  is  elsewhere  referred  to. 

On  the  evening  of  December  8th,  Professor  Duggan  made  an 
address  upon  the  "Educational  Opportunities  in  Greater  New 
York,"  at  the  Social  Forum  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, of  which  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Mottet  is  rector. 

Professor  Duggan  represented  the  College  at  the  celebration, 
on  October  24th,  in  Carnegie  Hall,  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Anniver- 
sary of  Dr.  Maxwell's  superintendency  in  New  York  City,  which 
was  arranged  by  members  of  the  School  System  and  friends  of 
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the  siHHTiiUoiulont.  Aiuotig  those  who  i)artioi|)ak'(l  wvvv  three 
nicnihers  of  our  Board  of  Truslees,  Messrs.  Miller.  Hyrnc, 
and  Kohns. 

Professor  Moll  was  the  chairman  of  the  College  Conference 
on  ICnglish  in  the  Central  Atlantic  States,  on  Saturday,  Xoveniher 
^^oth.  at  the  L'niversity  of  Peiuisyh  ania,  in  connection  with  the 
Twenty-sixth  Ainuial  Convention  of  the  As- 
"^  '^  socialion  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools 

of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland.  The  special  subject  of  the 
conference  was  "A  Course  in  tlic  History  of  I'.nglish  Literature 
in  the  College  Curriculum." 

The  department  has  recently  received  a  gift  of  five  hundred 
dollars  from  Mr.  Bernard  M.  F)aruch,  of  the  BK:)ard  of  Trustees, 
for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  department  library. 

The  Elizabctiian  play,  which  has  been  chosen  for  this  year's 
presentation,  is  Ben  Jonson's  "Epicoenc,  or  the  Silent  Woman." 

The  .hncrican  Journal  of  Philology  for  the  quarter  ending  in 
September  contained  an  article  by  Dr.  Emory  B.  Lease,  entitled, 
"The  Dative  with  Prepositional  Compounds," 
upon  a  much  misundcrstof)d  rule  of  the  Latin 
grammars.  Another  article  by  Dr.  Lease,  upon  "Prepositional 
Compounds  with  the  Dative  in  High  School  Latin  and  the  First 
Year  in  College,"  appeared  in  the  October  number  of  The  Classi- 
cal Journal. 

The   American  Book   Company   announce   a    revised   edition 
.  of  "A  Brief  Analytical  Geometry,"  of  which 
ema   c  Professor   Allen    is    joint    author    with    Pro- 
fessor Tanner  of  Cornell. 

The  new  course  in  Advanced  Bacteriology  will  be  ofTered  for 
the  first  time  during  the  spring  term  by  Dr.  Browne.  The  course 
in  \'ertebrate  Zoology  will  be  given  by  Dr.  Goldfarb,  the  course 

„         1  H"  ♦•  ^^   Advanced    P'hysiology    by    Mr.    Edwards, 

and  the  first  course  in  Zoology  by  Mr.  Scott. 

Professor  W'inslow'  delivered  lectures  on  Public  Health  topics 
before  the  nurses  of  the  Henry  Street  Settlement  on  November 
4th  and  December  2nd,  before  the  High  School  Biology  Teachers 
on  Xo\ember  9th,  in  the  Children's  Course  at  the  American 
Museum  of  Xatural  History  on  November  25th,  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Hartford,  on  December  5th,  and  before  the  Nurses  of  the 
New  York  City  Department  on  December  i8th. 

The  Biological  Society  has  been  unusually  successful  this 
autumn  under  the  guidance  of  an  enthusiastic  group  of  lower 
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classmen.  It  has  held  regular  bi-weekly  meetings  for  discussion 
of  present  day  biological  problems,  in  which  members  of  the 
instructing  staff  have  taken  part,  and  has  had  four  all-day  field 
trips.  Certain  of  the  students  have  stocked  and  maintained  in 
excellent  condition  a  very  interesting  series  of  fresh  and  salt 
water  aquaria. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  for  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  held  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  during  the  Thanksgiving  recess.  Dr.  A.  J. 
Goldfarb  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  discussion  in  the  Round 
Table  on  Biology,  the  subject  being  "Living  versus  Lifeless 
Biology." 

Professor  Overstreet  represented  the  College  and  took  Presi- 
dent Finley's  place  as  one  of  the  speakers,  on  October  9th,  at 
the  celebration  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  of  Mount  Hol- 

p,  ..        .  yoke   College,    in    South    Hadley,    Massachu- 

^  setts.    On  October  28th,  Professor  Overstreet 

made  an  address  to  the  Menorah  Society,  upon  "The  Social  Out- 
look of  the  Jews,"  and  another  to  the  Philosophical  Society  of  the 
College  upon  "Tendencies  in  Modern  Philosophy."  On  Novem- 
ber nth,  he  addressed  the  Philosophical  Society  of  New  York 
University,  upon  "The  Democratic  Conception  of  God." 

Professor  Cohen  published  an  important  review  of  Boas'? 
"The  Mind  of  Primitive  Man,"  in  Current  Anthropological  Lit- 
erature  for  April-June,  191 2. 

The  Journal  of  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Scientific  Meth- 
ods, for  October  24th,  contained  a  review  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Turner, 
of  Hudson's,  "The  Treatment  of  Personality  by  Locke,  Berkeley, 
and  Hume." 

Dr.  Storey  lectured,  on  November  7th,  before  a  gathering  of 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries  at  the  Fifty-seventh  Street  Branch,  upon 
the   subject,   "Fatigue  and   Morality."     On   November   i6th,  he 

^       .        ^  spoke  before  the  Physical  Education  Society 

tiofaS  HygTcne  ^^  ^^'''  ^ork  and  Vicinity,  at  Teachers  Col- 
lege, upon  the  question,  "Why  Teachers  of 
Physical  Training  Tire." 

The  Anatomical  Record,  for  September,  contained  an  article 
by  Dr.  Frederic  A.  Woll,  upon  "A  Simple  Technique  for  the 
Removal  of  the  Hyaloid  Membrane  with  Contents  and  Attach- 
ments Intact." 

On  November  24th,  Professor  Clark  was  the  speaker  at  the 
Sunday  evening   forum  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,   and 
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disousscti   the    '(.'ontrol   v>t    liulustrial    Mtmopoly   in   the    I'lutcd 

_  ..  .     ,  _  .  States."    ( >ti  N'ovciuher  i(>th.  he  spoke  before 

Pohtical  Science      .1       \-  m      •     11   1  \  . 

the    I  ouiig  Metis   Hebrew   Association,  upon 

"The  Irutli  About  Trusts."  On  IXveniber  stli,  he  began  a 
course  of  twelve  weekly  lectures,  upon  "Econoniics."  to  a  large 
group  of  lailies  of  the  Junior  League. 

rhe  civic  C  lub  this  year  has  taken  for  its  tlienie,  uiuUr  the 
guiilance  of  Professor  (iuthrie.  "Pohtical  riatft)rins  ami  Presi- 
dential Messages  Since  1885,"  and  the  meetings  ha\e  been  very 
successful. 

The  Oratorical  Contest  of  the  Intercollegiate  Peace  .Associa- 
tion is  to  be  hell!  at  the  College  on  the    14th  of  next    March. 

_  ...     „      . .  Earlier  in  the  winter  there  will  be  a  prelinii- 

Pubhc  Speakins  1  •         <  ■ 

nary  contest  to  deternune  the  representative 

of  the  College  who  will  meet  the  men  from  other  colleges  of  the 

Stale  on  that  date. 

Prize  speaking  was  held  in  Townsend  Harris  Hall  on  b'riday 
evening.  November  8th.  The  six  members  of  the  junior  and 
senior  classes  who  delivered  original  orations  were:  Henry  J. 
Klein.  ".Xnierica's  Masterpiece";  Joseph  B.  Strauss.  "The  Indi- 
vidual and  the  Home" ;  David  Kraus.  ".\s  a  Man  Thinks" ; 
Saniuel  Davis.  "Friendship";  Meyer  Colin.  "The  Poet."  and 
David  E.  Grant.  "Bring  Them  the  Light." 

The  prize  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  best  oration  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Grant,  and  the  Drummond  Prize,  for  second 
place,  was  given  to  Mr.  Davis. 

Three  members  of  the  sophomore  class  declaimed  selections 
of  pc>etry  for  the  Roemer  Prize.  Theodore  Goodman  recited 
Brownings  "My  Last  Duchess";  James  W.  Donoghue.  Kiplings 
"Gunga  Din."  and  Ernest  Knapp,  Macaulay's  "\irginia."  The 
prize  was  g^iven  to  Mr.  Donoghue. 

Three  alumni  acted  as  judges.  They  were  Theodore  Bau- 
meister  'Sj,  Hugo  Xeuman  '85.  and  Harry  F.  Mela  '04.  Musical 
selections  were  played  during  the  intermissions  by  the  college 
orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Baldwin. 

On  Thursday.  October  31st.  M.  Louis  Hourticq.  Professor  of 

the  History  of  Art  at  the  University  of   Paris,   delivered   an 

illustrated  lecture  in    Professor   Dielman's   lecture   room,   upon 

_  "The     Cathedrals    of     France."       Professor 

Romance  tt         •     •     ,  1     ,  ,      , 

Languages  riounicq  s   lecture  was   secured  through   the 

Federation  de  I'Alliance  Frangaise.  of  which 

Professor  Delamarre  is  the  general  secretary. 

-\mong    Professor    Delamarre's    recent    lecture    appointments 
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have  been  the  following:  November  2nd,  "Le  roman-feuilleton," 
at  New  Brunswick;  November  7th,  "La  valeur  educatrice  de  la 
litterature  frangaise,"  before  the  pupils  of  the  Alontclair  High 
School;  November  12th,  "Les  sources  du  comique  du  theatre," 
at  Newark;  November  i6th,  "L'operette  en  France,"  in  New 
York;  November  25,  "G.  de  Porto-Riche,"  in  Brooklyn. 

Professor  Laffargue  delivered  a  lecture  on  "La  Fontaine,  fabu- 
liste  et  moraliste,"  on  November  i6th,  before  the  Society  of 
Les  Femmes  de  France,  at  the  Hotel  Astor. 

Mr.  Weill,  on  November  9th,  addressed  the  Hudson  Valley 
Section  of  the  New  York  State  Modern  Language  Association 
at  Newburgh,  upon  the  use  of  newspapers  in  the  teaching  of 
modern  languages.  On  November  2^,  he  lectured  upon  "L'Alsace 
dans  le  roman  contcmporain,"  at  New  Brunswick. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Whitelock  delivered  an  address  on  November  26th 
at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  H.  W.  Harden,  upon  "Socialism:  Its 
Aims  and  Policies,"  before  a  company  including  Professor  and 
Mrs.  John  Bates  Clark,  Mrs.  Charles  Deering,  Gelett  Burgess, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Percy  Stickney  Grant,  and  Captain  and  Mrs.  H.  P. 
Huse,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company  are  publishing  Lecturas  hispanas 
modernas,  a  fourth  reader  of  Spanish  prose  and  verse,  with 
notes  and  vocabulary,  by  Mr.  Alfredo  Elias. 

Mr.  G.  Lafayette  Cram  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence 
till  January  ist,  because  of  ill  health. 

On  November  22,  Mr.  A.  Arbiba  Costa,  of  the  Department 
of  Romance  Languages,  addressed  the  College  Club  of  Hartford, 
on  "The  Political,  Artistic  and  Literary  Life  of  Modern  Italy." 

The  students  of  the  evening  session  held  a  most  successful 
smoker  on  Saturday  evening,  November  23d.  Fully  two  hun- 
dred men  crowded  the  drawing  lecture  room.    Part  of  the  enter- 

^.     „       .  tainment  w^as  a  song  contest  for  a  loving  cup. 

Session  Smoker  Prominent  musical  publishers  sent  represen- 
tatives to  sing  new  songs.  The  students 
present  decided  which  was  the  best  and  awarded  the  cup.  Mr. 
Davidson,  an  evening  session  student,  also  contributed  to  the 
general  enjoyment  by  his  humorous  reflections  on  college  life 
and  professorial  eccentricities. 


ALL'MXl  XoriCS. 

ANNUAL  ALUMNI   MEJiTING. 


The  annual  l)usincss  niccling  i)f  the  Associate  Alunuii  was 
held  at  the  College  on  the  evening  of  October  19,  191 2. 

Tiic  report  of  the  treasurer  showed  a  current  balance  of 
57c\v»»<>.  Hues  were  receiveil  during  the  fiscal  year  from  378 
alumni.  Tlie  rei>i>rt  of  the  historian  was  distributed  to  all 
present. 

The  following  officers  were  unanimously  elected  for  the  en- 
suing vear:  President.  Lewis  S.  Burchard,  'jj;  b'irst  Vice- 
Tresident.  Tohn  R.  Sim,  '68;  Second  Vice-lVesidcnt,  Lee  Kohns, 
"84:  Third  "\'ice-President,  Thomas  W.  Churcln:i,  '82;  Treasurer, 
Charles  Murray,  '84;  Secretary,  F.  M.  I'edersen,  '89;  Historian, 
John  S.  Battell.  'jz;  Associate  Historian.  H.  C.  Green,  '02 ; 
Alumni  Representative  on  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  City 
College  Qi'.\rtf.rlv,  A.  B.  Siegel.  05 ;  Members-at-Large  on  the 
Executive  Committee:  Edward  Lauterbacb.  "64;  John  M.  Knox, 
'68;  Theodore  E.  Miller,  '60;  Vernon  M.  Davis,  '76;  William  J. 
Campbell,  '78:  Julius  M.  Mayer,  "84;  Louis  P.  Bach,  '85. 

A  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Dr.  Henry  M.  Eeip- 
ziger,  the  retiring  President,  for  his  services  to  the  Association 
during  his  two  terms  of  of^ce.  On  yielding  the  chair  to  Mr. 
Burchard.  Dr.  Leipziger  made  some  suggestions  in  regard  to 
closer  relations  between  the  Alumni  and  the  College. 

The  following  four  resolutions  of  the  Executive  Committee 
were  adopted  without  opposition : 

1.  That  the  present  arrangement  with  the  City  College 
QiARTERLY  ASSOCIATION  be  continued. 

2.  That  the  annual  dinner  be  held  in  January,  191 3,  at  a  cost 
of  three  dollars  per  cover. 

3.  That  the  Treasurer  call  for  the  regular  annual  contribu- 
tion from  each  member  of  the  Alumni. 

4.  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  empowered  to  transact 
the  usual  business  until  the  Association  is  incorporated,  or  until 
the  next  annual  meeting. 

Resolution  Xo.  5 :  "That  the  Executive  Committee  be,  and 
hereby  is,  authorized  to  incorporate  the  Association,"  was  at 
first  lost,  owing  to  two  negative  votes ;  but,  upon  reconsideration, 
and  after  much  discussion,  it  w^as  finally  unanimously  voted  to 
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incorporate,  and  it  was  recommended  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee that  there  be  sixty-four  members  on  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, one  from  each  class. 

Dr.  Fagnani  read  a  memorial  of  the  late  Professor  Le  Gras. 
These  appear  in  the  present  issue  of  the  Quarterly. 

The  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  was  voted  for  furnishing  the 
record  room  of  the  Alumni. 


not  represented,  this  is  due  to  the 


MEMBERS    OF    THE    EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE    CHOSEN    BY    CLASSES, 
OCTOBER   I9TH,    I9I2. 

[  Note  :    When  classes  are 
absence  of  members.] 
i860     George  Weightman 

B.  M.  Briggs 
Charles  H.  Smith 
G.  H.  Crawford 
Charles  E.  Lydecker 
Benno  Lewinson 
Edgar  T.  Weed 
Magnus  Gross 
S.  Pollitzer 
Henry  G.  Kost 
George  W.  McDowell 
William  T.  Gibb 
William  Fox 
I.  F.  Moritz 

C.  A.  Downer 
Henry  G.  Schneider 
L.  R.  Schuyler 
Leon  Hiihner 
Louis  Scheuer 
Raymond  Reubenstein 
Jesse  W.  Ehrich 


1861 
1865 
1868 
1871 

1873 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1889 
1890 
1 891 
1892 
1894 


1895 
1896 

1897 
1898 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1910 
1911 
1911 
1912 
1912 


W.  S.  Cameron 
Charles  B.  Jameson 
L  E.  Goldwasser 
Edwin  C.  Hamburg 
A.  J.  Goldfarb 
Robert  Birkhahn 
Owen  W.  Bohan 
Gabriel  R.  Mason 
Harry  F.  Mela 
Alexander  B.  Siegel 
Joseph  J.  Klein 
Berthold  Lipschutz 
Frederick  Westphal 
Joseph  G.  Cohen 
Feb.      Louis  Ogust 
F.  Zorn 

Edward  F.  Unger 
Morris  L.  Jacobs 
Samuel  Valenstein 
Samuel  Levy 


June 
Feb. 
June 
Feb. 
June 


MINUTES     or     THE     MEETING     OF     THE     EXECUTIVE     COMMITTEE, 
FRIDAY,    NOVEMBER   22ND,    1912. 

The  meeting  which  was  held  in  the  Board  Room  of  the  New 
York  County  Lawyers'  Association,  was  called  to  order  at  4.15 
I".  M.,  President  Burchard  in  the  chair.  The  members  present 
v/ere:  Harry  F.  Mela,  L.  R.  Schuyler,  W.  J.  Goldfarb,  William 
Fox,  Henry  G.  Kost,  William  J.  Campbell,  Edgar  F.  Weed. 
Leon  Huhner,  Julius  J.  Frank,  Charles  Henry  Smith,  Edwin 
C.  Hamburg,  R.  C.  Birkhahn,  Benno  Lewinson,  L.  S.  Burchard, 
Lee  Kohns,  F.  M.  Pedersen,  Joseph  H.  Klein,  Charles  B.  Jame- 
son, Louis  Ogust,  G.  H.  Crawford,  Henry  G.  Schneider,  Ray- 
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inoiul  Kculnnstciii.  Dr.  S.   I'ollilzcr.   Major  Llias.    V..   Lydtxkcr. 

Minuter  of  the  prcccilitip  mcctiiip.  held  on  October  19th,  were 
read  ami  approved.  .\  re])ort  from  the  Coiuinittee  on  Clas.s 
Memorial.';  in  the  oKl  J,^rd  Street  lUiiKhnj;  was  called  for.  Mr. 
Campbell  reported  i)rogre.ss.  It  wa.s  resolved  that  the  I*!xecutive 
Committee,  through  its  Secretary,  exjjress  its  desire  to  the  Hoard 
of  Trustees  of  the  C'ollejje  to  remo\  e  the  Class  and  other  memo- 
rials and  class  gifts  now  in  the  oKl  2,^rd  Street  I'uilding  to  the 
new  buildings  and  request  the  permission  of  the  lioard  for  this 
removal. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  existing  committee  on  incor])oration 
be  contiiuied  and  be  instructed  to  |)roceed  witli  the  incorporation 
of  the  Alumni  Association,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions 
given  by  the  main  boily  of  the  .Mumni  at  tlie  meeting  of  October 
19th. 

The  committee  on  furnishing  the  .Alumni  record  room  with 
suitable  liling  cases,  etc.,  rejiorted  progress.  ( )n  motion  the  com- 
mittee to  wait  on  his  Honor  the  Mayor  to  request  the  appoint- 
ment of  Alumni  on  the  Board  of  Education  was  discharged  with 
thanks.  The  same  action  was  taken  with  regard  to  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  request  the  public  school  authorities  to  in- 
form the  graduating  classes  of  the  'public  schools  of  the  exist- 
ence of  Townscnd  Harris  Hall. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Henry  Marx,  of  the  Class  of  1901,  to  the 
Secretary,  was  read  protesting  against  the  seating  of  Mr.  R.  C. 
Birkhahn  as  the  representative  of  his  class  in  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. A  similar  letter  to  President  Burchard  from  Mr.  Marx 
was  also  read.  On  motion  copies  of  these  two  letters  were 
ordered  sent  to  the  Class  of  1901,  through  its  Secretary  and  the 
question  raised  by  these  letters  was  referred  to  the  class  for 
decision. 

Mr.  Campbell  moved  that  a  Committee  of  Nine  be  appointed 
by  the  chair,  with  powder  to  add  to  their  number,  to  arrange  for 
the  Annual  Alumni  Dinner  to  be  held  in  January,  1913.  It  was 
also  resolved  that  President  Burchard  earnestly  request  Profes- 
sor Duggan  to  act  again  as  Chairman  of  the  Dinner  Committee. 

Mr.  Lee  Kohns,  Trustee  of  the  College,  took  the  floor  and  said 
that  he  hoped  the  dinner  would  be  held  on  as  late  a  date  in  Jan- 
uary as  possible,  so  as  to  give  time  for  an  active  campaign,  be- 
ginning the  first  of  January,  to  secure  subscriptions  for  $150,000, 
to  build  a  library  for  the  College.  There  was  considerable  dis- 
cussion of  this  project  and  Mr.  Lewinson  stated  that  it  was  his 
belief  that  unless  the  library  was  made  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Edward  M.  Shepard  it  would  be  impossible  to  raise  the  desired 
sum  of  money.     It  was  moved  and  seconded  by  the  Secretary 
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that  the  Executive  Committee  put  itself  on  record  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  in  sympathy  with  and  in  favor  of  this  project  of  build- 
ing a  [.ibrary  for  the  College  and  that  its  individual  members  be 
requested  to  endeavor  to  secure  subscriptions  to  this  fund  from 
their  classmates  and  acquaintances.  On  motion,  by  Mr.  Frank, 
action  on  the  abo\'e  motion  was  postponed  until  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
on  October  19th  the  Executive  Committee  was  requested  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  look  after  the  proper  enrollment  of  the 
three  thousand  members  of  the  Alumni  Association.  On  motion 
the  Chair  appointed  the  following  committee:  Hugo  S.  Mack, 
Charles  Murray,  R.  F.  Smith,  Howard  C.  Green. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned  at  5.30  o'clock. 

F.  M.  Peder.sen,  Secretary. 

PHI  BETA  KAPPA 

The  Gamma  Chapter  held  its  fall  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Astor 
on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  November  20.  Professor  Werner 
presided  and  Rev.  Joseph  Anderson,  '54,  presented  a  most  inter- 
esting paper  on  "The  Old-Time  Meeting  House  and  the  Old 
Church  Customs  of  New  England." 

A  minute  regarding  the  death  of  Professor  LeGras  was 
adopted.  This  is  published  in  the  present  number  in  the  article 
devoted  to  the  professor.  The  following  minute  was  also 
adopted : — 

The  Gamma  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  records  its  sense  of 
loss  in  the  untimely  death  of  our  brother,  Thuisco  A.  E.  Lef- 
kovics.  He  possessed  an  engaging  personality,  which  won  him 
many  firm  friendships.  A  man  of  unusual  ability,  indomitable 
energy  and  untiring  zeal,  he  gave  promise  of  adding  honor  to 
his  profession  and  distinction  to  his  college  and  to  this  frater- 
nity. Cut  oft*  as  he  was  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  our  hopes 
have  been  denied  their  fruition.  The  Chapter  expresses  to  his 
family  its  sympathy  with  them  in  their  bereavement. 

PROFESSOR  Johnston's  portrait. 

The  portrait  of  Professor  Henry  Phelps  Johnston,  which  was 
presented  to  the  College  at  a  jubilee  dinner  held  on  November 
9th,  at  the  Hotel  Martinique,  in  appreciation  of  Professor  John- 
ston's years  of  distinguished  service  as  Head  of  the  History 
Department,  was  painted  by  the  artist,  Edwin  B.  Child.  It  was 
secured  through  the  efforts  of  a  committee  of  the  alumni  of 
which  Mr.  William  M.  K.  Olcott,  '81,  was  chairman.    The  toast- 
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master  w.is  rrofessor  McCiuckiii.  Tlie  portrait  was  prcstnlcHl 
by  Mr.  ( >lii)tt  ami  acocptcil  by  President  l-'iiilcy.  IVofessor 
JobnstDii  expressed  his  ai)preciation,  and  Professor  Werner,  as 
iisiKil.  moy^i  t\li<.itously  iiMij^ratulated  the  j^uest  of  honor.  Ainon^' 
the  other  sjK'akers  were  the  artist,  Mr.  Child;  Mr.  Morse,  one 
of  Professor  Johnston's  classmates  of  \'ale,  '62;  Mr.  iUirton  C. 
Meighan.  \}0,  and  the  president  of  the  Alumni  Association,  Lewis 
Sayre  Burchard,  '//. 

CITY    COLLEGE   CLUB. 

At  the  Club,  on  October  26,  Julius  Hyman  '94.  spoke  on  "The 
I'irehouse,  the  Schoolhousc  and  the  Home — A  Study  in  Fire 
Prevention."  The  amiual  Hallowe'en  festivities  followed.  On 
November  23,  Mr,  Walter  S.  Schneider  spoke  on  "Paris:  Its 
Environs."  This  address  was  followed  by  the  Thanksgiving 
festival. 


PERSONAL. 


'69.  On  December  11  the  Trinitarian  Congregational  Church  held  pub- 
lic exercises  in  celebration  of  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  ordination 
and  installation  of  the  Rev.  Matthew  C.  Julien. 

'77.  John  A.  Barrett  is  complimented  with  an  article  accompanied^  by 
a  full-page  portrait  in  Mayfair  for  November  6,  under  the  caption  "An 
Anglo-American  Jurist."  Having  practiced  for  about  eighteen  years  in 
New  York,  Mr.  Barrett  joined  the  Inner  Temple  and,  since  fgoi,  he  has 
been  practicing  his  profession  in  London.  His  book,  Legal  Hints  for 
Americans  in  England,  says  Mayfair,  "has  been  of  the  greatest  service  to 
Americans  traveling  or  doing  business  in  this  country."  Besides  legal 
papers  read  before  various  societies,  Mr.  Barrett  contributed  articles  on 
American  law  to  the  eleventh  edition  of  the  Encydopcedia  Britannica. 

'77.  James  Luby  was  appointed  Managing  Editor  of  The  Evening  Sun 
in  October,  1912.  From  May,  1904,  until  April,  1912,  he  was  Foreign 
t-ditor  of  The  Sun,  and  from  April,  1912,  to  October,  1912,  its  London 
Correspondent,  having  charge  of  its  entire  European  service.  Mr.  Luby 
is  the  author  of  "The  Black  Cross  Clove,"  a  novel,  and  in  1883  he  wrote 
a   continuation   of    Sullivan's   "Story  of   Ireland." 

'94.  Dr.  John  Douglas,  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery  in  New  York 
University  and  Bellevue  Medical  College,  on  November  12,  before  the 
delegates  to  the  Clinical  Congress  of  Surgeons  of  North  America,  re- 
moved about  one-third  of  the  stomach  of  a  patient  suffering  from  cancer. 
He  also  exhibited  some   remarkable  cures. 

'95-  Jeremiah  T.  Mahoney  has  been  appointed  by  Mayor  Gaynor  Com- 
missioner of  Accounts. 

'97.  William  Krampner  has  been  appointed  principal  of  Public 
School  75. 

'98.  Frederick  F.  Crooker  has  been  appointed  principal  of  Public 
School  78. 

'98.  Robert  F.  Wagner  has  been  re-elected  to  the  State  Senate  from 
the  Sixteenth  District. 

'99.  Dr.  Jacob  Salwyn  Schapiro,  '03,  has  written  an  article  in  a  recent 
number  of  tiie  Outlook  entitled,  "Henry  Moskowitz :  A  Social  Reformer 
in  Politics."  This  is  a  study  of  a  prominent  alumnus  of  the  college  who 
is  very  active  in  the  Progressive  party,  managing  the  campaign  of  Oscar 
Straus,   and   himself   was   a   candidate    for  Congress. 

'01.  James  A.  Foley  has  been  re-elected  to  the  State  Senate  from  the 
Fourteenth  District. 

'02.  Felix  Frankfurter  has  been  appointed  by  President  Taft  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  to  investigate  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  in 
New  York. 

'02.  Julius  Simpson  was  married,  October  16,  to  Miss  Rose  Harriet 
Levy. 

'04.  Maxim  Birnkrant  has  been  elected  to  the  Assembly  from  the 
Tenth  District. 

'05.  Mark  Eisner  has  been  elected  to  the  Assembly  from  the  Seven- 
teenth District. 
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'll.Junc  Nforsc  Hirsch  lias  lucii  rlfctid  to  tin-  (  <'/i«»»i/'m  l.a:v  lu-iicw 
editorial  l>oaril      Tliis  is  rcnanlod  in  tlu-  scliool   as  <iviitc  an  lioiior. 

'l-»  ncrnstcin.  Hirnl)aiim.  Himi^anl.  nracliinan,  Lcfkovics,  Sal)batino, 
J.  Schwartz,  Sliicntai;,  Miolis,  ami  Ward  arc  at  tin-  Coliiinhii  l/uv 
School  Hiijjh  MaiuM)  (June)  is  at  the  Columbia  Midical  Sdiool.  Sol 
Pcrlntan  ami  Kmil  Hanmann  (I'chruary)  arc  at  Vale,  the  former  stndyin^ 
fore-try.  the  latter  chemistry.  Ilausman  is  at  the  (."ornell  Medical  School. 
KiPKcr  ami  Levitt  are  at  the  N.  V.  Dental  College  and  Weiss  at  the  Col- 
IcRc  of  Dental  and  Aural  Surgery. 

Several  recent  Rradnatcs  of  the  collcRC  have  received  ^ratifyiiiR  ap- 
p<-)intmcnts  in  biological  and  public  he.ilth  lines,  llalpern.  June  'ii,  has 
been  enga.ged  by  the  Chicago  Health  Department  for  tlie  development  of 
a  lalxiratory  in  connection  with  its  tuberculosis  hospital.  Adlerblum, 
June  'l2,  is  employed  in  the  Brooklyn  Hotanic  Garden.  Crozicr,  June  '12, 
has  a    fellowship  in  Zoology-  at   Harvard. 


